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Preface 


Some years ago a colleague teaching anthropology at the University of 
London asked me “Is there any textbook that a non-Islam specialist may read 
to get a general idea about this tradition?” 

T realized that despite the wealth of writings on Islam there was no one 
introductory volume to Islam that offered an entry to the Islamic tradition and 
inchided specific ethnographic examples, not from the entire Muslim world 
but at Jeast from a sufficiently extensive and recognizable region such as the 
Middle East. Instructors from a wide range of courses needed a book for 
students that celebrated Islam's living tradition ~ in other words an introduc- 
on to the transcultual similarities and universal aspirations of Islam as a major 
world religion, as well as to the wealth of its local interpretations, To fill that 
gap | wrote this book gathering information found mostly in specialized vol- 
umes on Islamic theology and politics and enlivened by ethnographic descrip- 
tions from a number of Muslim societies in the Middle East. By bringing 
together these disparate materials, the book offers nor-specialists a rounded, 
albeit by definition incomplete, picture of Islam in the region. An anthropolo- 
gist might say self-deprecatingly, all ethnographic descriptions are partial 

‘The book differs from other textbooks in that it offers students detailed 
descriptions of cultural practices and discusses their muluple interpretations 
across different societies but also within each one of them. In this way, it goes 
beyond the norm and brings forward local meanings in all their complexity, In 
contrast to other studies, there is an emphasis on spirit-possession cults as an 
integral part of Islamic tradition and it introduces politics and current affairs as 
key elements in understanding contemporary Islamic discourse. Unlike the 
multitude of conventional studies by political scientists and international rela 
tions specialists, this text takes an informed anthropological look at Islam that 
is critical, reflective and continually changing. What the book argues in the 
end is that “orthodoxy”, what is considered to be “correct” and traditionally 
acceptable, is always in the making, the unsteady and ever-changing result of 


an eminently political process. 
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Transliteration and Abbreviations 


Arabic terms have been italicized, Arabic names, titles, and words have been 
transliterated according to the norm of the Jounal Sudanic Africa. For Turkish 
and Persian words the appropriate spelling has been used. Anglicized words 
such as caliph or sultan, as well as names of modern well-known politicians or 
organizations such as Anwar Sadat, Hosni Mubarak, HAMAS, or Islamic Jihad 
have been treated as English words. Place names are spelt in the way they app. 
on modern maps, except Saudi Arabian Madina in order to indicate the city’s 
special character in Muslim history. Inconsistencies may appear with authors’ 
names which have been variously transliterated in international bibliographies, 
for example Hassan Turabi/Hasan al-TurSbi. In such cases, correct Arabic trans= 
literation has been invanably employed throughout the text, although in the 
bibliographical notes and the References, I have reverted to the spelling. as 
published, As there are no sumames in Arabic, I have followed international 
bibliography and my instinct. For example, “Mawlin3 Abd 'I-A'li Mawdiidi" 
is called in the text “Mawdadi,” but in the References he is found under 
“Maududi, Mawlana Abul A'la.” In such cases, the “personal names” are given 
in full after the surnames. The articles al- and el- are ignored in the alphabet- 
ical positioning of names in the References. | have used two abbreviations: 
EL (Eneydlopedia of Islam) and OED (Oxford English Dictionary) 














Introduction 


Islam is the religion of more than one billion people in Asia and Africa, and of 
a growing number of immigrants in Europe and North America, Dunng the 
last few years it has become more visible in the context of the political situ- 
ation in the "Middle East” and Central Asia and in association with accusations 
of global terrorism.! 

‘The present study is an effort to open up the field and present the wealth and 
variety of Islamic tradition, which Geertz has very aptly called “a supposedly 
single creed,” as this can be found in the “Middle East" and North Africa, 
without denying the violence among fringe groups of self-styled religious 
fighters. In the chapters that follow T try tw portray Islam as a unified tradition 
possessing a global vision that aspires to go beyond cultural and other specificities, 
but at the same time as a dynamic tradition that is locally shaped and continu» 
ally reinterpreted in terms of specific idioms grounded on history. As Eickelman 


has argued, 





[tlhe main challenge for the study of Idam is to describe how its univervalisie 
and abstract principles have been realized in various social and historical contexts 
Withour representing Islam as a seamless essence on the one hand or as a plastic 
congeries [sie] of beliefs and practices on the other.” 


To do this I have employed the concept of “discursive tradition” which has 
been variously developed by several scholars, including the moral philosopher 
‘Alasdair MacIntyre and anthropologists Abdel Hamid el-Zein and Talal Asad. 
‘As the latter argues, “[a]n Islamic discursive tradition is simply a tradition of 
Moslim discourse that addresses itself to conceptions of the Ishimic past and 
future, with reference to 2 particular Islamic practice in the present,” This 
allows for both continuity and change, firmness and plasticity, agreements and 
disagreements, within historically informed social contexts, Especially in the 
context of the present study, the concept of “discursive tradition” enables me 
to discuss the multiple interpretations of doctrines and practices with all the 
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contradictions they may present in terms of locality and of the identity of 
those involved. 

Such positions are squarely situated within the tradition of social anthropo- 
logy, This is important because anthropologists make every effort to eschew 
essentialism and to go beyond the terms set by elite conceptions of social 
reality, always questioning the normative status that certain beliefs and prac- 
tices may assume. Likewise, they contextualize seemingly fringe ideologies and 
patterns of behavior, taking into account the specificity of local conditions 
and the possibilities afforded on each occasion by the historical conjunction. In 
this way, anthropologists bring forward something of the complexity, inner 
contradictions and multiple levels of signification of local discourses, as well 
as thei historical constructedness and their positioning within, and engage- 
ment with other, discursive frameworks. Thus being critical of themselves and 
of their subject matter,” anthropologists can minimize the danger of falling 
vietims to both cultural imperialism ~ that portrays a “Western” Weltanschauung 
asa universal constant ~ and onientalism = that portrays the Other as ultimately 
different to, if not the opposite of, “Western” man 

An anthropological introduction to Islam, then, allows me to examine 
Islamic tradition at two levels simultaneously. First, at the level of a world 
religion with a well-defined doctrinal framework and body of ritual practices, 
and second, at the local level where doctrines and practices take shape in 
the context of particular societies at particular historical conjunctions. To put 
it differently, 1 study Islam as a living tradition, however defined, of specific 
people(s) who are living their lives at the very moment you are reading this 
page, withour disregarding Islam's claims to universality and its appeal toa 
universal Community of Believers, the Muslin smma, 

Following the logic of the anthropological project, the present study 
approaches critically the manners in which doctrines and practices acquire 
their locally recognized canonical status, In practical terms, that leads (0 an 
inquiry into what Asad calls the production of “orthodoxy.” a process close to 
the heart of the previously mentioned understanding of Islam as a “discursive 
tradition.” This entails an analysis of the political terms that allow particular 
interpretations to become dominant in historically specific social contexts, Or, 
to paraphrase Gilsenan, who thinks along very similar lines, it involves the 
study of ways in which 











{ifn the name of tradition many traditions are born and come into opposition 
with others... [and how tradition} becomes a language, a weapon against intemal 
and external enemies, a refuge, an evasion, or part of the encithement to domina~ 
tion and authority over others.” 


This, then, is the red line thar goes through the eight chapters of this book. 
The “orthodox” character that doctrines and practices assume locally or 
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translocally is duly acknowledged as such, but always as the tentative result of 
continuous negotiations.’ Here, I believe, lies the importance of the whole 
project; that “orthodoxy” is never a given or a predetermined fact. It is always 
challenged to the degree that the relational position of those involved int each 
case is transformed. This can be clearly seen in chapter 3, where I consider the 
“ulama’ religious scholars-jurisconsults in relation to the production of Islamic 
“orthodoxy,” then in chapter 5, where I discuss mystical Islam, and in the last 
three chapters of the study, where I discuss different approaches to Islamic tradi~ 
tion by Muslim reformists and Islamists. But even in the cases of doctrinally 
seemingly “unassailable” notions and practices, such as ijtihdd (independent 
reasoning), orality, the ritual prayer, or the pilgrimage, which are discussed in 
chapters 2, 3, and 4, every effort is made to contextualize interpretations and 
to situate them within wider discussions among Muslims about the “straight 
way” (absirat al-mustagim). This is, after all, what all Muslims pray for when 
they recite al-Fatiha, the seven-verse introduction to the Qur'an that constitutes 
n integral part of prayers and other everyday formulaic expressions. 


‘Thee do we worship, 

‘And Thine aid we seek 

‘Show us the strarght way, 

‘The Way of thoxe on whom 
‘Thou has bestowed Thy Grace, 
Those whose (portion) 

is not wrath 

And who yo not astray.” 


Following this line, the present study of Islamic discourse has consciously 
attempted to avoid the pitfall of the Great/Little tradition thesis, that juxta- 
poses an allegedly scriptural “orthodoxy” of the leaned religious scholars and 
jurisconsules with local popwilar practices associated with the uneducated masses; 
‘as well as the pitfall of the many-islams thesis, which alludes “to an essentialist, 
a-historical core” and neglects the politics of “orthodoxy” production both in 
the local context and in that of the universal imagined Community of Believers 
(mma). 

Does the present study constitute an anthropology of llam, then? 1 am not sure 
it does. [fan anthropology of Islam seeks "to understand the historical conditions 
that enable the production and maintenance of specific discursive traditions, or 
their transformation — and the efforts of practitioners to achieve coherence,” 
1 am afraid that what follows deals with such issues to a rather limited extent. 
[As it is, the present volume is but an introduction to a living and apparently 
thriving world religion, the only such tradition that has been trenchantly 
assumed, for better or worse, to be flying in the face of a deceptively secular 
globalizing world, Based on ethnographic material from the “Middle East” and 
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‘on concepts from the anthropological theoretical armory, my aim is to present 
a more or less coherent picture of: (i) its guiding doctrinal principles and the 
way these affect society through a process of continuous reinterpretation; (ti) 
its normative practices, including those related to mysticism, which provide 
locally held templates that regulate admission to the summa; (iii) some of its major 
intellectual and political trends which articulate dimensions of contemporary 
Muslim experience and practice. By definition, then, the present study is not 
and cannot be complete. The constant reformulation of doctrines and practices 
makes this an impossibility 

If this makes sense at a theoretical level, where “orthodoxy” is always in the 
making asa product of a never-ending process of negotiation among Muslims, 
it ako constitutes a strategy of anthropological interpretation that works well in 
the present context of political turmoil and violence in the Muslim world and 
beyond. The gist of the argument is not that people do what they like in the 
name of their understanding of Islam, but that within the space delineated by 
binding first principles, there are a lot of paths that claim to be straight ~ and 
up (© a point they may very well be. To examine such claims is a worthwhile 
endeavor, To know that such an examination cannot but remain incomplete is 
what in the last analysis keeps the project aligned with the realities of social 
change and the bitterness of political struggle. From this point of view. the 
undoing of stereotypes and the unraveling of emerging essentialist discourses 
on the "Muslin Other” that serve rather shortsighted political goals acquite a 
degree of urgency which was not there before. 


LIMITS. 


Having said that, I should add a sober note concerning the current state of the 
anthropological study of Islam and Muslim societies. Although many respected 
anthropologists, such as Michael Gilsenan, Dale Eickelman, Richard Antoun, 
Emest Gellner, Lila Abu-Lughod, Clifford Geertz, and Talal Asad, have written 
extensively on Islam and on Muslim societies, 2 closer look reveals that wide 
areas of the Islamic tradition ~ like prayer, the Ramadin fist, the pilgrimage, 
the ideas of Muslim reformers, Islamist groups, Islamic economics, and so on — 
are represented in anthropological literature by only a handful of articles or the 
‘occasional book. More recently. anthropologists such as Patrick Gaffney, Brinkley 
Messick, Charles Hirschkind, and Saba Mahmood, have somehow ameliorated 
this situation by producing a string of high-quality studies on subjects close to 
the center of contemporary Islamic discourse, like prayer, preaching, and law. 
Still, there is much to be done to cover, first, those areas which have not yet 
received the attention they deserve, like doctrinal issues (long held to be the 
province of orientalists), and Islamism, a field dominated by political scientists!" 
and, second, to produce truly comparative works,"2 
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‘The presence of such lacunae in the study of Islamic tradition in the “Middle 
East” and North Africa is such that on many occasions I have found myself 
working with almost exclusively non-anthropological material. In itself this is 
not problematic if the material is employed critically. Where the problem lies 
is with the fact that on many issufes of great interest to both academia and the 
public, say the Islamist movement, for which thousands of pages of political 
analysis are available, existing analytical frameworks and epistemological assump- 
tions are erroneously seen as the only posible ones. 

Clearly, the learned discussions on Islamism by Olivier Roy, John Esposito, 
Emmanuel Sivan, Fred Halliday, Nazih Ayubi, Sami Zubaida, Beverly Milton~ 
Edwards, Shaul Mishal, Avraham Sela, and other political scientists, sociologists, 
and intemational relations scientists do offer great insights and function as 
correctives to the shortsightedness and prejudice that often characterize such 
approaches to Muslim societies." It i only rarely, however, that im such dis~ 
cussions one comes across an ethnographically charged “view from below” 
which the anthropological "fieldwork mode of production” ean generate." As 
a result, certain dimensions of social reality remain unexplored and misconcep~ 
tions ot widely held assumptions half-hidden. 

1 do not wish to appear presumptuous and unduly critical toward non- 
anthropologists who study Islam. 1 am not anguing that an anthropological 
view would invalidate currently reached conclusions of research based on 
political science or sociological models and theoretical assumptions. But cer- 
tainly, it would enrich and modify them considerably and, indirectly. may 
even make the need for alternative political options more strongly felt and 
more vigorously theorized. As Ernest Gellner argued = rather abrasively, 
admit ~ on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of the establishment of the 
British Royal Anthropological Sociery, “in a world where the political scientists 
and the economists have been unable to deliver, perhaps it is time to let the 
anthropologists have a hearing," More emolliently, in a recent article on the 
9/11 attacks entitled “The Roots of the Conflict.” Umberto Eco has asked 
outright for a more robust engagement of anthropologists in international 
organizations and the institutional structures of decision-taking.”* Certainly, the 
public role of anthropologists and their cooperation with other social scientists 
is something that needs to be seriously discussed, but this cannot happen here. 


DEFINITIONS 


Moving to this line of anthropological critical tradition and reflexrvity, ! would 
now like to consider briefly the terms “West,"" “Middle East,” “globalization,” 
and “secularization” as they are constitutive of the framework within which my 
“analysis operates. The term “West.” especially, is offen projected among many 
Muslims as the non-Muslim “Other,” which through “globalization” — here 
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understood as “Westernization” — is bent on impairing the Mushim vision of 
the world and on subjagating Muslim societies. Seen from another perspective, 
equally essentialist and alarmist, many in the “West” feel that the project of 
secular modernity and its baggage ~ rationalism, liberty of sovereign subjects, 
democracy, economic prospenity — are in danger from a pre-modem form of 
religious fanaticism. Given the tenacity of such views, itis advisable to describe 
the framework within which the terms acquire their meanings before embark- 
ing on the main project of the book, The discussion of the term "Middle 
East” is included in this section in order: (i) to clarify from which societies | 
draw the necessary ethnographic material and why; (ii) to dispel ideas concer 
ing the perceived homogeneity and uniqueness of the region and its inhabitants 
in terms of social structures and political processes, especially in its metonymic 
association with Islam. All four terms are considered in an abridged manner 
and only as far as they relate to the present study. 


The “West” 


Neither a monolithic entity outside history nor a coherent project without 
internal contradictions, the “West” = and “Wester” discourse — should be 
understood as a historical and cultural construct: in other words, as a project 
under continuous construction/execution, part of a political landscape whose 
elites ey to overcome, ignore, or brave many of the particularities of its con- 
stituent parts in order to seeure global hegemony. From this point of view, the 
term “West” appears to acquire an almost autonomous existence as discursive 
potentiality, which in turn directly affects, and is affected by, social praxis at the 
level of population at large."* 

This open and dynamic understanding of the “West” is torally different 
from that of Huntington (1993) who, as Halliday bas cogently argued, refers 
to “blocs of culture and/or religion . .. and] assumes that such entities exist 
as coherent, historical givens, and that intemational forces can be mobilized 
around them.""” However, in denouncing Huntington's crass esentialism one 
should not underestimate the practical consequences of the “West's” “almost 
autonomous” existence as discursive potentiality mentioned above. That is, 
one should not overlook the fact that for hundreds of millions of people both 
in the "West and elsewhere, Huntington's views are considered accurate 
descriptions of reality based on real structures of economic exploitation and 
ideological hegemony.” 





The “Middle East” 


A brief and to the point anthropological discussion of the term “Middle East” 
can be found in Eickelman’s The Middle East: An Anthropological Approach (1989). 
As we read there, the term “originated with nineteenth-century European 
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military strategists and thus is unabashedly Euro-centered.”" Suil, it is better 
than any other term as a description of the vast region stretching from Mauritania 
and Morocco in the Atlantic to Afghanistan and Pakistan in Asia via North 
Africa — the Sudan included ~ and Turkey.” 

It would not be inaccurate to say that, like the West, the "Middle East” t00 
has been made objective through discourse ~ although its symbolic load differs 
from that of the West at the level of both political action and ideological 
commitment. To unravel this and strip the term from its quotation marks, four 
points should be noted. First, the Middle East is not exclusively Muslim. It 
includes Christians and Jews, although the vast majority of its 300 million 
inhabitants are Muslim.” Second, it is not exclusively Arab. It includes three 
other distinct cultural traditions, those of Turkey, Iran, and Israel.” Third, the 
Middle East is not the “heartland” of Islam, World religions may appear in 
Certain areas and gravitate around them for some time, but they soon cease 
to be tied to them. Fourth, the Middle East is not exceptional in terms of 
politics. Although at the forefront of publicity for half a century due to the 
Palestinian issue, its vast oil reserves, and the rise of Islamism, the Middle East 
presents many of the traits that characterize other regions of what international 
relations scientists call the Third World.” Suill, the Middle East does exhibit 
important cultural and historical continuities at many levels, which allow us to 
make anthropologically valid generalizations.” Finally, the occasional use of 
the phrase “the Middle East and North Affica” does not invalidate what has 
been said above; it is used either for rhetorical purposes or because it makes 
the discussion clearer in the particular context 

‘These clarifications are deemed necessary because in the present study the 
Middle East provides the ethnographic grounds upon which I base my dis- 
cussion of Iblamie discourse, However, I should emphasize that this is not a 
book about the Middle East, nor is Islam approached as one of "the dominant 
‘theoretical metonyms’ by means of which this vast and complex area is 
grasped." Imrespective of how well researched, detailed and comprehensive 
an anthropalogically inflected analysis of Islamic discourse might be, it should 
never be equated with a study of the Middle East or any other predominantly 
Muslim region — say Southeast Asia or sub-Saharan Affica ~ or, indeed, any 
single Muslim society. Religion and society do not coincide.”” At the same 
time, it is impossible to study Islam without reference to a sociocultural 
context and to a particular set of historical conditions which shape, and are 
themselves shaped by, a domain of possibilities within which tentanve forms 
of “orthodoxy” are articulated. If, then, I had chosen to focus my research on 
sub-Saharan Africa, Central or Southeast Asia, | would have produced another 
book in terms of tone, emphasis, color, and, possibly content. 

My choice of the Middle East as the ethnographic ground for the present 
discussion rests on my own ethnographic experience in the Sudan and on 
geographical proximity. Istanbul, Amman, and Cairo are less than a two-hour 
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direct flight from home in Athens and historically closer than other regions of 
the Islamic world or, indeed, of certain experiential dimensions of the West 
through the pris of modem Greek history. Ata more personal level, my wife 
and I belong to expatriate Greek families from Egypt and the Sudan, which 
we still visit regularly. 

Finally, my choice of the Middle East has precluded the study of Muslim 
immigrants in Europe and ekewhere. This is because such a study would amount 
to entering an entirely new research area, both in terms of theory and in terms 
of ethnography. For better or worse, I did not see how I could deal with this 
mass of new material. Thus, I refer to Muslim minorities only to the extent that 
this improves the presentation of certain issues discussed in the volume.” 





Globalization 


p should not be seen as a 
grated world,” but 


‘As was argued more than a decade ago, globalizati 
one-way process which leads to a more harmonious and ir 
as “a process of uneven development that fragments as it coordinates. 

From an anthropological point of view, globalization is understood in a 
way that bringy forward the fluidity which characterizes the notions of culture 
and society, as well as the interconnections between the local and the global 
in the study of society. From this angle, “ethnic and cultural fragmentation 
and modernist homogenization are not two arguments, two opposing views 
‘of what is happening in the world today, but two constitutive trends of global 
realty." In this context it would be wrong to maintain that the globalization 
process results in the abrogation of the local and in the cultural homogen- 
ization of the world, although “globalization involves the use of a variety of 
nstruments of homogenization.” On the contrary, as Manners has written, 
Jhe world system, rather than creating massive cultural homogeneity on a 
global scale, is replacing one diversity with another: and the new diversity is 
based relatively more on interrelations and less on autonomy." In other words, 
what we have is an ongoing conversation between cultures, which leads to, 
and at the same time takes place in, a space of creolization of the world. “In 
the end, it seems, we are all creolised."” 

In a later publication (1992), Hannere offered a rather more downbeat 
version of the creolization process than the one discussed in his 1987 paper. As 
he argued, "Westrable as one might find it to be able to speak of world culture 
in terms of more equal exchange, the conclusion can at present hardly be 
avoided that asymmetry rules." In other words, globalization is conceptualized 
as a complex project wherein we can discem strands of engagement between 
different traditions. These strands are articulated within particular structures of 
possibilities which in turn are overdetermined by specific historical asymmetries 


— ie. what can tarpen, given the relative position and capabilities of those 
involved,” 
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Hannerz’s historical asymmetry is directly associated with the West, not in 
the sense of Westernization, but in terms of Western hegemony in defining 
the structutes of possibilities. As Featherstone argues, 


[ile becomes impossible to alk about a common culture in the filler sense 
without talking about who is defining it, within which set of interdependenciey 
and power balances, for what purposes, and with reference to which ourside 
culture(s) have to be discarded, rejected or demonitied in onder to generate the 
sense of cultural identity... We are slowly becoming aware that the West is 
both a particular in itself and alo constitutes the universal point of reference in 
relation to which others recognise themselves as particulates. 


‘This point should be kept in mind throughout the present work, especially in 
relation to chapters 6 to 8 where I discuss Muslim reformism and Islamism. 


Secularization 


‘The term “secularization” has been widely discussed among social scientists 
as far as its genealogy, content, and domain of application are concerned,” For 
the purposes of the present work, I adopt a definition proposed by Alexander 
Schmemann: 


Secularism. 1 submit, is above all a negation of worship [of God), 1 stres: = not 
of God's existence, not of some kind of transcendence and therefore of some 
kind of religion .. It is the negation of man as a Wonhiping being, ax komo 
adorans: the one for whom worship is the ewental act which both “posits” his 
hbumanity and full it... [T]he real cause of secularisay 1s ultimately nothing, 
clse but the affirmation of the world’s autonomy, of its self-sufficiency in terms 
of reason, knowledge, and action.” 


A priest of the Eastem Orthodox Church, Schmemann sees seculanzation 
a8 a historical development which is foreign to the eschatological eruth of 
Christianity."" For him, Cheistianity is primarily God's revelation to mankind; 
secularization is a by-product ofits historical course, that is, the resulk of specific 
sociocultural changes. Initially, these changes took place in Western Europe 
and led to reformulations of the Christian tradition in its Roman Catholic 
‘and Protestant versions. At a later stage, these processes were extended to the 
Eastern Orthodox societies in the context of globalization. From this point of 
view, the acceptance of a secular domain ouside God's providence for the 
world is a heresy, and one not about God, but about man in history. As such, 
the secular cannot but coexist in a dialectical relation with the revelatory = 
and, in the case of Christianity, eschatological ~ nature of religion, as both 
unravel new manifestations in their historical couse. 
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‘Though not strictly sociological, this understanding of secularization and the 
secular does not radically depart from Asad’s conception of it. As he argues: 


[t]he secular... is neither continuous with the religious that supposedly preceded 
it (that is, not the latest phase of a sacred origin) nor a simple break from it (chat 
is, it is not the opposite, an ewence that excludes the sacred). I uke the secular t0 
be a concept that brings together certain behaviors, knowledges, and sensibilities 
in modern life. 


And again 


liJn the discourse of modemity “the secular” presents itelf as the ground from 
which theological discourse was generated (av a form of false comciousnew) and 
from which it gradually emancipated itelf in ity march to freedom. On that 
ground humans appear ax the self-conscious makers of History. and as the 
unshakable foundation of univenaally valid knowledge about nature and society, 
The human as agent is now responsible — answerable — not only for acts he or 
she has performed (or refrains from performing). Responsibility is now held for 
events he or she was unaware of ~ oF falsely conscious of” 


This is what allows me to use the concept of secularization in the context of 
Islamic tradition as discussed in the present work. Like Christianity, Islam is a 
revelatory religion of the Abrahamic tradition which (j) rests on the negation of 
the world’s autonomy and (ji) presupposes the existential truth of homo adorane 
(worshiping man), regulating its social implications through prescriptive ritual 
worship (“ihaddt) and mysticism." 

But does secularization hail exclusively from the West? Is it historically 
related solely to Western modemity and the accompanying notions of demo- 
cracy and liberalism? Is it impossible to think of it in the aforementioned 
terms as a development from within historically specific forms of Islamic dis 
course as well? There are no easy answers to these questions. Studying Asad's 
chapter on law and ethics reconfigurations in colonial Egypt in relation to his 
general discussion of the secular, we read that “the modern idea of a secular 
society includes] a distinctive relationship between state Jaw and personal 
morality." This did not seem to exist in pre-colonial Egypt. It was only in 
lite nineteenth- and early twenticth-century Egypt under Bntish colonial rule 
that we saw the creation of 





some of the basic preconditions for secular modernity. These involved the legal 
constitution of fundamental social spaces in which governance could be secured 
through (1) the political authority of the nation-state, (2) the freedom of market 
exchange, and (3) the moral authority of the farnily.™ 


These were the conditions that made possible the emergence in Egypt of 
the autonomous sovereign subject, as well as the reformulation of Islamic law 
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and, more generally, of Islamic tradition in a manner compatible with this 
new framework, As will be seen later in the book, this can be discerned in 
the efforts of Muslim reformers to articulate a persuasive version of Islamic 
discourse in conversation with European modemity and in the restrictive 
conception of the Islamic law held by modern Islamists as a closed body of 
rules which should be ideally administered by the state, rather than as principles 
delineating the domain within which the Community of Believers (uma) 
should operate. 

In contrast with Schmemann, most European and American analysts, such 
as those mentioned in note 1, see secularism as a fundamental condition for 
the flowering of Western-type democracy.” As for secularized religion, they 
see nothing wrong with it; on the contrary, religion should become a matter 
of private faith. Indeed, this is a central theoretical position in their view of 
Islamism as a grave impediment in the “democratization” and “modernization” 
of Islamic societies along Wester lines. How this can be achieved is still debated, 
but no ane among such intellectuals and policy-planners disagrees that it is 
an imperative, As Zakaria argues in relation to the Middle East, “[aJo one can 
make democracy, liberalism, of secularism take root in these societies without 
their own search, efforts, and achievements. But the Westem world in general, 
andl the United States in particular, ean help enormously." Ina more omate but 
decisive manner, replete with biblical imagery, President G.W. Bush's 2005 
inauguration speech followed the same logic. This determination is what makes 
all debate about secularism in Islam part of the present analysis. For the author, 
all this is not a matter of developing a political agenda apropos of this book, 
but of inviting political realities to inform the analysis. 








PLAN OF THE BOOK 


I conchsde this introduction with a description of the individual chapters 
that fallow. The first chapter offers an overview of the history of Islam in the 
Middle East and North Afiiea. It stats with a short reference to pre-Islamic 
Arabia and then introduces Prophet Mubamunad and his mission. It moves 
{quickly to the disewssion of the four caliphs and the Umayyad and "Abbasid 
historical periods and then describes the loss of unity of the Muslim world, 
Out of the three major empires ~ Mogul, Safavid and Ottoman ~ the analysis 
focuses on the last one, which more than the other two shaped the Islamic 
societies of the Middle East and North Africa, This is used as a device to bring 
into the picture European colonialism and the struggle for independence, this 
time in the name of nationalism. The late and post-colonial periods are con- 
sidered rather briefly, as I return to them in the last three chapters of the 
book through the discusion of Islamic reformism and Islamism, Chapter 1 
concludes with a short discussion of the sunni-shi'a distinction. 
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‘The second chapter is divided into two parts. In the first part I introduce 
the doctrinal sources or foundations of Islamic tradition, that is the Qur'an, the 
Prophetic traditions (sunna, hadith), the consensus of the community (ijma‘) 
and the methodological principle of analogic reasoning (giyds or ijtihad). In the 
second part of the chapter I discuss the wmma (the Community of Believers) as 
a concept that connects the universal vision of Islam with the local understand- 
ings of it. Um and society, smma and the nation-state, umma and “orthodoxy” 
are among the subjects I consider. The main point is that the discourse about 
the unity of the wmma is very important among Muslims today and should be 
recognized as a powerfull political tool, as well as a part of a unifying Muslim 
vision that may shape local realities. At the same time, though, the umma 
should not be essentialized and removed from the realm of history. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of those mechanisms that bring together distinct 
communities of Muslims as members of the universal umma, either in the 
context of international Islamic organizations or through the development of 
transnational channels of “Islamic” aid 
The third chapter introduces the religious scholars and interpreters of Islamic 
literary tradition, the ‘ulamd’. The chapter begins with a discussion of Islamic 
education and Islamic schools (madrasa). The analysis touches upon the nature 
of religious knowledge and the ways it has been traditionally disseminated 
It then continues by showing how the colonization of the Middle East and 
Islamic Africa led to the diminishing of the power of the madrasa in favor of 
‘Western-type education. 

I then proceed to discuss the traditional world of the ‘lama’ and the changes 
that the establishment of national states brought to it. The idea is that today, in 
the context of “orthodoxy” production, the state itself functions as the most 
authoritative interpreter of Islamic tradition using for this purpose the system 
‘of national education. At the same time, I describe how the role of the ‘lama’ 
has been further transformed through the appearance of “lay” interpreters of 
Islamic doctrine and practices, the Islamists, The chapter concludes with an 
analysis of the role of orality in the interpretation of Islam's textual tradition. 
Despite the fact that Islam is often called one of the “religions of the book,” 
1 endeavor to show that to an extent it is the oral that determines the power 
of the text and that the present use of audiovisual material for calling people 
to God (da‘wa) has important consequences for both the articulation of the 
Islamic message and its political implications. 

‘The fourth chapter presents the five pillars of Islam: the confession of 
faith (shahdda), the ritual prayer (sald), alms-giving (zakai), the Ramadin fast 
(al-saum), and the pilgrimage to Mecca (hajf). The five pillars of Islam consitute 
templates for practice which shape Muslim subjects and through which Islam 
is presented as something more than a religion in the Western sense of the 
word, which nowadays has a ring of privacy. In contrast to this, the five pillars 
organize the framework within which Muslims can act as members of the 
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tumma despite the differences which characterize individual Muslim societies and 
despite the different interpretations offered. Here again the clusive nature of 
“orthodoxy” plays a prominent role. Additionally. with an eye to the political 
implications adhering to the prescribed duties associated with the five pillars, 
special attention is given to the political and civic elements of zakir and the 
hhajj as ways of organizing and articulating the vision of the universal wmma, 

‘The fifth chapter deals with Islamic mysticism and functions as a counter- 
weight to the previous one. Indeed, mysticism is intricately associated with 
Muslim theological and legal discourse as nwo dimensions of Islamic experi 
ence. In the first part of the chapter I discuss the notion of generalized blessing 
(haraka) and the role of Muslim “saints” in relation to the organization of 
the siif7 brotherhoods. | then discuss several examples of sufism from Egypt, the 
Sudan, Algeria, and elsewhere, In the second part of the chapter I consider the 
world of the spirits and their cult. As a rule, the discussion of spirit-powsesion 
cults does not constitute part of scholarly accounts of Islamic tradition; they are 
somehow seen as rustic local “traditions” of a rather "un-orthadox” character. 
This is wrong, as the cults are often central in the self-identification of local 
populations as “good” Muslim persons. After a short discussion of the notion 
of “syncretism,” | discuss cases of spirit-possession cults from North Africa. 

In chapters 6, 7, and 8 1 discuss what I call modes of action of of being in 
the world, namely Islamic reformism and Islamism. I treat these modes of action 
as ideal types which enable us to codify the responses that many Muslims give 
to themselves and the world around them concerning Islamic discourse. In 
chapter 6 1 introduce the political history of Islamic reformisn through dis- 
cussion of the Ottoman Tanzimét and the views of Jamil al-Din al-Afghinl, 
Muhammad "Abdu, Muhammad Rashid Rid, and some of the more recent 
reformists in Egypt and Syria, The chapter is not meant to present a compre- 
hensive history of Islamic reformism, but an overview of s movement which, 
although it never acquired a popular character, hay nonetheless been influential 
in the manner in which Muslim intellectuals and political actors see Western 
discourse and employ notions they initially discovered in colonially imposed 
forms of Western modemity. The chapter concludes with a critical discussion 
of Islamic reformism as a political movement and as an ideological trend within 
the wider Islamic discourse, Although the notion of " production 
is present in the analysis, chapter 6 is the least anthropological one of the book 
= if L may put it thus ~ because its subject matter ts removed from what 1 
called earlier the “ethnographic mode of production.” 

In the last two chapters I consider Islamism. Chapter 7 starts with a brief 
discussion concerning the terminology (fundamentalism, political Islam, Islamic 
resurgence, ete), which I relate ¢o some of the underlying assumptions con- 
cerning Islamism, and an overview of Islamist discourse and its relation to 
‘Western modemity. I then present Islamism ay 3 polycentric movement which 
brings together political parties, organizations, groups, and single individuals 
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who exhibit a number of common characteristics and more or lew share the 
same Islamic vision, This enables me to avoid both oversimplified conceptions 
of Islamism as a single monolithic religio-political trend and those that see each 
group ot organization operating in its own separate universe. Instead, I approach 
Islamism at two levels, First, in chapter 7, L consider five ideological positions 
which I believe characterize all Islamist groups. Then, in chapter 8, 1 single 
out five other ideological points of view which distinguish between them. 

‘These ten points of similarity and difference between Islamist groups are 
not exhaustive. To a certain extent, they have been selected in an idiosyncratic 
way. Nonetheless, considering Islamism through the analytical framework they 
construct enables us t0 discern some kind of order. All this gives me the 
opportunity to discuss several important issues, such as the Islamists’ views of 
the West, their views on polygyny, female employment, and the nuclear family, 
their understanding of democracy and pluralisen, and, most importantly, their 
indirect connection with a general tend of conservansm that characterizes many 
sectors of the lower and middle classes in many Muslim societies. In that sense, 
chapters 7 and 8 aspire to destroy stereotypes and go beyond demonization, 
thus enriching our understanding of a trend in Islam that is currently seeking 
to acquire a hegemonic role in the process of “orthodoxy” production. 





The Islamic Community 
through History 


For many Muslims today important events of the past continue to influence 
the way in which they perceive themselves within the world, Terms, such as 
“Sunnis” and “shiites" which came into being in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
as well as events such as the battle of Badr (ap 624), the battle of Karba 
(ap 680), the cleventh- and twelfth-century crusades, the Mongol attacks 
(ap 1258), the destruction of Spanish-Arabie lands, European colonization, 
and the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 retain particular gravity 
within the framework of Islamic discourse 

My reference, therefore, to the past is not meant as a mere presentation 
of historical facts, It is more an attempt to refer to the emergence and initial 
formation of certain basic notions and processes of Islamic tradition which are 
still operational, In the context of a religious tradition with a sacred history 
the “past does not signify something that simply “happened” or “was,” but 
something that was “fullfilled” or “accomplished.” From this point of view, it 
is hoped that this attempt at sketching Islamic history, however inadequate and 
partial, will help readers achieve a greater understanding of what follows in 
later chapters, mainly in relation to the mechanisms of production of Islamic 
“orthodoxy.” By this 1 mean those interpretations of Islamic tradition which 
in particular historical conjunctions achieve political dominance. 

Within this framework, it is important to remember that traditionally the 
history of Islam has been connected with the existence of some sort of Islamic 
political entity or entities, similar to what is today called an “Islamic state." 
Excluding the case of Muslim minorities in Europe and elsewhere, it is diffi 
ile to speak of an Islamic tradition without bearing in mind the existence, 
even an imagined one, of geographically defined areas governed by Islamic law 
(shar‘a) ~ in spite of disagreements between Muslims as to its nature, content, 
and application. 

Indeed, with the appearance of the first Islmic polity in seventh-century 
Madina — which is rhetorically used as the prototype for modern-day efforts 
at the formation of Islamic states — Islam spread both as a religious faith and as 
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a political order, creating during the course of its history an Islamic civilization 
In other words, what one would call “religion” seems to have been the domin- 
ant political idiom of Muslim societies for centuries claiming a particularly 
active role during the twentieth century ~ without this making us blind to the 
existence of conflicts and disagreements when other idioms, like ethnicity or 
nationalism, also claimed a role in the historical process. 

According to this vision, and its partial applications in different historical 
periods, the believers in their entirety make up a single religious, cultural, and 
(occasionally) political entity vis-d-vis the non-Muslims, not only in terms of 
a well-designated area, but also in terms of “a complex of social relations” 
informed by Islamic discourse.* Even within the framework of the very real 
diversity that characterizes Middle Eastern and North African Muslim societies, 
belief in the Islamic vision together with important common cultural tes 
originating from a common Arabic heritage guaranteed, and for many still does, 
a deeply felt unity for significant numbers of people, certainly without ignor- 
ing important differentiating elements. In other words, what has been achieved 
throughout Islamic history, sometimes more and sometimes less successfully, has 
been a dynamic composition, not always harmonious, but also conflictual, The 
unity to which I refer, then, is not synonymous with homogeneity; it does not 
dispense with the local or support the existence of only one interpretation of 
Islamic discourse, Its imagined character and the fact that it bas nearly always 
been a cherished goal, a noble quest, a dream to be fullfilled, a project to be 
completed, may have been its greatest source of power.’ 

In terms of Islamic discourse, until the onslaught of European colonialism 
this imagined unity implied a division of the world into two separate houses, 
estates, abodes, states of being, or kingdoms: the “land of Islam’ (dir al-dslami) 
and the “land of war" (dir al-harb). The former was inhabited by Muslims, 
allegedly irrespective of race, color, or language. The latter was inhabited by 
non-Muslims ako irrespective of race, color, or language.’ Both states were under 
the leadership of some person or persons and the best relationship existing 
between them at the level of doctrine was a non-attack agreement rather than 
an agreement based on friendship and cooperation — although this idea was 
pursued in the realm of law. This surely neither excluded economic cooperation 
and diplomatic relations between believers and infidels, nor hostilities between 
Muslims. It is however important to remember that diplomatic relations as 
well as hostilities were conceptualized and legitimized in terms of Islamic law, 
as the economic, political, or other motives at their base were often conceived 
or expressed in terms of Islamic discourse. 

As it were, historical developments over the centuries brought both Muslim 
and Western societies face to face with continually transforming policies and 
economic conditions. These required new ways of perceiving reality and new 
interpretations of religious/cultural ideas. Obviously, the division of the world 
in two spheres according to rehgious allegiance could not remain static, In due 
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time, prompted by real changes in the world surrounding them which demanded 
the continuation and extension of political and economic relations, Muslim 
societies responded to the challenge. This neither happened everywhere at 
the same time nor in the same manner. It was a long process which is still 
evolving, Pethaps the only constant one could easily observe is the growing 
overdetermination by Europe, or nowadays the West. 

It is therefore obvious that the imagined unity of the Community of Believers 
and the division of the world into “land of Islam” and the “land of war” should 
be seen as constructs, as open-ended templates always open to interpretations 
Which at all times support, and are supported by, the prevailing historical 
conditions. Therefore, for Mushms in modem-day Egypt, Jordan, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Bahrain, Turkey, Senegal, or Nigeria ~ to take a few random examples 
= the meaning of the terms is continually changing in relation both to the 
historical experience of their own societies and the way in which the subjects 
perceive Islam, in other words in relation to the position which this tradition 
holds in their lives and in the life of cher communities. Possibly for some, 
Islam lies at the center of their world; for others. it could be an old tradition 
which has now been overtaken by events. For some others, it could represent 
the basis of one of many identities which, depending on the case and cireumn~ 
stances, serves as a medium for self-expression. Similarly, for others, it could 
be combined with a common Arabic cultural heritage which characterizes the 
whole of the Middle East and North Africa, And of course, there would be 
some for whom Islam might never have been of importance. Since the past is 
rendered meaningful in the present, all meanings of Islamic tradition are con- 
stantly in a historic process of redefinition and contestation, 

‘The historical trajectory attempted in this chapter takes us from pre-Islamic 
‘Arabia to the emergence of the modem Middle East and North Africa, It 
should be read in conjunction with chapters 6, 7, and 8, where the discussion 
of the modem period is extended to the present and certain themes and 
practices of Islamic traditions are considered in detail 








FROM PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA TO THE ARABIA OF 
PROPHET MUHAMMAD 


Islam appeared in the Arabian Peninsola in the seventh century: it therefore 
has a history of approximately thirteen centuries. The langest part of Arabia, 
roughly equal to a third of the area of contemporary Western Europe, is desert 
and steppe. Agriculture is only possible in some small areas, mainly close to the 
cousts of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

“The inhabitants of seventh-century Arabia were Bedouin, The Bedouin 
tribes had a nomadic lifestyle, moving from oasis to oasis in search of water 
and pastures for their camels and their few goats and sheep, The leader of 
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every tribe was called “shaykh” and headed a council of elders made up of 
the heads of the tribe’s clans. The council, however, did not have the legal 
power to impase its opinions on its members. Thus, the basic institution of the 
Bedouin political structure was the feud in an environment of continuous 
hostilities. Within this climate, the institution of patrilineal descent and the law 
of revenge were the only protection which an individual had when faced with 
the threat of murder. 

‘The main towns of the area were Mecca and Yathnib. Both were important 
commercial centers and Mecca in particular was a junction in the caravan 
routes. In the dialect of the Sibr'ans, a local "group of tolerated monotheists," 
the word “Mecca” (Makkah) means “asylum” or “refuge.”* This indicates that 
Jong before the birth of Prophet Muhammad in the sixth century, the city had 
some religious significance apart from its wealth. Mecca lies 48 miles from the 
Red Sea in a rocky valley of southem Hijiz that is unsuitable for cultivation, 
From this position, it dominated the caravan routes which connected the 
north with the south and the east with the west. As a result, from early on, the 
city had become a principal trading station between the Mediterranean port 
‘of Gaza and Marib in the Sabi'an country, In this way, Mecca connected the 
Indian Ocean with Syria and the areas of present-day Iraq, and lran and Central 
‘Asia with East Africa 

Mecca was therefore the most important city in Arabia and was under the 
domination of one particular Bedouin tribe, the Quraysh, The dominant posi- 
tion of the Quraysh in the political life of Mecca as well as of the surrounding 
area was directly related to the distance of the city from the main political and 
cultural forces of the area: the Zoroastrian empire of the Sisinid Persians and 
the Christian Byzantine Empire, which reached as far as Syria and Palestine, 
from which the Jewish cultural tradition had diffused around the surrounding 
area, At the same time, Mecca was far enough from Yemen, which at that 
time dominated the southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula, and it could, if local 
geography had allowed it, pose as a rival political and economic power. The 
role of the Quraysh was to maintain Mecca's political, economic, and cultural 
independence against all those other powers and at the same time, continue 
their leadership over the neighboring desert Bedouin tribes. 

In this undertaking they were aided not only by the great distances from the 
political giants surrounding them, but also by the economic prosperity of the 
city. Also of help was the elevation of Mecca by the Quraysh to a sacred site, 
where pagan Bedouin worship could be expressed through a commonly accepted 
symbol, the rock of Ka'ba. With this aim, the Quraysh had imposed a four- 
month truce period, which allowed thousands of pilgrims each year to visit the 
sity to celebrate in the temple of Kaba, which housed 360 tribal idols. 

At the same time, the Quraysh and the other Bedouin knew quite well the 
basic tenets of the surrounding monotheistic traditions, i.e. Christianity, Judaism, 
and Zoroastrianism, while they themselves believed in the existence of Allalt, 
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the one and only God and Creator of all things. Therefore, in the seventh 
century, when the Muslim Prophet Muhammad ibn “Abd Allah preached the 
absolute monotheism of Islam and spoke of paradise, hell, and final judgment, 
his listeners could easily understand the terms he used and the meaning of his 
words. However, the socio-political implications of Muhammad's preaching 
were, at the very least, revolutionary for the establishment of the Quraysh and 
their allies. 

More than one billion Muslims all over the world enunciate, whisper, pray 
to, sing, or simply hear the names of God and Prophet Muhammad every 
day.’ Let's tke, for example, the calling to prayer five times a day from the 
minarets of the mosques in all the cities and villages in Islamic societies. In this 
call, the believers are emphatically reminded that there is one God and his 
Prophet is Muhammad. 

But apart from that, one does not have to be a believer and to pray in order 
to pronounce the names of God and the Prophet. All that is required is to 
speak one of the basic languages of Islam ~ Arabic, Persian, Urdu’ ~ or more 
simply to use in the course of daily speech standard expressions of Arabic 
otigin which a person hears whether in Lahore in Pakistan, Cairo in Egypt, 
Damascus in Syria, Kano in Nigeria, or Kuala Lumpur in Malaysia. 

‘The basic facts of the Prophet's life are known to all Muslims. They are 
taught in schools, are woven into the daily lives of the believers, and, depend 
ing on the circumstances, are used as living examples of action and codes of 
behavior, becoming the object of speeches on radio and television and come 
mented on in countless publications which are to be found in bookshops, 
open-air markets, outside mosques, of in bazaars and fairs. Indeed, separate 
studies could be carried out into the position the name of Prophet Muhammad 
holds in the collective imagination of Muslims worldwide. 

‘Mubammad ibn ‘Abd Allah was born in ab 5701 in Mecea. He belonged 
to the Quraysh tribe and was the son of 'Abd Allah and Amina, He lost his 
parents very eatly and was raised by his paternal uncle, Abd Talib. Mubammad 
‘was involved in trade and took part in many caravans, thus coming in contact 
with Byzantines, Jews, and Persians, At the age of 25, he married Khadija, a 
wealthy widow, the owner of the business for which Muhammad had worked 
for some time, They stayed married for fifteen years. All of their children died 
young except for their daughter Fitima, who was to play an important role in 
Islamic history. 

‘Although illiterate,” Mubammad was considered by the society of Mecca to 
be a fair, honorable, and intelligent person. As tradition has it, he would often 
Jeave the city for short periods of time and wander in the desert, contemplat- 
ing his life and the suffering he saw around him, the injustice of the traders, 
and the misery of the poor. During one such night, Muhammad had the firs 
revelation of God’s word, thus being admitted into the ranks of the Semitic 


prophets. 
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For the first 10 years, the society of Mecca was opposed to the words and 
teachings of the new Prophet, who professed a strict monotheistic worship 
and condemned economic exploitation, thus appearing totally opposed to the 
existing political order. The main center of opposition was the Umayyad clan 
of the Quraysh. However, in 620 the situation changed fundamentally. The 
Prophet was invited by the inhabitants of Yathnb, a fertile oasis town 300 miles 
to the north of Mecca, to come as an arbitrator in a vendetta between the 
tribes there. From July to September 622, Muhammad and his followers 
gradually left Mecea in secret, their lives in danger. Soon after their establish 
ment in Yathrib, the local popultion converted to Islam and the first Com- 
munity of Believers (ununa) was established." From then on, Yathrib was 
called madinat al-nabi, meaning “‘the city of the Prophet" or simply al-Madina, 
The move or emigration of the Muslims to Madina was called hijra and has 
become the beginning of the Muslim calendar. 

For Mubsmimad, settling in Madina was an opportunity to establish a com= 
munity based exclusively on the message of Islam regarding not only the 
personal life of its members but also its very social structure, In the previous 
years it had become clear that Islam was something more than a personal code 
of conduct which allowed the believer to follow God's path. More than that, 
Islam. provided society with a law which informed all social practices and 
values, transforming them into something fundamentally different from what 
had existed up to that point." 

Islam was not limited to the pious reformation of the individual: it sought the 
reformation of the whole of society. It ts here that the historic meaning of the 
Madinan polity is to be found for many Mushms: the matrix organization of 
the Islantic state and the organizing principle for Islam as “a total way of ied 
The Ishintic pohty of Madina was a regime, a social order of things, as well as a 
personal and social vision completely interwoven with Islam as a religious tradi- 
Hon, as 3 political practice, and as a social command, with the Prophet of God 
as the religious, political, and military leader of the Community of Believers, 

Once in Madina, Mubammad went to war with Mecca and the pagan 
tribes of the desert Bedouin, One of the most significant battles, which is still 
evoked, was the battle of Badr (624), in which the Muslims under the leader- 
ship of the Prophet defeated a much larger army from Mecea,"” Finally, in the 
spring of 632, the whole of Arabia was unified under the flag of Islam. The 
Prophet died three months later in June 632 and was buried in Madina. 

For the Muslims, Muhammad did not establish a new religion. Just as other 
prophets before him, he came as a reformer of the Semitic monotheistic religion 
of Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, all of them earlier prophets of the same God in 
an unbroken Abrahamic tradition. God's final prophet was an exemplary yet 
ordinary man, Muhammad ~ although one later provided with an Abrahamic 
genealogical connection. "* His revelation came to Muhammad gradually. After 
the latter's death, the revelation was written down so that it would not be lost 
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with the death of the men who knew it by heart. Thus, the Qur'an (translated 
as Recitation) came into being as a holy book. 


THE PERIOD OF THE CALIPHATE 


Given the central role of the Prophet, his death could have proved fatal for the 
unity of the Community, since he had not appointed a successor. The Prophet's 
comades, an informal but powerful group of believers, who had followed 
Mubammad from the beginning of his mission and who had distinguished 
themselves as much for their devotion co hum as for their strategic and other 
abilities, hastened to reassure believers and elect his successor ~ a difficult job, 
certainly, but one they carried out with minimum strife 

Be that as it may, the death of the Prophet caused nifts in the Community. 
‘The period which I shall deseribe briefly in the following pages 1s called the 
period of the caliphate and is divided into three separate periods: the peniod of 
the rightly guided caliphs (632-61), the dynastic period of the Umayyads 
(661-750), and the dynastic period of the ‘Abbisids (750-1258) 


The Period of the Rightly Guided Caliphs (632-661) 


“This period includes the governing of the Islamic community by four khalifas 
(successors; hence the anglicized “caliphs]”), all of whom were numbered 
among the initial and faithful followers of the Prophet. During the leadership 
of the first three the great expansion of Islam began. All of Arabia, Palestine, 
Syria, Jordan, Imag, Persia, and Egypt fell into the hands of Arab Muslims 
Huge areas of the Byzantine Empire and the Persian Empire of the Sisinids 
became Islamic colonies with a strong Ambic character,!” functioning as an 
impetus for the Islamization of the local populations. This large expansion 
brought great profits to the families of big merchants in Mecca and Madina, 
thus sowing the first seeds of internal strife. In 656, the third caliph, "Uthmin, 
was murdered and his place was taken by the son-in-law of the Prophet, ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Tab, ‘Ali is one of the most important figures in Islamic tradition 
because he was at the epicenter of the separation between the sunt and shia 
Muslims, which is discussed on pp. 29-34. 

‘Alt was one of the first converts to Islam and a charismatic personality. With 
Fatima, the only living child of Muhammad and Khadija, he had two children, 
Hasan and Husayn. After the Prophet's death, many Muslims believed that the 
leadership of the Community of Believers should remain with his family, and 
specifically with ‘Ali who was his closest patemal ule relative. The supporters 
of ‘Ali, who were later called shi'a, believed that he should have become the 
first caliph and not Aba Bakr. For this reason, even today, the shi“a consider 
the first three caliphs as illegitimate. 
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During ‘Ali's reign, two armed conflicts broke out between Muslims, which 
are remembered to this day as a period of great trial and strife (al-fitna al-kubrd). 
Both conflicts were related to the stance taken by "All against those who had 
murdered ‘Uthmin. In the first conflict, ‘Ali defeated the army of the youngest 
of the Prophet's wives, ‘A’isha, who sought revenge for the death of ‘Uthmin 
and accused ‘Ali of having been elected by those who had murdered the 
previous caliph. In the second conflict, ‘Ali fought against the army of Mu'iwiya, 
the governor of Syria, nephew of 'Uthmin and brother-in-law of the Prophet, 
who refused to obey ‘Ali's orders to relinquish power, These wars have been 
very important for Islamic tradition and their consequences are still felt today 
since they led indirectly to the murder of ‘Alt and directly to the death of his 
son Husayn in the battle of Karbala’ (680), the two events which make up the 
basis of shi'a Islam. 

In an effort to achieve political dominance, ‘Alf and Mu'iwiya’s arnaics 
confronted each other in Syria in 657. To solve the problem they entered 
into peaceful negotiations, but ‘Ali rejected the results and continued fighting. 
Before that, though, he had to find a solution to a more pressing problem, 
“Ali's decision to embark on negotiations for his legal ascent to the position 
of caliph made some of his supporters abandon him. Known as Khitijites 
(“seceders" or “rebels”), these extremists quickly increased in number while 
their intransigent dogmatic positions placed in jeopardy the legitimacy of 
“AIT in the eyes of the Arab Muslims of the wider area. Then in 658, after 
unsuccessful intermediary efforts, “All slaughtered a large number of Khinjites, 
an act which was morally condemned by neatly all believers. In this climate, 
highly unfavorable for ‘Ali, Mu‘iwiya continued governing Syria and managed 
to extend his control over Egypt. Finally, in 661, "Alf was murdered by 4 
Khinyite, This development allowed Mu'iwiya to become caliph, establishing 
the Umayyad dynasty and transforming the caliphate into a monarchy with 
Damascus as its capital 









‘The Dynastic Period of the Umayyads (661-750) 


In many respects, the Umayyad dynasty was really an Arab kingdom. Society was 
based on an Arab military anstocracy, which was transformed into a hereditary 
caste, The heart of the defense of the Umayyad polity, which also included 
many non-Amb Muslins, was composed of Synan Arab forces under the 
direct orders of the caliph. Since these constituted the guarantee of his remaini- 
ing in power, they were well rewarded with booty from various campaigns 
The Arab Muslims, as well, received better treatment than the non-Arabs and 
paid less tax. 

The state was imperialist in character. Arab bureaucracy appropriated the more 
developed elements of Greek and Byzantine legislation. Arabic became the lingua 
franca of the Umayyad polity, laying the foundation of an Arab-Islamic vision 
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of unity which still prevails in the Middle East and North Africa.'* However, 
the incorporation of non-Islamic clements and ideas came gradually into indirect 
conflict with Islam as an ideology which legalized the existing political power. 
Nowhere is this more obvious than in the issue of Islamic law. 

The customary rights of the provinces, the decisions of the caliph, and 
the laws issued by the judges created a situation of pronounced subjectivity, 
where the purportedly one and only law of God could not be exactly defined. 
This situation led to the development of a legal science and other theological 
sciences since the intellectuals of the state tried to find solutions. As time 
passed, what became known as Islamic law (shari‘s) was created, without, 
however, being considered by all Muslims as a complete and clear set of rules, 
‘As we shall see, the shari‘s has always maintained a degree of ambiguity and 
a dynamism which allowed it to define and reflect Islamic “truth” in societies 
and times quite different from each other, depending on the existing socio 
political conditions. 

On the other hand, ruling-class exceses, political competition, and palace 
intrigues, ax well as the corruption of the bureaucracy, led wo the develop= 
ment of mysticism or sufism which, initially, had more the characteristics of a 
personal quest for God and the truth rather than that of an organized social 
movement." 





The Dynastic Period of the “Abbjisids (750-1258) 


‘The difficulties encountered during the Umayyad period gave rise to factors 
which finally led to the disintegration of their dynasty. Among the many dis 
enchanted groups were the shi'u, other Islamic factions, non-Arab Muslims, and 
the rich families of Mecea and Madina who envied the wealth of the Syrian 
ruling class, as well as many devoted believers who disagreed with the viola 
tion of moral rules and what they saw as the alienation of society from Islamic 
principles, Amongst thens was Aba al-'Abbis, a descendint of the Prophet's 
uncle al“Abbis, who became caliph and moved the capital to the newly 
established city of Baghdad. Thus, the center of the Islamic polity was moved 
from Syria to Iraq. 

Even though the new political order relied on the sumiand crushed the shia 
and other sects, it had Islamic legitimacy. The ruling class took care to develop 
Islamic discourse and became protector of a new ascending group of intellectuals 
and law students, the religious scholary-jurisconsults (‘lami’) Islamic teaching 
‘was specitically encouraged by the building of mosques and the establishment 
of schools, The arts, as well as theology and law, were developed to a great 
extent. The appearance of a comprehensive theory for the shari'a is a product 
of this period." In addition, Islamic philosophy served as the conduit through 
which Greek philosophy, mainly Ptonism and Neo-Platonism, became known 
in Europe of the Middle Ages. The ‘Abbasids were also influenced by Persian 
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culture. Bureaucracy and the army ceased to be regarded as the occupation of 
the aristocrats. Soldiers were paid as civil servants, and a large number of Persians 
were promoted to high ranks 

“Abbasid prosperity was based on trade, industry, and agriculture. At the 
same time, Islam spread to a large part of the then known world, including the 
whole of North Africa and Spain in the west, and Iran and the uplands of 
Central Asia in the east 


THE PARTITIONING OF THE ISLAMIC WORLD 
(AL-“ALAM AL-ISLAMI) 


For the Christian populations of Europe, Muslim power was initially an 
unknown factor with which they had to learn how to come to terms.” On 
the one hand, Muslims rejected the divinity of Jesus, which was the basis 
‘of Church power, as well as the perfection of the Christian teaching; on the 
other hand, their communities were continually spreading, placing under their 
control huge areas and Islamizing thousands upon thousands of Christians, 
Those who were not Islamized were Arabized to a great extent. Just at the 
time when Christian Europe was going through the Middle Ages, with all its 
ideological and cultural rigidity, Islam glowed with life and energy. Consider- 
ing the Muslims as enemies at the gate, the Christian-European response 
to Islam was, except in a few cases, negative, hostile, and uncompromising, 
Muhammad was considered to be the archetype of evil, the apocalyptic figure 
of anti-Christ. Even Dante, in his Divine Comedy placed Mubammad in the 
lowest level of hell.? 

In the fifth an/eleventh ap century” European societies reacted. In a series 
‘af battles, Spain and those areas of Italy that had been under partial Arab 
occupation were recaptured, while 1095 saw the beginning of the crusades, 
which peaked in 1204." Gradually, the ‘Abbasid state Jost its unity and way 
transformed into a commonwealth of semi-autonomous sultanates, such as the 
North African provinces of the shia Pitimids, the swint Ayyabid sultanates 
in the lands of present-day Syria, Iraq, Hijiz, Yemen, and Egypt, and the sua? 
sultanate of the Saljuq Turks in Asia Minor. 

In the thirteenth century Ginghiz Khan and his descendants invaded the 
Muslim lands of western Asia, defeated the Saljuqs, and established a Mongol 
presence that came to be known as the Il-Khans, Despite their notorious ferocity, 
the ll-Khans were Islamized relatively quickly and melted into the Middle East, 
thus rendering their distinction from the Turks irrelevant. At the same time, 
Egypt managed to remain outside the sphere of the Mongols’ influence and was 
ruled by the Mamlik sultans of Turkish descent for 300 years until 1517. Still, 
in spite of internal conflicts and the crumbling of the Islamic world in areas 
administered mainly by military leaders, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
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were periods when ideas flourished and during which many of the basic tenets 
of Islamic law, theology, and philosophy were formed. 

In the fifteenth to early sixteenth centuries there were three Muslim empires: 
the Ouoman, the Persian Safavid, and the Mogul of the Indian subcontinent, 
Here I shall refer to the Ottomans, since the other two, despite their importance, 
did not play a direct role in the Islamic Middle East and south Mediterranean 
order of things on which Iam focusing my interest. 

‘The thirteenth-century Mongol invasions had led to a westwards migration 
of the Anatolian Muslim Turkic nomads. Among these groups, a number of 
small independent political entities developed with clear onentation towards 
expansionist activity within the framework of a holy war against the local 
Christian populations and often against cach other. Of all these groups of holy 
Muslim warriors (ghiaf), the most successful was that of the Osmanli family. 

Under capable military leaders (begs), the Osmanli or Ottomans, as they 
were called in Europe, attracted large numbers of Muslim warnors and land~ 
less local peasants, and advanced on the rich lands of neighboring Byzantium. 
In the course of 100 years, the Ottontans established a powerful empire with 
Constantinople/Istanbul as its capital, The new imperial order set the col~ 
lective imagination of the wider Islamic world on fire, Although adopung 
pre-existing Byzantine models, all administrative practices were clearly within 
an Islamic interpretative framework. The Ortoman Empire was a fully fledged 
‘Muslim polity. 

‘This is well demonstrated in the political philosophy upon which imperial 
authority was based, especially during the sixteenth century, as well as in the 
prominent position of Islamic law and the ‘wlama", Concerning the former, the 
spread and consolidation of the empire, and mainly the occupation of Con~ 
stantinople, allowed Ottoman sultans to claim that the amir, i.e, the Muslin 
leader, was a natural necessity and that he governed according to Islamic law. 
‘That made him indeed the Prophet's caliph (succewor).* Accordingly, the 
whole imperial government and the administrative staff formed the army of 
Islam (‘asker’) which, together with the whole of society and its wealth, were 
at the disposal of the leader.” This political philosophy was dominant during 
the particularly important (also on a symbolic level) expansion of the Ottomans 
into the Muslim lands of Egypt and Arabia (1517). 

Concerning the law and the ‘wlami’, it is true that in all Islamic societies, 
Islamic law has always had an important role as an idiony of social cohesion and 
as a code of cultural practices and dispositions. Apart from this, though, in the 
case under consideration the shari's came to legitimize the political commands 
of central power and the mission of the state itself. This gave the ‘wlama* 
significant power and allowed them to identify their interests and expectations 
with thase of the empire as a whole, despite the lack of administrative self 
sufficiency.” Therefore, particularly after the occupation of the Arab lands, the 
Ottoman ‘ulama’ were asked to express, on an ideological level, the will and 
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aspirations of the Islamic world as a whole. Correspondingly, Islamic law formed 
the basis of state legislation, with well-educated judges holding important posi- 
tions in the bureaucracy. This led to the further codification of the sharia and 
state jurisprudence, which was often independent of the former conceming, 
the content, but drew from it its legality.” 

During the sixtcenth and seventeenth centunes the pace of Owoman expan- 
sion was checked, Although it included much of the Balkans, today’s Middle 
East and North Africa, and counted sizeable numbers of Chnistians among 
its subjects, the empire showed signs of political slothfulness and passivity. 
Political power passed to the grand vizier and the aristocracy, the famous 
Janisary slve-soldiers, traditionally the backbone of the imperial armies, lost 
their effectiveness, and political intngue and corruption became rampant. The 
situation worsened in the eighteenth century, though there were areas of 
social life, expecially in the big urban centers, which showed some dynamism. 
‘A mismanaged polity suffering from a deep economic and political crisis, the 
Ottoman Empire exhibited very clearly the structurally limited capabilities of 
an agrarian society.”” The encounter with the ascending power of European 
imperialism further aggravated this, 

The nineteenth century showed the culmination of these trends. One after 
the other, Ottoman provinces such as Egypt, Algeria, Tunis, Cyprus, Bessarabia, 
and large areas of caster Anatolia came gradually under British, French, and 
Russian control, while other areas such as Serbia, Montenegro, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Romania eventually gained their independence. What remained of the 
empire held itself together under the watchful eye of the three competing 
European empires, the British, the French, and the Russian, and gave rise to 
the so-called Eastern Question, i.e, how to settle Ottoman tertorial disintegra 
tion without Russia gaining excessively.” 

Certainly, the Ortoman sultans did not sit idle watching their world crumble, 
Perceiving the demise of the Ottoman imperial order as a technical problem, 
they initiated a number of modernizing reforms (Targimai) in a last effort to 
avoid the unavoidable. However, due to their autocratic and bureaucratic 
character, the reforms were rejected by society; whatever their other qualities, 
they were really half-baked measures dictated by the political elites who wanted 
to retain some vestiges of power.’ Moreover, seeing them as a Trojan horse 
for the secularization of society made many prominent Muslim intellectuals 
view the ninetcenth-century imperial reforms critically, if not with actual 
hostikty. Both in Turkish and in other provinces, movements like the New 
Ottomans of Nimigq Kemil came into being, and intellectuals such as Sayyid 
Jamal al-Din al~Afghani (1838-97), Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905), and 
Muhaminad Rashid Radi (1865-1935) voiced their concem and articulated 
alternative policies. These intellectuals were the fathers of Islamic modernization 
who criticized the Tanzimat and palace totalitarianism, while at the same time 
warming of the danger of European imperialism and calling Muslims to keep 
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the Community of Believers (umms) united, As we shall see in greater detail 
in chapter 6, in their effort to achieve this, Muslim modemizers also castigated 
‘ulama' conservatism, preaching the need to open Islamic tradition to everything 
creative, even if that came from infidel Europe. 

In 1908 the regime of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid fell with the revolution of the 
Young Turks, who remained in power until 1918, the end of World War I, in 
which the Ottomans were allies of imperial Germany, The defeat really meant 
the end of the empire, and after the war, the political scene changed dramatic 
ally with the emergence of Turkish nationalism under Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk, 
Offically, the state of Turkey was born on October 29, 1923. By 1927 a series 
of measures had wiped out many elements of the centuries-long Otoman 
regime and put Islamic practices aside, sometimes with surprising ferocity,” 

‘Obviously, the establishment of a strong secular, or even anti-religious, 
republican state did not being about the fall and complete obliteration of all 
Islamic elements from modern Turkish reality. It was, nevertheless, a mani~ 
festation of the end of centuries of Islamic history. Let us not forget that the 
Ortoman sultan/caliph maintained that his power originated from that of the 
"Abbasid caliphs (750—1258). Certainly, it is clear that in its various historically 
defined versions Islamic discourse was part of Ottoman tradition and contri- 
buted to Ottoman reality together with other ideas, movements, concepts, and 
practices. However, it cannot be doubted that this muluracial empire at many 
levels was understood as an Islamic political order, even when provinces asked 
for or demanded autonomy, of when the authority of the sultan/ealiph was 
questioned by other poles of Islamic legitimation ~ from the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century revivalist movements discussed in Karpat 2001, such as the 
‘Arabian Wahhabis, the Sudanese Mahdiyya, the Turkic Nagshbindiyya, and 
the North African Sanisiyya, to the Arab revolt of the early twentieth century 
and the emergence of sharifian monarchies. It is possible, then, that as ame 
pased the notion lost some of its luster, but it never completely disappeared, 
nor did it become completely alien to the unfolding of history. 





‘THE BEGINNING OF THE LONG TWENTIETH CENTURY 


‘As we have scen, from the nineteenth century wat the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire and the emergence of the Turkish nation-state early in che twentieth 
century, European colonialism was at its zenith, With the end of World War! 
the Arab-Llamic ecumene came to a vielent end and new political entities were 
constructed along lines dictated by the colonial powers, Geographically, some 
of them coincided with Ottoman administrative units, while others were the 
result of negotiations between European empires. Legally, some of these new 
lands took the form of colonies, while others became mandates, condominiums, 
oor protected territories. Thus, Palestine, Greater Jordan, Iraq, the Arab Emirates, 
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Oman, Aden, Egypt, the Sudan, and the northern part of present-day Somalia, 
became parts of the British Empire. Southern Somalia and Libya became Italian 
territories, while the rest of North Africa, along with Syria and Lebanon came 
under French control. Soon Muslims realized, to quote Umberto Eco, “that 
the world was composed of alien architectures.” 

What had happened? Many wondered how could anyone come to terms 
with such a calamity. From an Islamic point of view, a series of questions 
emerged. Had God forsaken His faithful? Or, had the faithful abandoned 
their God and He reacted by exacting such a terrible punishment? As Said 
S. Samatar argues,” since all Muslims have the assurance that God protects 
them if they live according to the tenets of Islam, the cataclysmic subjugation 
to the Europeans could only be interpreted as a sign that their society had dis- 
anced itself from Islamic tradition ~ in the various forms that they perceived 
it at that historical junction ~ and that they no longer followed God's law. 
What other explanation could there be in the context of Islamic discourse besides 
this for the Community of Believers? We must bear these kinds of questions in 
mind because important clues will emerge in our analysis of Islamic modemiza- 
tion and of Islamism in chapters 6, 7, and 8 respectively 

‘Today, the Middle East and North Africa, two regions which are in the media 
almost daily either as hotbeds of terrorism or ay exotic tourist destinations, are 
still scarred by their colonial legacy. Let us remember that the “Middle East,” 
4 veritable political construct poignantly called by Eickelman “unabashedly Euro- 
centered,""” is perceived as oriental or as a geographically eastern destination 
because it lies to the east of London and Paris, which by definition are in the 
West (with a capital w). Secondly, as already suggested, today's borders in this 
area were defined by the Great Powers without consulting the local populations 
and without taking their history into account 

Thus, we come face to face with a situation where the Middle Eastern and 
North African Muslim societies, notwithstanding their shared Arab-Islamie 
cultural heritage, struggled for the establishment of independent nation-states, 
which for many demonstrates an acceptance on their part of allegedly Westemn- 
style concepts such as “nation-state” and “democracy” which were not present 
in their pre-colonial history. Then, after the end of the colonial ers most Arab 
governments in the 1950s and 1960s promoted secular ideologies, such as thove 
of Arab socialism or pan-Arabism, which shelved most references to Islam. 
That does not mean that for the communities to which I am referring Islamic 
tradition ceased to be important. Not at all 

Even in the heyday of nationalism, Arab socialism, and pan-Arabism, Islam 
Femuined present in people's everyday life and was an important element in 
the formation of group identities in a myriad ways, However, at least directly, 
Islamic discourse was absent not only from the arena of mass politics, but also 
from the sphere of intellectual production of theory that could reach a wider 
Public, This situation began to change in the 1970s, a decade marked by the 
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1973 Arab-Israeli war, the 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran, and the emergence 
of successor situations to the first Arab nationalist governments, entering into 
increasingly treacherous sociocultural and financial straits from which they have 
yet to emerge. In a double act, Islamic discourse has made again its appearance 
as an ideological tool in the hands both of weary governments opening their 
economies to the West and of progressively more defiant Islamist groups 
operating against the West, just as against local governments, under the banner 
“Islam is the solution.” It is perhaps not a coincidence that the most significant 
non-state perpetrated terrorist act of modern history was committed by those 
considered by many in the Muslim world as “holy warrior” against the USA, 
the epitome of Westem political and cultural global hegemony: 

Many of these issues will be revisited in the last three chapters of the book 
in relation to Islamic modemism and Islamism, thus compensating for the brief 
manner in which historical events in post-colonial Islamic societies have been 
treated here.” For the time being, | hope that this short presentation of some 
historical themes will be helpful in the consideration of the content, processes, 
and practices of Islamic discourse that follows in the succeeding chapters 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SUNNI AND SHTA ISLAM 


Another significant historical element of Islamic tradition which has to be 
discussed here is the distinction between sunnt and shia Islam, which has 
already been briefly referred to. The term sunni refers to the form abl al-sunna 
us al-jama'a (the people of the tradition and community), that is, those who 
accepted the continuity and essential unity of the community established by 
the Prophet. The word shia can be translated as “the people of...” or “the 
followers of..." and in this case it refers to the cousin and son-in-law of 
Prophet Muhammad, ‘Ali Abi Talib.”” The majority of shi’ Muslims currently 
live in Iran, southem Iraq, Lebanon, and the Gulf States. Although appearing 
in the seventh century, the distinction between sunné and shia is still relevant, 
based os it is on differences concerning the nature of Islamic political and 
religious authority, as well as the not always friendly relations between the 
two communities in the context of the post-colonial nation-states." 

‘The rise of Aba Bakr to the position of caliph after the Prophet's death in 
632 demonstrated the dominance of the Quraysh vis-A-vis the other Bedouin 
tribes, It also signified the setting aside of the principle of blood relation as a 
precondition for succession in office, as it bypassed the cousin and son-in-law 
of the Prophet, ‘Ali. The same applies for “Umar, Abii Baker's successor, and 
“Uthmin, the successor of "Umar. 

With the murder of the third caliph, the election and murder of ‘AI, and 
the tise of Mu‘dwiya to the position of first caliph of the Umayyad dynasty. 
Which dominated until 750, everything changed significantly. The suit and 
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the shi‘ gradually evolved into two quite distinct political entities and cultural 
camps possessing different principles of political philosophy. 

In the turmoil of these developments, three basic viewpoints were formulated 
regarding the leadership of the Community of Believers. For the majority, Jater 
named sunni, the legitimate line of the first four imams (Muslim religious and 
political leaders) to follow the Prophet coincides with the first four caliphs." 

For the Khirijites, who initially had helped ‘Ali to claim the caliphate, but 
then abandoned him when they considered that he had distanced himself from 
their positions, every attempt to impose the human will on the election of the 
imam rendered it invalid and required his dethronement, by violence if neces~ 
sary. In fact, the deposed imim and his followers were even considered infidels. 
Thus, the Khanyjites considered that both "Uthmsin and ‘AIT had become for 
different reasons infidel, even though they maintained that their original choice 
of "Ali as caliph-imim was correct, The Khirijites also believed that Muslims 
should be ruled by a single imam even if he were the son of a slave. For them, 
the only criterion was the man’s sincere belief in Islam, 

Finally, for shi“ Muslims, the first legitimate imam of Islam was considered 
to be ‘Ali, the fourth of the four orthodox caliphs. This viewpoint promoted 
the creation of a different concept for the role of the mdm in Islam and the 
meaning and importance of the imamate, which even today distinguishes the 
shi'a from the majority of Muslims, i.e. the sumiz, who developed the historical 
meaning of the caliphate 

If we were to describe, in brief, the sun? understanding of the caliphate, 
we would say that the caliph/imim is considered to be the chosen successor of 
the Prophet. He has political and military power but he is not a prophet. He 
is considered to be the leader of the Muslims in a way which does not clearly 
separate religion from politics. 

In later years, mainly from the tenth century onwards, the role of the caliph 
changed. New political developments resulted in the division of the leadership 
of the Community of Believers among two politico-religions figures, the sultan 
and the caliph, At the same time, independent political formations emerged in 
Various parts of the Islamic world, resulting in the de facto political separation 
of the allegedly united and homogenous Islamic Community of Believers into 
independent entities, although the idea of the imagined unity in the name of 
Islam continued to exist on an ideological level 

‘These socio-political changes in the now immense and internally divided 
Muslim world were reflected in the different approaches to the issue of the 
caliphate and the unity of the wmma by the sunni intellectuals, It seems that the 
fundamental principle uppermost in their thoughts was the maintenance of 
legality with respect to the application of Islamic law, as ell as the need for 
smooth governance of the Islamic community, even by leaders who were below 
the required level of perfection on moral issues and theological knowledge, 
which was supposed t6 characterize the Muslim leader. 
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Thus, a clear distinction emerged between the period of the first four caliphs 
and that of the later state of affairs, which basically had all the characteristics of 
a hereditary monarchy with the sultan as a monarch appointing the caliph as a 
high civil servant. The sunaf intellectuals and law teachers considered that since 
the kingship belonged to the sultan who held the position based on military 
power there was no point in insisting that the caliph be appointed strictly 
according to traditional criteria established during the period of the orthodox 
caliphs. According to their line of reasoning, the traditional doctrine was in no 
ease reinterpreted; it simply lay inactive 

‘The shi'a practice was markedly different, From the moment they appeared 
as.a politically coordinated group up until today, the shi'a have been claiming 
that the religious and political leadership of the Community of Believers 
belongs to the mim, who. although not a prophet, is considered to be a man 
inspired by God, both sinless and fauldess. In practice, however, his authority 
has to be in harmony with the collective opinion of the Community of 
Believers, as it is expressed by the religious law teachers. Both sunni and shia 
versions of political theory have certainly developed throughout the centuries, 
but they have not gone far from the principles discussed here. In fact, amongst 
the sunni the notion of the caliphate has been put aude, except in the cave of 
certain Islamist groups, while amongst the shi‘a the office of the imim and its 
executive powers have been additionally boosted in the spirit of Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini and the 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran." 

Without going into roo much deuail, it is worthwhile to mention that 
the shia fall into three subcategories: the Zaydiyya, the Ismi‘iliyya, and the 
Imimiyya. A basic difference between them is the proper succession of imams 
after ‘Ali's death. For the Zaydiyya, every patrilineal descendant of "AI ~ and 
not just descendants of "Ali and Fatima ~ could be proclaimed imdm. The 
Zaydiyya founded an imamate in 893 in Yemen and governed the country 
according to this precept until 1963. 

For the Isma'iliyya, the Qurén has an inner meaning that was revealed only 
to ‘Ali and through a special process of initiation to his representatives and 
missionaries." All the clects constitute a religious elite which should spread 
the message even by force, if that becomes necessary. The high point of the 
Ismi'iyya was the establishment of the Fitimid dynasty in tenth-century Egypt 
which was destroyed by Salih al-Din 200 years later. A contemporary offshoot 
of the Ismi'iliyya are the Druze of Syria and Lebanon, a closed, secretive, and 
hierarchically organized community with their own scriptures and rituals." Here 
We should also mention the Alevi, or ‘Aluwi, of eastern Turkey, northern Iraq, 
Syria, and Lebanion who are often considered by other Muslims as infidels, 
Their ritual life is very different from that of both sunai and shi‘# Muslim 
(for example, their praying cycle is structured differently, they fast for owelve 
days in the month of Muharram rather than in Ramadin, and consider the 
pilgrimage to Mecca unnecessary). Although held politically suspect by other 
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‘Muslims, the "Alawi in Syria have retained a prominent position in the political 
system due to the ‘Alawi descent of former and current presidents Hafidh and 
Bashir al-Asad.*’ 

The main shi‘a sect, the Imamiyya, claim that the imamate is based on the 
rational need of the Community of Believers for leadership, as well as the eternal 
need of mankind for guidance by a spiritually faultless leader, The Imimiyya 
believe that the proper succession of imams continued until 874, when the 
cwelfth imam, Muhammad al-Muntazar, “disappeared.” The dilemma of the 
way and timing of the succession was solved theologically through the dogma 
of the hidden imam. According to that dogma, the imim of the Community 
of Believers has hidden himself in a metaphysical way and will reappear at the 
end of the world in the guise of the messianic figure of the Maldi, meaning 
“the Awaited One. Then he will lead the Muslims in their final victory 
against Evil, and Goodness will reign in the world. Up until that time, the 
shi‘a Muslim community shall be administered by a government of religious 
scholars-jurisconsults (‘ulama'/mullaks) who will interpret Islamic law. 

The rejection of ‘Ali by the majority of Muslims, his murder, and the death 
of his son Husayn have a great symbolic meaning for the shi'a because they 
show how Good was conquered by Evil and how subsequently the Muslims 
were split and finally defeated at the hands of the infidels. According to Akbar 
Ahmed,” this allows the shia to see themselves and their community, and even 
their imdm who is guided by God and in tum is a guide for them, as heroes in 
the eternal battle between Good and Evil, which must in no circumstances be 
lost again, 

In modem times, the shia model of governance has become the dominant 
‘mode! of socio-political organization in Iran after the 1979 Islamic revolution, 
Indeed, for many shi‘a the twelfth imim was Ayatollah Khomeini, even if he 
himself never accepted the title.” 

One of the most thorough analyses of the imim’s role in modem Iran is 
that of Emest Gellner (1987). In this analysis of the sunnt and shia views on 
legality and sanctity in the framework of Weber's pattem ofa charismatic and 
bureaucratic authority, Gellnee offers an interesting anthropological interpreta 
Hon, exploring the contrast between God's transcendence and the governance 
by the legally minded religious scholars-jurisconsults, which is one of the basic 
tenets of the modern Iranian political system. His analysis seems to refer almost 
exclusively to the shi‘a of Iran, even though it is presented as if it applied to all 
shia Muslims. 

According to Gellner,* if smni Islam is a compromise between the power of 
the word of the Qur‘én and the Prophetic traditions on the one hand and the 
unanimity of the religious scholars-jurisconsults on the other, then shia Islam 
ives priority to the leadership of the holy imim at the expense of unanimity 
This priority in many cases even surpasses the authority of the text itself. In 
addition, shi‘a Islam emphasizes protest, martyrdom, retribution, the logic of 
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dissimulation (ie. the hiding of one’s religious conviction when in danger), 
and recognizes the executive authority of the religious scholars-jurisconsults, 
who for the first time in our era Tule Iran without the help or the consent of 
tribal leaders within a framework of a “vilayeti-ifagi” (clerical democracy). The 
latter, however, as an element of political theory has been added by Ayatollah 
Khomeini; it is not part of the classical shi'a tradition.” Nonetheless, this direct 
involvement of the shi‘a “clerics” in politics has become the norm wherever 
there are shi’a minorities. The best-known examples are those of the Lebanese 
Hizb Allah movement, whose spiritual guide is Muhammad Husiyn Fadl 
Allih, and of the Iraqi shi‘a resistance to the US occupation under Muktadar 
al-Sade — who nonetheless bowed to the demands of Ayatollah ‘Ali Sistini, the 
higher shia “cleric” in the region, for a more peaceful solution. 

‘At a cultural level, shi's religious practice is steeped in the drama of ‘Al 
and Husayn, as well as the pain their unjust loss caused in the world. A brief 
ethnographic description by Eickelman of a holiday pageant on the anniversary 
of the battle of Karbali’ shows us how the ceremony of mourning Husayn's 
death gives the shi'a community hope of rebirth and celebrates the victory of 
life over death.” In another description from a village in fran in the 1960s, 
Fischer and Abedi describe similar scenes from the ritual dramatization of 
Husayn’s death, We see how the central roles were distributed and follow 
through the claborate preparations of the stage. Like Bickelman, the two 
anthropologists stress the psychological burden articulated its the ritual enact- 
ment of Husayn’s murder and the almost transcendental grief of his victimized 
community, Such is the intensity of feelings, Fischer and Abedi write, that 
when Shemr, “the evil general of the Sunni Syrian army,”*' gallops center stage 
calling for Husayn to show himself, he announces to the audience: 








“Vim not Sheme, nor is this the land of Karbala; I'm just playing the role.” This 
fonnula was partly used to fend off the danger that the onlookers would become 
so enraged at his killing of their beloved Imam that they would kill hum." 


From a similar point of view, another anthropologist, Michael Gilsenan, 
describes how the fe-enactment of the Husayn drama in the shil‘a villages of 
Lebanon is directly related to the local ruling socio-political order of things and 
can be understood on two levels: as a nostalgic memory and a cry of agony by 
simple people who are at the mercy of those more powerful than themselves, 
‘and also as a battle cry of the victims of history which serves as a call to 
getion.” Ie is here that "Ali and his wife and daughter of the Prophet, Farina, 
are elevated into male and female religious and moral prototypes. Beyond this, 
if we bear in mind the emotional and passionate involvement of the audience 
during these re-enactments, it would be no exaggeration to suggest that Husayn’s 
tmartyred death at the hands of the Syrian soldiers resembles the sacnfice of 
Christ for the redemption of mankind — but without the element of God's 
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grace. Often, this passion is interpreted by external observers as a sign of 
religious fanaticism; at least this is the predominant image that the world has 
formed of shia Iran after the 1979 revolution and because of the war between 
Iran and Iraq, as well as the activities of shi'a Islamist groups such as Hizb Allih 
in Lebanon. But, at a deeper level, it exprestes a strongly felt existential agony 
ingrained in shi‘ theology. This is what gives martyrdom its unique political 
power, which has been deftly employed by states and political organizations, 
especially since the 1980s war between Iran and Iraq when the former's 
soldiers were portrayed as martyrs for the Good Cause.** 

Finally, shi‘a Islam also places a great deal of importance on the role of 
the saints and martyrs who characterize the shi'a theological universe and ritual 
practices; the saints because of the absence of the imam, and the martyrs on 
account of the tragic nature of the shia community, which has always been 
at a disadvantage compared with those more powerful in the world. In a way 
which resembles Christianity, the meanings of pain and mercy, but not, as I 
said, that of God's grace, martyrdom and sacrifice, atonement and redemption 
are present in the shia notion of salvati 

‘Thus, as opposed to notions of intercession found in sunni legal wadition, 
though not in popular practice, the shi'a believe that blessings, pleas for mercy, 
and prayers of and to the imims and their other saints are a necessary element 
of fith, For this reason, in addition to the anniversaries of the births and 
deaths of the members of the Prophet's fhmily, they also celebrate anniversaries 
of all the saints’ deaths at their tombs and at other places associated with shi‘ 
history 














The Foundations of Islamic 
Doctrine and the 
Community of Believers 


In the first part of this chapter I consider the four doctrinal foundations of 
Islam: the Qur'dn, the Prophetic tradition (swina, hadith), the consensus among 
Muslims (ja), and the principle of reasoning by analogy (yiyas or itihiid). In 
principle the Islamic law (sharia) is derived from and developed through them 
in an unceasing process of continsous reformulation and reinterpretation. The 
people who confess to the divine truth of this doctrinal and legal framework 
as it is experienced through time call themselves Muslims and constitute the 
worldwide Community of Believers (mma), a concept 1 discuss in the second 
part of the chapter: 


DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS 


‘The presentation of the doctrinal foundations of Islam and the sources of 
Islamic law will allow us to understand why today, more than a thousand yeats 
afier the initial formulation of certain normative principles, a debate is still 
going on among many Muslims about their exact content and scope in ways 
that shape current political affairs and activism.' For example, debates about 
the relationship between the Muslim world and the West, about the establish- 
ment of Islamic states in Algeria, Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan, and elsewhere, of 
about the Israeli occupation of Arab Palestine and the employment of suicide 
bombers are deeply aflected by particular and historically bounded understandings 
‘of these doctrinal foundations and the attendant interpretations of Islamic law. 
AAs a living tradition, then, Islam does not “issue.” so to speak, from doctrine 
in a theologically exact and sociologically predictable way. Rather it develops 
and exists within history through the multitude of ways in which doctrine is 
impregnated with life through everyday practice 

‘Additionally, the present discussion will offer a glance at the wealth of 
Islantic theological and ethical discourse, dispensing with the erroneous assump- 
tion that Islam is mare concemed with “orthopraxy” (emphasis on commonly 
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observed ritual practices) than with “orthodoxy” (concem about doctrine) as 
supposedly Christianity is." 

Be that as it may, a comprehensive analysis of this doctrinal and legal ffame- 
work in all its theological complexity and socio-political interpretative intricacy 
is beyond the scope of the present work, the abilities of the author, and, 
indeed, the knowledge and interests of che vast majority of Muslims around 
the globe. I shall thus offer a general presentation, laying emphasis on elements 
of anthropological interest intimately related to everyday practices. Such an 
emphasis is significant if one wishes to avoid the traps of neo-orientalism, which 
considers Islamic tradition to be static and approaches Islamic law as a relic of 
the past 


The Qur'an 


The holy book of Islam was revealed to Prophet Muhammad over 20 years. 
The term “Qur'an” is included in the text and ean be translated as “recitatio 
Indeed, in terms of syntax and style the Quan i to be recited rather than 
read, In that sense, it differs considerably from the Bible or the Torah and is 
closer to ancient epics (e.g. the Mad) which were recited by heart 

The Qur'an is divided in 114 siias whose length varies from three to 286 
verses. The first sina is called al-Fatiha (the Opening, or Introduction) and is 
repeated during prayer sewions and in many other everyday occasions. The 
last two stay are short psalms reminiscent of magical spells. With a very few 
exceptions, no sina treats any single particular theme. Many of them are com- 
Prised of sections connected to one another in a very loose way. Alo, apart 
from the very shore al-Fitiha, all other siinss ate arranged according to their 
length, starting with the longest one. So the sins are not chapters and the 
Qur'an is not a book that narrates a single story. One may start reading it from 
the beginning, the middle, or the end without necesanly losing anything, 

‘The siines are divided into those revealed to the Prophet when he was still in 
Mecea and those revealed after the emigration (hijra) to Madina. The first ones 
are often short and poetic referring to God's manifestations in nature and to 
His benevolence, to prophetic stories and descriptions of life in paradise and 
in hell, as well as to the tribulations awaiting the unbelievers, In contrast, the 
Madina siins reflect the increasing socio-political power of the Prophet and 
the umma, tt should also be added that the Quridn includes a quantity of legal 
material which is utilized in Islamic law, such as legally enforceable injunctions, 
but it cannot be described as a legal text. 

For Muslims, the Qurn is the actual words of God faithfully repeated by 
a messenger, Muhammad — in contrast to the Bible which is a book about 
God written by spiritually guided humans. This is an important point, because 
Muslims see the Quen as part of the Abrahamic tradition in the course of 
which the same single God revealed himself through the prophets to the Jews 
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and through Jesus to the Christians and, by extension, to the whole world, 
But, according to Islam, the biblical message was corrupted right from the 
beginning: Christ was just another prophet, not the son of God; that would 
have compromised His singleness. So the one and only God decided once 
more to reveal himself to the world through the Quran, this time not through 
prophets speaking on His behalf, but through a Prophet who would repeat His 
exact words, This occasion is considered to be final and concluding, In that 
sense, the Quriinic revelation represents for Muslims the crowning stage in a 
Jong discussion between God and the world which started at the beginning 
of the creation. So, the Qur‘én is not a new revelation, but a rectification of 
those mistakes that humans supposedly made in interpreting God's will as 
revealed to all prophets prior to Muhammad.” 

Soon after the death of Prophet Muhammad, his succesory collected all 
those parts of the Que‘in which until then had been orally transmitted, as well 
as those parts which had been written on papyrus, animal skins, etc. The 
motive behind this was to secure the knowledge of the Quran after the death 
of those who knew it by heart! and to agree on a text which would serve as 
the basis for legal reasoning. The results of this process were the codification of 
the Arabic language and the articulation of legal theory which gradually led 
to the development of Islamic law.’ Here, I shall concentrate on the former, 
The “mystical” relationship beeween the Qui'in and the Arabic language is 
implied in the idea that it wants non-Arab Muslims to study Arabic in onder 
to read the Qur'in in the original and in the practice of listening to Quriinic 
recitations almost exclusively in Arabic. But there is something more, 

Never being the language of everyday life, Qur‘inic Arabic is a formal 
Tanguage that obeys complex grammatical rules and follows an claborate 
syntax. Most probably, it represents a Mecean variant of an artificial literary 
language,” which today is little understood by the great mass of believers. As 
Bloch has shown, this formalism characterizes most types of religious language 
— both sacred texts and rituals — and in a way expresses and legitimizes its 
authority and that of officiants, be they elders, priests, or lay preachers.’ In the 
‘case of the Qur'an, then, its recitation or its study as a sacred text does not 
invite believers to approach it critically and to engage in dialogue on what it 
stands for, but to accept it without reservations as the true Word of God. No 
interpretation can question this. 

The exalted position of the Quriin in Islami has greatly influenced many 
areas of social life, One of them is the arts. On the one hand, Quran forbids all 
types of iconic representation of God, man, and nature as forms of idolatry, 
On the other hand, the Qur'an attests to the power of the word and to the 
divine beauty of the language. Taken together, these two factors are to a large 
extent responsible for the virtual absence from the Muslim world of painting 
and sculpaire as art forms and for the corresponding impressive development 
of calligraphy and text omamentation.* This type of artistic expression has 
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been further expanded to decorative designs (arabesque) which adom mosques 
and many palaces and publ buildings. 

Another area of social life concems the development of a particular conception 
of religions knowledge and its communication among the faithful. As Fickelman 
argues, in Muslim societies “[he cultural idea of religious knowledge has 
remained remarkably constant over time,”” stressing the memorization of fixed 
texts. Often, these texts are written in rhyme and exhibit a “poetic” rhythm, 
Just like the Qur‘tn, which is the archetypal text and the very first which those 
studying in religious or Quranic schools should memorize, usually in part, 
before turning their attention elsewhere. Although in this process mnemonic 
rotation appears to be valued higher than critical thinking and deconstruction, 
the assumed rigidity and immobility of the tradition pertains more to its form 
and style than to its content."” As we shall see, even the most conservative 
religious scholars do enrich the Islamic tradition they strive to preserve by the 
interpretations they produce laying emphasis on ‘agli, i.e. the unquestioning 
acceptance of existing doctrines, Muslim modernists as well as Islamists of all 
shades start with the Quriin and, though they advertise their close reading of 
the text and their interpretative conservatism, they reach starkly different con- 
clusions from each other. This is not something peculiarly Muslim, of course, but 
4 constitutive trait of all interpretations, particularly when these relate to texts 
Which are somehow seen as foundational, Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
High Anglican, and Evangelical Christians all invoke the same Bible, but their 
views on, say, the ereation, the Trinity dogma, the ordination of women, or 
the practice of abortion differ dramatically, It ts all part of what Asad has called 
the "production of orthodoxy” process, that is the establishment of dominant 
versions of religious tradition in specific historical conjunctions through a dis- 
cursive process that extends in time and space. 

Lastly, no discussion of the Qurin, and indeed of Islam. as a whole, ean be 
completed without reference to Qur‘dnic recitation. However, the significance of 
Qurnic recitation can be more fully understood within the context of a wider 
discussion of orality in Islannic tradition and of what Charles Hirschkind (2001a) 
has called “ethics of listening,” These iswes I consider in detail in chapter 3, 
For this reason, here I shall simply draw the readers’ attention to the ubiquity 
of Qur“ni¢ recitation throughout the Middle East and North Africa. 

One can hear the Qur‘in recited not only during religious feasts, like the 
Ramadlin, or during the prayer sessions in the mosque, but practically anywhere 
at anytime. For example, there are radio and television programs which offer 
hours of Qur‘énic recitation daily and can be heard at home or in the workplace, 
sometimes forming a sort of “background music" which inundates the whole 
atmosphere of the place with a particular aura. Similarly, recitations of the holy 
book can be found on audiotapes, often played in taxis and private cars, on 
videotapes watched by family members and groups of friends, and, for the most 
technologically advanced, on DVDs and on the Intemet. Beggars, too, may 
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recite the Qur’an while standing in the market waiting for the charity of the 
faithful, while travelers to the Middle East can listen to Qur‘anic recitation 
during their fight with a Middle Eastern airline. 


The sunna 


Although the Prophet was an ordinary man, he is considered by Muslims as 
a perfect human being. Thar is why all acts and sayings of Muhammad have 
acquired an exemplary character." The term “swma” refers to the paradigmatic 
acts and utterances of the Prophet themselves, and the term “the hadith" (al- 
judith) to the reports of the Prophet's sunna as they have been handed down 
to posterity, In practice though, the nwo terms are often used interchangeably 
and can be translated as "Prophetic tradition.” Together with the Qur'an, the 
tradition of the Prophet constitutes the material from which the Islamic law 
derives. 

In the Muslim world there are a number of hadith compilations, each running 
to several volumes, Among the most important ones are those of Mubammad 
bin Isma‘Tl al-Bukhiei and Muslim bin al-Hijiy al-Qushayri of the third century 
An/ninth century ap. Given their significance, the subject of authentication 
has always remained crucial. So certain criteria have been agreed upon by 
the religious scholars, pronouncing some of the hadith listed therein as more 
satisfactory than others." These criteria distinguish between sound and lew 
sound, even forged, hadith on account of the number and kind of persons who 
transmitted them historically, certain specitic traits that they exhibit, and their 
relationship with other generally accepted or rejected hadith,'* tn any case, the 
“authentic” character of the hadith should not be confused with claims on my 
part or that of most analysts outside the Islamic theological fold ro historical 
authenticity, The emengence of the Prophetic sunna was a creative process Up 
to the third century An/ninth century AD, with religious scholars and legists 
attributing to the Prophet local administrative and legal practices, as well as 
doctrinal views they themselves or the various local communities held, thus 
endowing them with authonty."* This was done in the context of a growing 
need for the development of clear legal and administrative principles based on 
God's revelation. The whole process is often called “sciences of the hadith.” 

‘The importance of the hadith as explanatory propositions employed in Qur'inic 
studies reveals what Fischer and Abedi see as hegemony of the oral over 
the textual in Islamic tradition." This may be related tw certain traits of the 
carly Community of Believers, expecially the significance ascribed to the face 
to-fice dialogic discourse; hence the importance attributed to the chain of 
transmittance through time: the oral endows the text with authority, not vice 
versa. I shall return to this in chapter 3. 

Even though criteria conceming the authenticity of the hadith have been 
more of less agreed upon, their interpretation can differ widely among those 
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religious scholars who belong to distinct theological traditions and legal schools 
and are — sometimes by default — associated with particular socio-political 
orders. This implies that from very early on the political implications of hadith 
interpretation were particularly important, The very term sunnt Muslims (in 
contrast with shi°x) is related to the specific ways in which this fold, who came 
to be called hil al-sunna wul-jama‘a, approached the Qur'an and the Prophetic 
tradition and agreed upon “a set of principles and tenets in the form of co 
sensus (ijma'), to uphold as the distinguishing mark of their identity."” Even 
today all those who speak in the name of Islam or put their message across 
in Islamic terms, be they conservatives, modernists, or Islamists, use the hadith 
eclectically and color their interpretanons in ways that farther their political 
objectives. We shall sce examples of this in the following chapter 














Ijn 





Technically, ijma* is defined as 
a sanctioning instrament whereby the creative jurists, the mujtahids, representing, 
the community at large, are considered to have reached an agreement... on a 
technical ruling ... as conclusive and as epistemologically cerva vere of 
the Quran and the Sunna of the Prophet."” 





The term refers to the comensus among Muslims on matters concerning 
the Community of Believers. It reflects the emphasis that the ah! absuina 
wal-jamd‘a placed on the homogeneity of the Community, something that has 
Jed some analysts to a poor and legalistic understanding of Islam in terms of 
“orthopraxy” rather than “orthodoxy.” 

As Hodgson argues," the Community of Believers that the Prophet had 
established in Madina shared many common traits with the existing Jewish 
and Zoroastrian monotheistic communities and Jes with the Chnistian. This 
he attributes to the fact that the Christians had elected to live alongside non- 
Christians, thus accepting non-Christian social and political commitments, 
According to Hodgson, the only completely Christian policy vis-i-vis the world 
at large was that of monastic life." This option did not exist for Jews and 
Zoroastrians who rejected monasticism. Instead, both traditions offered their 
members the opportunity to live in polities socially and personally regulated by 
their respective sacred laws at all levels, The difference between the two was 
the presence of a strong clerical hierarchy in Zoroastrianism and its absence 
from Judaism.” 

Islam developed along the lines of the Jewish model, perhaps because among 
the first Muslimns many were of Jewish origin. Isam stressed the absolute equality 
among all believers, not allowing for the emergence of a clerical aristocracy, 
‘There was a difference, though, from Judaism in that Islam was a proselytizing 
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religion offering a comprehensive practical guide that everyone could em- 
brace, whereas Judaism presented the Jews as the “chosen people.” 

Ishim’s cosmopolitan attitude was fally endorsed by the abl al-swma who, in 
the end, were those who shaped the doctrinal basis of swint Islam and Islamic 
law. For them, every person is individually accountable to God, and there is 
no room for clerical mediation, Equally impossible is considered to be the 
existence of any other form of allegiance besides that owned to the Community 
of Believers. 

Based on the early Muslim polity in Madina led by the Prophet himself, this 
model has always been regarded as an ideal towards which all Muslims should 
strive and is distinguished by two characteristics. It provides an ideal model 
for the relationship between the individual and the community, where face~ 
to-fice contact is considered the norm, and an ideal model of sociocultural 
homogeneity, protecting the absolute nature of societal orientation towards 
God and safeguarding the rejection of any other alternative 

‘This vision, such as itis, of sociocultural homogeneity that characterizes the 
imagined Community of Believers is based on the Madinan Arab traditions as 
these were reshaped by the Prophet. It is from here that the importance attri~ 
buted to jim springs: the principle of consensus of the Community of Believers 
= which cannot err since it is guided by God ~ presupposes and preserves, at 
Jeast at the theological level, this coveted sociocultural homogeneity ideal.”” 

It is not certain if this homogeneity was in place during those early days of 
Islam, In a sense, it does not matter since for those concerned itis a historical 
fact. What is more clear is what started happening soon after the death of the 
Prophet, complicating immensely the practicalities and the theological and 
Jegal underpinnings of ima’. 

With the spread of Islam outside the small Madinan community to the 
wider Arabian Peninsula and gradually to non-Arab Africans and Asians, rela~ 
tionships between the individual and the community became increasingly 
complex. Forms of positive law had to be developed with revelation and local 
practice in al its vast variety cohabiting a legal and social universe onganized 
by and rendered meaningful through human reasoning. That was not easy. 
Even 4 cursory reading of the history of Islamic societies reveals the existence 
of alternative idioms of belonging, such as tribal or racial considerations, which 
functioned as distinct poles for the articulation of complex, ever-changing, 
Islamic identities. Although the religious scholars could banish history from 
the era of the Prophet and his immediate successor, the “Golden Age” of 
Islam, they now had to bow to its realities which were often tarnished by wars 
between Muslims and by doctrinal disputes. 

‘As a result, reaching a consensus according to the principle of ijmi” was 
transformed into a technical issue. Accepting the primacy of revelation and 
seeking to determine the way in which reason can work its way through it so 
as to offer binding solutions to the ever-emenging new situations that Muslims 
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found themselves in was something that only the religious scholars and jurists 
could do. They were the ones who knew well che interpretation of the Qur'an 
and the suna and who possessed a methodology enabling them to produce 
therefrom theologically sound reasonings. This methodology became known 
as giys or ijihad. 


Qiyas or sitihad 


So if the Qur'an and the sunna are the sources from where the law is derived, 
at Teast in the cases mentioned, and ijma* is a sanctioning instrument then 
{t]he processes of reasoning involved therein” are what we call giyis,” later to 
be identified with ijuhad, Le. the exercise of one’s “utmost effort in extracting 
a rule from the subject matter of revelation while following the principles and 
procedures established in legal theory.” 

The adventure of ijtihdd started during the early days of Islam with the need 
to promulgate laws in order to administer the emerging Muslim polity, But 
how was subjectivism to be avoided? How could anyone ensure that the actual 
rulings would reflect God's will as they should? The principle of ijma' moved 
towards that direction; but in itself thae was not enough. The existing forms 
of reasoning known in a still rather inarticulate manner as nay, ijtihdd, or giyds 
had to be rethought and reshaped. In this context, ra'y, which really referred 
to “free human reasoning based on practical considerations and bound by no 
authoritative text... [or] based on such a text but motivated by practical con- 
siderations,”* was restricted and later abandoned, while ijtdhid was deemed a 
separate activity and was identified with giys, ie. with the systematic analogical 
reasoning that was based on revelation.” 

After a long period of gestation these views became dominant in sunt Islam 
mostly through the work of Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shiti'T (d. 204/820), 
which represented the middle way between rationalism and traditionalism, 
But a real synthesis between the two was achieved later in the third century 
au/ninth century Ab, though it would not be inaccurate to say that after that 
period traditionalism gradually got the upper hand. 

‘This happened as the principles of Islamic law were formulated in an increas~ 
ingly systematic manner” and the question "Who can exercise ijtihdd?”, that is 
“Who can be a mujtahid?” arose, probably for practical rather than theoretical 
reasons.” As it were, the response to this question and to all the others that 
stemmed from it was not clear and cannot be discussed here but in an overs 
simplified manner 

In as much as ijridil was involved in the political process, it appears that in 
the fifth century aH/eleventh century Ap the consensus was that if the caliphs 
were incapable of exercising it, then someone else should do it for them. 
For example, Imim al-Haramayn al-Juwayni (d. 478/1085), an acknowledged 
mujtahid himself; listed the ability to exercise ijtihdd among the necessary 
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characteristics of the ideal imim, but if he were incapable of fulfilling the role 
the task could be transferred to the religious scholars who would advise him; 
after all they were “the real sovereigns” and “the leaders and masters of the 
community." Similar views were held by his famous student, Aba Hamud al- 
Ghazali (d. 505/1111), renowned mjihid and renovator of the fath (ujiddid).”" 
But very quickly a new problem arose: “Are there any mujidhids any more?” 
or, more generally, “Can one envisage an era with no mujtdhids?” 

From this point onwards, scholarvhip itself differs. The dominant approach on 
the issue that has been taken by most Western scholars of Islam is very precise: 
the overall answer that was given to all these questions sometime around the 
fourth century An/tenth century AD was that only the insportant religious scholars 
and jurists of the past could exercise ijtihid; the younger generations can only 
follow them. This privileging of a particular reading/interpretation of the 
tradition and its endowment with paramount authority and authenticity led to 
what became known as “the closing of the gate of ijtihdd” or as “the adoption 
of taglid,” ie. the unquestionable acceptance of the existing doctrines.” 

Who closed "the gate of ijtihiid” according to these scholars i not clear 
The whole issue is somehow entangled in a cyclical argument where an 
assumed sociocultural recession and political fragmentation that came after the 
initial three-century thrust of Islam is discussed here as the cause and there 
as the result of the purported “closing” which in itself is directly associated 
with theological stagnation, philosophical poverty, and sterile imitation, To be 
sure, the view that, as Muslims were moving further from the “Golden Age” 
of the Prophet and his immediate successors, things were going into decline 
was entertained by many in the fifth century an/eleventh century Ap. But this 
had to do more with the disintegration of political mstitutions rather than with 
the decline of legal standards. 

‘According to Hallag. who represents an alternative approach that does not 
accept “the elosing of the gate of jihild,” the careful study of Islamic legal 
history shows clearly that contrary to our common belief “the sophistication of 
technical legal thought was in fact achieved . . . during the fifth/eleventh and 
sixth/ewelfth centuries" and not during the so-called “Golden Age” of Islam. 
He also argues that the Muslims themselves never reached in a technical sense 
4 consensus concerning the existence of the absence of mujtihids and, charting 
the debate all the way through the tenth century AM/sixteenth century AD, 
shows that famous jurists from the various schools of law did in fact exercise 
iithad “without [this} being recognised under its proper name." 

T have dwelt upon these issues in some detail because “the closing of 
the gate" debate soon erupted in a way whose repercussions are still with us, 
especially in the guise of the debates between pro-itiad Islamists and con~ 
servative religious authorities in the various Muslim societies. Especially after 
the events of 9/11 we read about these issues in the papers or listen to Teamed 
analyses on radio and television, but without recognizing it for what it is. 
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As both Hallaq and the adherents of the dominant schoo! argue, from the 
eighteenth century onwards a growing number of taglid opponents mounted 
a ferocious attack against thase who questioned the significance of tihad or 
the existence of capable mujtahids. Among those mentioned by Hallaq: the 
best-known are Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (4, 1202/1787) and Ibn ‘Ali al-Sandist 
(d. 1313/1895), the leaders of revivalist movements in Arabia and Cyrenaica 
respectively. Although such men and their adherents espoused the return to 
a pristine form of primitive Islam, they were unanimous in proclaiming the 
right to exercise ijtihdd.” 

But the biggest challenge for the opponents of ijtihdd, in the sense that it 
was widespread, persistent, and of a greater scope than anything mounted 
before, came at the cum of the twentieth century from the so-called Muslim 
reformers or modernizers. These scholars and religious activists argued that the 
abandoning of the principle of ijtihdd had deprived Islam of the dynamism of 
the first three or four centuries of its history, transforming it into a theory that 
could not stand up to the intellectual and political power of the West which 
at the time had colonized the entire Muslim world, As will be discussed in 
detail in chapter 6, the Muslim reformers believed that the exercise of jth 
would allow Muslims to renegotiate the principles of Islamic law and to adopt 
new concepts and methodological tools from the West. That would result 
in the reinvigoration of Muslim societics and in the transformation of Islam 
into an important force for modemization, on a par with Western ideologies, 
Such views still hold sway among liberal Muslim intellectuals, as well as those 
Muslims who do not feel threatened by the West 

Lastly, as will be seen in chapters 7 and 8, since the closing decades of the 
twenticth century the various types of Islamist movements have joined this 
chorus of criticism championing the free and vigorous exercise of ijtihiid, this 
time in order to combat what they perceive as the Westernization of the 
Muslim world. To a considerable degree, such views have been influenced by 
the historical experience of the cighteenth- and nineteenth-century revivalist 
Islamic movements such as those mentioned earlier, as well as by the theories 
of even older religious scholars-jurisconsults, such as Tagi al-Din ibn Taymiyya 
(1263-1328), whose work has tken today a place similar to that of the 
Marxist canon among the 1960s student activists in Europe. 


THE COMMUNITY OF BELIEVERS 


The Community of Believers (unuma) includes all Mushims. It can also refer 
tw local socio-political units, such as the Sudanese or Egyptian umma, without 
refuting their members’ participation in the wider Muslim wmma, During the 
Prophet's lifetime, the term referred originally to the Madina community 
(Muslims, pagans, and Jews) under his leadership, but it was later restricted to 
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Muslims only. In classical Islamic literature, the religious and tribal-cum-social 
dimensions of wmma were initially intertwined, though progressively the term 
came to indicate an undivided community of Muslims juxtaposed to the umm 
of, say, the Franks or the Slays. It is only since the late medieval period that 
the term ceased to be associated with distinct social oF other population groups, 
although it has occasionally been used to desenibe the “Arab nation.” 

Despite the sociocultural differences between Islamic societies, for centuries 
the religious and socio-political unity of the wma, especially in the Middle East 
and North Africa, was realized through the caliphate and, later, the sultanate, 
Although religious interpretations never managed to harmonize Islamic law 
With politics, the political theory produced by religious scholars legitimated 
existing political arrangements, even when there was more than one Islamic 
polity and these were often fighting against cach other. Thus, religious imagina~ 
tion and political expediency could sustain visions of what, its any case, had 
always been imagined. 

“Things changed with the colonization of the Muslim world in the eighteenth 
century. If in the context of Western modemity history has evolved around 
certain forms of nationalism, in the context of Islamic discourse recent Muslim 
history centers around the “loss” of unity in the hands of the West. Even when 
the Muslim societies got their formal independence in the mid-twentieth 
century, that happened in the name of nationalism ~ which was embraced by 
the masses and, as will be argued in the next section, proved to be perfectly 
compatible with local Islamic and other traditions. 

But when the Islamic world (alalam al-Iskind) as such becomes the subject 
of contemplation and the context wherein identities are constructed accord~ 
ing to widely shared norms and principles, the emphasis shifts. Nationalist 
allegiances and sociocultural differences recede into the background, without 
ever disappearing, and what most probably never existed in a definable and 
historically extended form, the united wmma, appeats at the center of popular 
imagination. This is especially true after the conflicts in rag, Bosnia, Kashmir, 
and Afghanistan, It was not accidental that in a message on October 7, 2001 
addressed mainly to Muslims Ussima bin Liden talked about 80 years of 
humiliation and shame. For most Westerners that allusion remained obscure, 
but for many Muslims it was clear that it referred to the 1922 abolition of 
the Ottoman caliphate. That institution symbolized the uninterrupted unity of 
the umma since the days of the Prophet. This, at least, is what many history 
books say and what the al-Jazina television station announced to the mullions 
of its viewers in the Arab world and beyond. Whatever the historical truth 
of such claims, the fact that they do capture public imagination suggests that 
we should approach this shadowy, elusive, even quixotic, term “wma” very 
carefully. 

‘As Asad argues, “[t]he umma is the concept of a religio-political space ~ 
divinely sanctioned and eternally valid ~ within which rational discussion and 
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ctiticism can be conducted. It is also a space of power and of panishment.’™ 
And elsewhere: 


The Islamic wmma in the classical theological view ix thus not an imagined 
community on a par with the Araby nation waiting to be politically unified but 
4 theologically defined space enabling Muslitns to practice the disciplines of din 
{religion} in the world.” 


Ac one level, it appears that the wnma cannot be transformed by the historical 
processes that Western modemity has set in motion. However, this is not s0, 
as the terms “power” and “punishment” imply 

As has been suggested in the previous chapter, Islamic discourse loses much 
of its meaning if it is not somehow associated with a specific geographical area 
which ideally should concern all Muslims, ic. the uma, If, aceepting Asad,” 
We define [slim as a discursive tradition, a discussion between Muslims that 
is extended in space as well as in time, and if, following the premises of this 
tradition, we accept Islam as a revealed Truth, then the wnma can be seen as 
that trans-historical subject towards which this Truth is addressed, creating it 
out of nothing.” This subject is obliged to transform this Truth into lived 
experience, each time according to the exigencies of the particular historical 
conditions. 

Simultaneously. then, in the context of Islamic discourse the wmma is beyond 
history and its transformative power, but also present in history through the 
purposeful action of man. Understanding this relationship between the eternal 
nature and the historical energies of the Community of Believers, as reflected 
in the imagined character of its unity and singleness (“my community cannot 
agree in error"), we may be able to understand better what brings together 
a Mauritanian Muslim with a Syrian, an Egyptian, or a Pakistani, despite the 
importance each one of them may attach to his or her particular cultural 
tndition, 

There are no ethnographies focusing on local understandings of the umma, 
However, there are some in which the term might have been employed 
productively and others where the term is mentioned but not fully discussed, 
Among the former is Barth's 1983 ethnography of Sohar (Sohar: Culture and 
Soviety int an Omani Town). Barth describes the society of Sohar and its environs 
as a disordered system, a concept fully explored in a later work. because he 
sees no other way to study its population which, besides the non-Muslims, 
consists of five different ethnic and language groups symbolically connected to 
different centers ~ Mecca, Cairo, Tehran, Qom in Iran — for their religious 
dogmas or their moral, cultural, and political outlook. It would have been 
interesting if the term wmma could have been employed analytically to provide 
an overarching framework for such disparate social categories and religious 
outlooks that would make sense to its own members, 
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Among the ethnographies where the term umma can be found is Combs- 
Schilling’s 1989 study of the Moroccan monarchy and specifically her dis- 
cussion of the royal sacrifice at the celebration of ‘id al-kabir, the Feast of 
the Great Sacrifice. As she argues, the ‘id sacrifice constitutes the most sig- 
nificant symbol of legitimation of the Moroccan royal family.” Whereas dur- 
ing the preceding ritual prayer the king is considered one among the faithful, 
he approaches the nearby sacrificial ground as leader of the kingdom and 
of de Community of Believer, the “symbolic sacamation of the political 
whole.” 

The sacrifice is theoretically attended by all male members of the summa. 
As this is impossible in practical terms, community sacrifices are performed 
all over Morocco, The author shows how the royal saenfice is offered in the 
name of the wmma and how each community sacrifice is seen as the realization 
of this vision at the local level. Indicative that each male member of the 
kingdom is personally transformed through the royal ritual is that he returns 
home following a different route." 

‘Another ethnographic example comes from my own fieldwork in the Sudan. 
‘As I have discussed elsewhere.” the Northern Sudanese tribes, a product of 
intermarriage between local populations and Arab immigrants who have moved 
to the Sudan since the ninth century AD, claim an Arab-Muslim identity, They 
speak Arabic, are surin? Muslims, and exhibit social and ‘cultural traits similar to. 
the rest of the Arab world. Additionally, they believe that their ancestors, long- 
practicing slave-traders amongst the animistic African tribes of the southern 
Sudan, were in reality engaged in the spreading of Islam and its civilization 
among the unbelievers. 

The contemporary Northern Sudanese see themselves as members of the 
Islamic wnmur and as citizens of the Sudanese state ~ where a strict version of 
Islamic law has been in effect since 1983, Interestingly, the many times prime 
iminister and now exile, Sidiq al-Mahdi, is a descendant of the nineteenth~ 
gentury messianic figure of Mabammad Ahmad al-Mahdi, originally a leader 
of the Saminiyya sifT order.” Sidiq is also the long-standing head of the 
Ansar, a Mahdist religious sect-cum-sifT order, and ‘of the Uinmu Party, one of 
the most important Sudanese nationalist political parties, whose name alludes 
to both the wider Community of Believers and to the Sudanese nationalist 
struggle, Impossible as it is to distinguish between the Umma and the Ansar, 
‘one is forced to concede that the party's nationalism is shaped by its Islamic 
Mahdist tradition, rather than the other way round. This has been: painfully 
demonstrated through the party’s stance in the long-running civil war between 
the Arab-Muslim Norther Sudanese-dominated government and the non- 
Muslim Afnean rebels from the South, Faithfully following the traditions of 
the North, Sidiq’s followers portray the Southerners, 3s well as most non- 
riverain Northem Arab Sudanese, as descendants of slaves or enslaveable peoples, 
irrespective of their embracing of Islam for many generations now."* 
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But if the Umma Party is presented as a point of convergence between the 
Islamic and the (Northern Arab) Sudanese umma, a more credible, at least for 
some, socio-political bloc im that respect is that of the Islamists who took power 
in 1989, Two of the Islamists’ most important moves were the organization in 
Khartoum of the Panislamic Conference in the mid-1990s and their association 
with Ussima bin Liden until 1996, On the home front, as expected, the Islamists 
followed the same path of violence towards the Southemers and the other 
peripheral people of the Sudan as had all previous governments, The Dir For 
genocide is part of this policy, where religious chauvinism articulates socio- 
economic considerations and long-term ethnic conflicts.” In that sense, it is 
ironic that the Sudanese Islamists immersed themselves in discussions on the 
breadth of Muslim umma, and on its wonderful inclusiveness with everybody 
except their own non-Arab kin. Forgetting that their own Arabness is really 
part of an imagined identity, they seem to pose Arab descent as a requirement 
for admission to the wmma for all chose living in sub-Saharan Africa, 

Indeed, in the contemporary Islamic world the concept of umma is widely 
discussed, partly because Islamist groups have made it part of their political 
vocabulary in more ways than one. But this has not made it more precise, It is 
more than certain that were we to expand the present work to include African 
and Asian Muslim societies, the concept of umma would be seriously revised. It 
may be that in the Middle East and North Africa, a common Arabic heritage 
has made the discussion of mma somewhat easier. hiding or ignoring the 
colossal leaps of imagination that such a discourse demands, Especially today, 
when a heightened Islamic awareness appears to characterize several Asian 
societies, any anthropological contribution on the local understandings of the 
term would be valuable. 





Umma and Nation-state 


For some analysts, wnma and nation-state are antagonistic concepts.” For 
example, Vatikiotis argues that the nation-state was a concept introduced to 
the Muslim world by European colonialism." Until then the Muslim political 
entities were based on networks of allegiance and kinship, on patron-client 
relations and on the importance of honor, descent, and wealth.” Even after 
independence, most Islamic societies were not transformed into nation-states, 
but continued to exhibit dynastic characteristics. Indeed for Vatikiotis, Middle 
Exstem and North Affican nationalism failed as the very invocation of the past 
(necessary for the construction of a national identity for the newly-emergent 
post-colonial states) brought to the present the Islamic character of Arab 
history, thus demonstrating exactly the opposite: the lack of membership criteria 
in connection to the soil, language, common ethnic identity, and political 
legitimation.” True, the Middle Eastem and North African states have survived, 
but without being transformed into nation-states in the Western sense of the 
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term. The numerous references to their commion Arab descent, the rhetoric 
surrounding the significance of the Arab League, as well as the intolerance 
toward many ethnic and religious minorities,” and the high level of human 
rights violations are indicative of this.”” 

Contrary to Vatikiotis, Gellner- maintains that Islamic tradition has such 
characteristics that have enabled it to move along with the notion of nationalism 
without becoming subservient to it and without losing its vision of a transnational 
mma. Gellner's argument has been developed in his Nations and Nationalism 
(1993b), but has its roots in his Muslim Society (1985), There Gellner distin- 
guishes between High Islam, a scriptural, puritanical, transcultural, and urban 
egalitarian tradition expressed by the religious scholars who acted as guardians 
and interpreters of the sacred texts, and Low, of folk, Islam, an offen ecstatic 
and occasionally revolutionary tradition that put emphasis on the holiness and 
superhuman powers of particular persons or descent groups and on the ritual 
practices performed around sacted places outside the urban centers. For Gellner, 
the owo traditions are interlocked in a pattem of replacing each other period- 
ically in a manner that preserves the overall system through cyclical changes of 
political leadership, This is known as the “pendulum theory." 

With the advent of colonialism and nationalism, things changed drastically. 
The rise of nationalistic ideology signaled the replacement of the variety of 
Low = and by definition local ~ cultural traditions with “standardized, formalized 
and codified, literacy-carried high cultures." But according to Gellner, that 
was not a problem because Islam was already equipped with a unified literate 
tmdition, High lam. This enabled its carners, the urban middle classes, to 
embrace the identity of the nation-state citizen without many problems. The 
reformist movement of carly twenticth-century Islamic modemism played 
prominent role in this process. In this way, High Islam managed to keep 
its hegemonic position within the flew nationalist order without losing its 
‘aniversalistic and transhistorical revelatory character 

Gellner’s distinction between High and Low Islam has been exiticized by 
tnany anthropologists because it mistakenly identifies High tradition with the 
puritanical “orthodoxy” of the leamed religious scholars and Low tradition 
with the mystical practices of the illiterate rural masses," Such distinctions are 
erroneous and a-historical because of "the tendency to insulate different tiers 
or segments [af society] in ways that preclude the examination of their vert~ 
ical or horizontal interconnections."™ Other critical points concem Gellner's 
use of the term “tribe,” the employment of different theories when defining, 
the concepts he uses, and his silence conceming women and the peasants, the 
relationship between Islam and Europe, and the existence of other forms of 
Islamic discourse.” 

‘What Gellner seems to suggest is that Islam, High Ishm, and the reformist 
movement of Islamic modernism more or less refer to the sume thing. This 
methodological “ploy” allows him to characterize Islam as reformation ex perpeta 
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causa and to associate High Islam with the Protestant Reformation. ‘This is 
not a usefull suggestion. The Christian Reformation was directly related to 
the rise of individualism and the process of secularization of European ~ and 
later Western ~ societies. Contrary to this, Islamic modernism of the tum of 
the twentieth century, which Gellner associates with nationalism, emerged for 
different reasons and functioned in conditions far removed from those exist- 
ing in Reformation Europe, Notwithstanding its relationship to nationalism, 
Islamic modernism promoted the awakening of a comprehensive Islamic con- 
sciousness that would tap the reserves of the transnational Islamic tradition and 
would advance the interests of the worldwide wnima.” 

Even in the ease of Pakistan, which has been often described as the first 
nation-state that was established on the basis of Islamic tradition, the situation 
is much more complex. As Hobsbawm writes, 


It is by no means evident that Pakistan was the product of a national movement 
among the Muslim of the then Indian Empire ,.. itis quite ceruain that the bulk 
of ordinary Muslims thought in term of communal and not in national terms, 
and would not have undentood the concept of national self-detcrmination ax 
something which could apply to belief in Allah and His Prophet. 


Most Pakistanis, the author continues, saw the establishment of Pakistan in 
religious rather than national terms, forming an Islamic nationalism, 

In the end, what makes Gellner’s thesis untenable are three assumptions 
situated at the basis of his entire theoretical edifice on nationalism and Islam, 
The first concemis his reluctance to accept that Islam in the era of nationalism 
differs from Islam in previous histoncal periods. He is trapped in the static 
distinetion between a High and a Low Islam and the identification of the 
former with an allegedly real archetypical Islam. Contrary to this, the very 
question “Is shim compatible with nati ot indeed with “democrac 
“human rights," “feminisin,” and what not is the wrong type of question. Islam 
is not an object, it is a discursive tradition, Le. a tradition in constant move 
ment within the flaw of history as this is concretized in particular societies at 
particular times. Instead of an essentialist approach, ethnographic and other case 
studies can illuminate us more about how specific understandings of Islamic 
tradition can be implicated in the construction of national identities, 

The second assumption concems the other term of Gellner's rhetorical 
question, nationalism. In their introduction to a series of articles on nationalist 
and the colonial legacy in the Middle East and Central Asia Cole and Kandiyoti 
argue that "[mJany authors (Gellner included] speak as though “nationalisin’ is 
3 unitary set of practices and belief". whereas in reality it “changes according 
to whether it is a metropolitan phenomenon or a colonial one” and indeed its 
“making and conceiving... continue in the post-colomal period, throwing 
up new forces and perspectives that challenge previous formulations of it.""' It 
is an this sense that Samii Zubaida’s adoption of Chatterjee's term “fragments” 
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— simultaneously referring to “a multiplicity of shifting groupings and forces . 
{with} conflicting interests and sentiments... [who speak] the language of 
patriotism, the nation, and representation and constitutions, albeit in the con 
text of vague and shifting spheres of reference,” and to the vague and shifting 
spheres of reference themselves —can be usefully employed in the study of 
‘Middle Eastern nationalisms, In the article just mentioned Zubaida discusses 
early Iraqi nationalism showing how the efendiyya (Ottoman officials), the shia 
‘wlama’, and the tribes reacted in the 1920 uprising against British occupation 
and how they positioned themselves in the emerging nationalist Iraq after the 
1921 declaration of the “British-sponsored and -protected Iraqi Arab kingdom. 
under Faysal."® Nationalism, tribatism, Arabism, Islam, Ottoman Islam, and 
Arabian Islam are some of the spheres of reference considered by Zubaida, 

Lastly, the third assumption underlying Gellner’s view of nationalism is its 
purported direct connection to modemity and the move to industrial society, 
Which most examples from the Muslim world prove to be spunous, More 
precisely, as Cole and Kandiyoti maintain in the previously mentioned article, 
an alleged shifting to a capitalist mode of production, even in the form of 
agrarian capitalism, and the reorganization of family pattems along lines char- 
acteristic of industrial societies, were totally absent in most Middle Eastern and 
Central Asian countries when nationalist movements made their appearance. 
Moreover “national identity in most individual Arab states, such as Egypt and 
Syria, really congealed with sohdity only in the period from 1920 forward,” 
If anything, states create nations rather than vice versa, This takes the form of 
a continuous process that is sull very much evident in post-colonial situations 
where sometimes earlier-achieved forms of unity and internal cohesion appear 
to falter as significant markers ~ race, ethnic identity, language, religion ~ are 
reinterpreted, 

In the aforementioned case study of early Iraqi nationalism, Zubaida 
approaches the nation as 





4 temitorial, economic, and social reality ... bartrewed by a highly totalitarian and, 
for a while, very wealthy state. .a ft or “facticity” compelling on the cognition 
and imagination of its members (much like Durkheim's constraining “social fits 
as things”), yet not necesarly of their sentiments of solidarity or loyalty’ 


‘Another example comes from Zubaida’s study of contemporary Ba'thist Syria 
Dismissing essentialisms, Zubaida starts his analysis in terms of Anderson's 1992 
theory of imagined communities. As he argues, 


this idea of the conception or imagination of the mation does not necessarily 
entail political commitment to this entity: pan-Arab, pan-Islamic as well as narrow 
‘ethnic commitments are clearly beyond that of the nation state, but the concep 
tion of the nation becomes the field and the model in terms of which to think 
fof these other commitments and loyalties 
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In the case of Bathist Syria, the state distributive mechanism has restilted in 
the reinforcement of the interdependence between the various regions of the 
state, making even distant desert populations aware of their economic depend- 
ence on the state mechanism. This has not made them more devoted to the 
central government, but has reinforced their belief that their economic situ- 
ation and political position are very much determined at “national level.” Does 
this make them feel less Muslim? Zubaida finds the question meaningless, 
The specific conditions that gave birth to the Syrian state and the form that 
that state has taken “have produced mutual interests in the territorial state” 
which, in the last analysis, has come to constitute the working concept for all 
economic and political agents.” And Zubaida concludes by wryly observing 
that all challenges to the modern state have sprang not from the loins of a 
curiously everlasting and unchanging Islamic tradition, but from the studies of 
modem Muslim intellectuals who have worked from within the premises of 
the territorial state,"* 

Similar conclusions can be reached from Zubaida’s case study on ran, The 
contemporary Islamic Republic of Iran, he argues, is the result of particular 
forces which operated in a specific historical framework and not “the inevitable 
product of the will of an Islamic people who understand or accept no other 
form of ideology of government.” What we see in this state is a mixture of 
modem bureaucratic and Ishimie elements, especially a fully Islamized polit- 
ical field which, nonetheless, works decisively within the context of the 
Iranian nation-state. ‘These, and the fact that itis a field surprisingly open with 
“ideologically based organisations contesting ‘class’ issues among others,” 
brings it closer to the type of political fields we find in non-Islamic societies, 
Also, and this is of great theoretical importance for Zubaida, in Iran the state 
is not external to society,” a point that goes against those wha see nationalism 
as a forcign implant in the Muslim world,” 














Umma and “Orthodoxy” 


The semantic ambivalence surrounding the term wmma points toward a tension 
characterizing the dialectical relationship between the global vision of the 
worldwide imagined Community of Believers and the ways in which this is 
translated in specific Islamic societies, informing and being informed by local 
idioms and worldviews, Practically, the value of fine-grain ethnographic studies 
of specific societies is certainly acknowledged, if not prioritized, but in a 
manner that does not overshadow that more ethereal and encompassing vision 
of Islam that the term umm alludes to. 

Such thoughts are not new, Already in 1982, Eickelman had emphasized 
the importance of studying Islamic tradition in local contexts so as to avoid 
approaching it as if it were an object outside history, while at the same time 
he called attention to Islam’s claims to universality and their enunciation in 
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terms of the specificity of the local. In two other works, the same author 
has brought forward the dynamic character of Islamic tradition, first within 
2 single society, Morocco (1982b), and then in the context of the Islamist 
movement more generally (1987). This latter article is in a volume edited by 
Roff where a more general theme is discussed: the political economy of meaning 
in Islam, i.e, the material and other conditions of the continuously refashioned 
Islamic tradition and their importance in the emergence of dominant versions 
of Islam. 

In a similar manner, Asad (1986) has criticized the use of all types of 
dichotomies in the study of Islam, such as central versus peripheral (i¢, local) 
practices or High versus Low or folk, as an esentializing strategy that implic~ 
ates the analyst in the process of defining “orthodoxy” as on the side of the 
dominant actors, be they the state, the urban elites, the religious scholars, or 
men versus society, rural populations or uneducated masses, the siifT mystics, 
‘or women respectively. Instead, Asad angues, a practice is “orthodox” because 
it is regarded as such in the context of Islamic tradition and because it is taught 
4s such to Muslims in a patticular place at a particular time, The dominant 
formn that is considered to represent the “correct” or “orthodox” Islam 1s what 
Muslims at a certain time regard as such in every historical conjunction. 

It is only in such a politically informed and sociologically agile manner that 
the imagined Community of Believers can be conceptualized in its universality 
and in its particularity at the same time, “Orthodoxy” is produced in the 
context of a grand negotiation process that is utterly political, and which takes 
place incessantly everywhere in the Muslim world, implicating all sorts of actors 
in a myriad ways and with no predetermined outcome. 

Such ap understanding of “orthodoxy” is not based on any abstract and 
high-minded theory advanced by liberal anthropologists who like to be 
open-minded, all-embracing, and inclusive. This otherwise worthy intellectual 
stance and these thoughtful and generous attitudes are meaningful within 
the intellectual framework of Western secularism and not in the context of a 
living Islamic discourse ~ oF, for that matter, a Christian, Buddhist, Hindu, or 
whichever religious tradition, There, difference is conceptualized differently, 
variation is laden with theological considerations. plurality ts negotiated in the 
teeth of etemity and in extra-temporal terms which are nonetheless realized 
in history, and change, however inevitable, is accepted or exorcised with 
prayer and/or divinely sanctioned bloodshed, This does not imply the absence 
of pragmatism or the shunning of strategic options based on stnctly political 
and economic realities. Rather, it implies the presence of something more 
than thut: it affirms the coloring of these realities by religious considerations. 
‘This we often see in communal or liberation politics, say in Palestine. Even 
when abandoning negotiations and opting for the most extreme form of 
retribution against allegedly erring co-religionists or foreign occupation forces, 
the situation is still conceptualized in terms intemal to the corresponding 
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religious tradition ~ without this precluding the use of other adjectives issuing 
from external and equally important discourses, such as “terrorist.” We shall 
return to these issues time and again in the following chapters. Bur presently, 
I would like to discuss some forms of transnational Islamic cooperation ot 
association operating in the contemporary environment at a level of assumed 
doctrinal likeness that is inattentive to the harsh realities of the production of 
“orthodoxy” process. Indeed, one is tempted to say that the simplistic formula 
“one God, one Prophet, one Book” plas “one People” works miraculously 
well here ~ at least at the level of rhetoric if not of concrete action. 


Organizing the Umma 


As several anthropologists have suggested since the early 1990s, the notion 
of an “assumed isomorphism of space, place, and culture” does not hold any 
more ~ if it ever did,” locality is not necessarily a basis for identity formation 
Processes. On the contrary, as Appadurai has argued, the current diguncture 
between economy, culture, and politics has led to the appearence of entire 
“imagined worlds” inhabited by increasing numbers of people, where the 
concept of nation-state is challenged — while new forms of constructed pritn- 
ordialism make their appearance ~ against a background of emerging diasporic 
public spheres,”* 

For Eickelman and Piscatori, this disjunction between locality and identity 
formation has two important consequences for the Muslim Community of 
Behevers. » believers become aware of the existence of an infinite variety 
of social, cultural, political, and economic relationships among Muslims world- 
wide. As a result, they realize that the Islamic world has no single center of 
gravity or, to put it from the perspective of the Middle East and North Africa, 
that the Arab world is not the center of the Islamic world. The whole idea 
of Islamic “heartlands” is questioned, as the Islamic world takes the form of a 
polycentric system, where “centers” of Islamic discourse and activism include 
Pakistan, Indonesia, Afghanistan, Egypt, and Nigena, but also Britain and France 
where large Muslim minorities reside.” 

Second, the actual and conceptual reduction of physical distance that the 
relative ease of traveling and the new electronic media have brought about 
has given the opportunity to groups or single individuals with minority views, 
which often challenge hegemonic ideologies, to acquite a transnational organiza- 
tional base for the dissemination and practice of their ideas. This new political 
geography may assist in the emergence of new forms of Islamic pluralism 
which could undermine the closed political character of many contemporary 
Islamic societies. 

Bickelman and Piscatori focus on two organizational forms which today pro 
mote such a pluralistic vision of wmma: those transnational Islamic organizations 
that function im parallel with the United Nations, the International Monetary 
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Fund, the World Bank, and other international bodies effectively “controlled” 
by the West; and those Islamic organizations which work in more than one 
country, supporting and encouraging the broadening of umma-consciousness 
throughout the Islamic world. After a brief account of these two forms, | shall 
conclude the chapter with a short teference to Islam on the Internet, drawing 
from the work of Jon Anderson and his articles with Eickelman, 

Among the most important vansnatonal Islamic organizations is the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference (OIC).” Established in 1969 after the 
ArabeIsracli 1967 war, the OIC has 52 members, Its main aim is to promote 
solidarity amongst its members without endangering their sovereignty through 
favoring more Islamic forms of government. To a large extent, OIC recom- 
mendations have not been put to practice. Discord between its member states 
during the Cold War era, differences between the rich oil-producing states 
and the less developed sub-Saharan Islamic societies, as well as OLC's inability 
to teach viable solutions during the 1980s Iran=lraq war, the early 1990s Gulf 
‘War, the Bosnia crisis, and the more recent wars in Afghanistan and Iraq testify 
to the organization's political weakness.” Still, as Eickelman and Piscatori 
show, there have been instances of success, especially at the economic level. 
‘Among the examples they cite is the organization's attempts to draw atten~ 
tion to Afghanistan's struggle against Soviet occupation (a cause that did not 
antagonize Western interests) and its substantial economic and humanitarian 
assistance through the Islamic Solidarity Fund and Islamic Development Bank 
to many developing African and Asian countries 

Referring to the organizations whose mission is the heightening of wmma- 
consciousness, Eickelman and Piscatort focus on what they call “non-state actors 
[which] promote da'wa, the ‘call’ to slam.” First, the wo authors discuss 
briefly the sf? brotherhoods, with special reference to the Ortoman/Turkish 
Bektashiyya, the Qidiriyya, Tifiniyya and Khatmiyys of the Sudanic belt, and 
the Nagshbdndiyya of the Iran, Iraq, and Turkey border regions. In all cases, 
Bickelman and Piseatori point out how the brotherhoods function as translocal 
and transclass organizations linking populations from distinct ethnic groups, 
states, and classes in a dynamic neework of political, religious, and economic 
affiliations and transactions, 

Then Eickelman and Piscatori consider more directly political onganizations, 
such as the Muslim World League, the Da'uss Society, and the General Muslim 
Congress, describing how they use their extensive publication networks, their 
access to communication technologes, and their dispensing of financial assist 
ance to a variety of Islamic cayses in order to facilitate the establishment and 
development of communities of like-minded individuals totally beyond state 
control, 

Such practices have succeeded im focusing Muslim and world attention 
on a number of assues presented as “Muslim” issues. Among them are the 
Bosnian, Afghanistan, and Iraq wars, the Indian-Pakistani dispute on Kashmur, 
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the problems of Muslim minorities in the West, and, of course, the Palestinian 
struggle. Some of these issues, especially the Palestinian struggle against Israeli 
occupation, have acquired a symbolic and emblematic character in what has 
come to be called “Islamic politics.” In this context, we have seen significant 
numbers of Muslims fighting as volunteers against non-Muslim adversaries, 
thus assuming the moniker of “holy warriors” (mujihidiin), as well as several 
of the more fanatical amongst them swelling the ranks off international terrorist 
groups, such as al-Qzi‘ida, Interestingly, in most cases where UN troops are 
to be involved, an effort is made to include as many Muslim soldiers as 
possible 

Recently, the mujihidiin phenomenon has had some rather adverse reper 
cussions on the way Muslim minorities in the West are perceived, as some of 
their members were caught in Afghanistan fighting with the Talibin forces. 
Such cases, rare though they are, highlight some of the differences between 
younger and older generations of migrants, although the situation is much 
more complicated than that. For example, in Britain when a small number of 
British citizens were found among the foreign mujahidiin in Afghanistan, many 
older members of local Muslim communities as well as several journalists 
promoted a picture of traditional Law-abiding communities that somehow 
went wrong, bemoaning the “loss of control” by the community “elders” to 
more extremist elements 

Such differences are not novel. Rather, they express the dilemma that Muslim 
migrants in the West have always faced, As Eickelman and Piscatori argue, the 
normative Islamic view on migration to the land of unbelief is negative. Many 
Muslin intellectuals maintain that it 1s acceptable only if it is part of a da'wa 
strategy, which should then include some proselytization on behalf of Islam; 
others go a step further in accepting migration if it is for the acquisition of 
technical knowledge, for example through postgraduate studies, which could 
then be wed for the improvement of the umma 

This being the case, and aking into account the atrocious terrorist acts of 
the last few years which may have been initially organized in Europe, the issue 
of Muslim migrant communities in the West has become almost by definition 
part of the political discourse of the Islamic societies, especially those which see 
themselves as “furthering the Muslim cause,” whatever that is, such as Saudi 
Arabia and Iran, For example, Saudi Arabia attempts to come in contact with 
Muslim diasporic populations through the broadcasting of religious and other 
satellite television programs under the authority of the Ministry of Awkif, 
Dawa and Guidance.” Similar efforts to provide satellite television facilities are 
also made by most other countries in the region, thus keeping alive a channel 
of communication not only with their own nationals, but with the rest of the 
Arb world since the broadcasting language is Arabic. Some of these attempts 
are directly goverment-controlled whereas others, such as the well-known 
al-Jazina television station, retain a considerable degree of autonomy."! 
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1 shall now turn to the Internet, the other major technology that connects 
people, and I shall start with the work of Jon Anderson. 

Anderson focuses mainly on the use of the Internet by individual Muslims 
and Muslim organizations — student societies, educational and other institu- 
tions, political groups and factions — all ever the world, A great and ever- 
increasing number of sites has been launched, providing material that ranges 
from practical information conceming prayer times in Bradford, Britain, or 
where to find halal meat in Tucson, Arizona, to Quridnic recitations on-line, 
English translations of the hadith, or guides for performing the pilgrimage 
to Mecca according to the tradition. Popular preachers post their sermons, 
exegeses, and fanuis where they become public knowledge and subject to 
continuous — and often irreverent by “traditional” standards ~ reviews, criticism, 
and discussion. 

‘Anderson argues that this trend is not new in Islam in the sense that 
“intermediate communities have frequently arisen between the spiritually minded 
and the seripturalists,” but cyberspace is different in the way it transcends 
physical distance." He also reminds us that this development is working 
hand in hand with what Eickelman has called “Islamic Reformation,” i.e. the 
opening up of a discussion among increasing numbers of believers on what it 
‘means to be a Muslim in the modern world.” Both Eickelman and Anderson 
have explored many of the issues involved in all this in eatlier publications 
(1997, 1999) that focused on new and more accesible forms of print, Islam 
in-the-net, then, is really presented as one more step down the road opened 
by technological innovations in the print and media industries and the ensuing 
more open participation in the process of a widening public chat includes 
Appadurai’s “emerging diasporic public spheres” as well as those believers who 
Jead a more sedentary lite in Islamic societies. What is implied by all this as that 
an umma connected or wired together is on its way towards the creation of a 
(Western-type?) civil society. 

T would not disagree that Intemnet Islam does indeed bring many believers 
closer together, fostering forms of relatively uninhibited dialogue and thus 
stimulating a high degree of openness. 1 myself have experienced that when 
[followed a Sudan List dialogue group where the mainly Sudanese participants 
discussed the civil war and the Islamist dictatorship in that country. However, 
just as Langue in chapter 3 that the invention of printing did not in iwelf 
foster critical thought, here too I would like to tread cautiously for similar 
reasons, 

First, some of the articles posted on the net concerning various aspects of 
Islamic tradition may transform it into a much more coherent and exact set 
of dogmas and practices than it really i, thus robbing. it of its polyphony 
and its essentially open-ended character. “How to fast™ guides or “What the 
Prophet said on marrage” may lead many to more “cobesive” and at the same 
time “intolerant” forms of reasoning Second, speaking about intolerance, we 
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must not forget that the Internet has been assiduously used by extremists 


to propagate their views and by terrorists to plan their actions, transfer funds, 





on-the-net is not only a force 





and evade state security agencies. So Islan 
of democratization, whatever that means; it may well be the opposite too. 


Finally, what is the number of Internet users in the Middle East and North 





waves when 





Africa? Is it correct to see the Intemet in the same light as the 
reas very few own or know how to operate a 





every family has a radio whi 
computer?” 





Authority and Knowledge 


The processes concerning the formal study of Islamic tradition have been 
traditionally in the hands of the religious scholars-jursconsults (‘ulama’, sing, 
‘alim). Even today, when Western-style formal education structures are pre- 
dominant in most Muslim societies, the role of the ‘ulama’ as master instructors 
of Islamic tradition remains significant, 

‘The knowledge the ‘wlamd" possess Ciln) refers to the knowledge of the 
Qur'in and the sunna of the Prophet, as well as to the theories and methodo~ 
logy of its interpretation and application in everyday life, This applies not only 
to their erudition on theology and ethics, as one would expect, but also to 
the mastery of the intricacies of Islamic law and, at least in previous historical 
periods, of the so-called “Islamic sciences,” ranging from pobtics and economics 
to mathematics, medicine and areas of Islamic mysticism.’ As a theoretical 
expression of Islamic discourse and as the epistemological substratum for its 
application in pubhe and domestic spheres, this knowledge constitutes one of 
the foundations of political authority, conferring on its guardians and inter~ 
preters undoubted political significance and a central role in the process of 
production of “orthodoxy.” Nonetheles, the ‘wlama* have never been alone 
in this process. As we shall see in the following pages, their intellectual pre 
eminence and their "'semi-institutional” position ~ in the sense that there is no 
well-defined and all-inclusive “clerical” hierarchy in the swan world (tn contrast 
with the shi'a) ~ has always been challenged by many contestants ranging from 
mystics and Islamist activists to the state itself. This makes it difficult to define 
the outer limits of the term ‘ulama". 

The first part of the chapter deals with the formal study of Islamic tradition 
in pre-colonial and colonial times. The second part presents the world of the 
‘lama’, concentrating more on the present so as to situate these guardians and 
interpreters of Islamic tradition within the current socio-political framework, 
Lastly, the third part of the chapter discusses orality in the context of Islamic 
discourse. 
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THE FORMAL STUDY OF ISLAMIC TRADITION 


In the pre-colonial Muslim Middle East and North Africa, formal education 
Was synonymous with the acquisition of knowledge pertaining to Islam and its 
applications in everyday life. In a basically non-literate world,’ formal educa~ 
tion concerned very few believers, always male, and was organized within the 
premises of mosques and other Islamic institutions.’ Schooling constituted an 
initial stage of training in which students were given the knowledge that could 
turn then: into ‘uluma’, that is knowledgeable persons who could follow a 
diversity of professional paths. In reality, from this student body only a small 
minority would “graduate” with full qualifications; the majority would learn 
basic reading, writing, and arithmetic, and would be able to recite by heart 
parts of the Qur'an, 





The Qur'inic “School” or Madrasa 


Since the Middle Ages, the development of systematic theology, jurisprudence, 
and the sciences of the hadith was followed by the progressive development all 
over the Muslim world of a more specialized form of educational institution, the 
madrasa.* Still, there was no clear-cut distinction between mosque and madrasa, 
as the latter remained an educational institution and mosque at the same time. 
In the relevant literature the madnasa is often called Qur'anic “school.” 

Initially, madrasa was the name of the area within a mosque used for teach= 
ing, but from the thirteenth century we observe the building of huge com- 
plexes which, besides a mosque, also included lecture halls, teachers’ quarters, 
students’ dormitories, and libraries, as well as kitchens, storage rooms, and bath 
houses. This type of structure related to those Islamic educational institutions 
in the big urban centers which could be called Islamic “universities,” and not 
to the smaller and much more numerous rural and urban Qurinic "schools" 
where, as a rule, younger students leamed the rudiments of reading and 
writing under the tutelage of an instructor (shaykh) with the assistance of the 
Quriinic text 

As Eickelman and Mitchell point out for Morocco and Egypt respectively, 
until the mid-nineteenth century the student body of the Quriinic “schools” 
and “oniversities” comprised a heterogenous assemblage spanning all age groups 
and social classes. Even the distinction between instructors and students was 
often blurred, with advanced students acting as instructors of those at the 
lower levels.” 

The structural Auidity that such a system implied became more pronounced 
in the absence of common bureaucratic structures and timetables, comparable 
curiculs and reading material (besides the ubiquitous Qur'an), and a standard 
ized system of examingtion and accreditation, Usually, after an indeterminate 
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period — which varied between different establishments or students, as some 
would be in today’s parlance “fall-time,” while others would interrupt their 
studies to assist in family business or for other reasons — students would receive 
reference letters ftom their instructors verifying the length and content of study 
for each particular subject, testifying to their abilities, and allowing them to 
continue with their studies at a higher level or to teach somewhere else.” 

This fluidity was highly beneficial for the system and for the develop- 
ment of Islamic discourse at many levels. For example, in the province of the 
sharia, the flexibility and decentralization tha characterized the formal produc 
tion of Islamic knowledge, as well as the cooperation between the best-known 
Islamic “universities” and the authorities in different locales of the Muslim 
world, with the aim of solving problems and putting into practice the prin- 
ciples of the law, discouraged the development of a rigid system of legal rulings 
and fostered the notion that the sharia constituted at the same time God's 
unalterable law and an adaptable set of principles interpreted according to the 
problem at hand. 

For the students, the structural plasticity of pre-colonial Islamic education 
and the absence of entrance examinations and tuition fees advanced social 
mobility, especially at the higher educational levels, as it facilitated contact with 
intellectual elites and with the higher echelons of state bureaucracy. In that 
sense, it would not be inappropriate to consider Islamic educational institu- 
tions as a first stage of training in a profesional field, as a type of vocational 
studies which in curn created intellectual kinship between different generations 
of teachers and instructors. It is not rare to read that such and such famous 
“Glim was a former student of x famous teacher who had been a student of y 
Who had been instructed by 2, and so on, Such chains of intellectual, indeed 
academic, kinship were important as markers of excellence and as proof of 
one’s intellectual abilities and of the soundness of one’s professed theoretical 
argumentation and legal rulings. 

Te goes without saying that, as in all paths of lif, those excelling in their 
field are always a minority. Among madrau teachers, too, there were those few 
who really made their mark intellectually and the majority who had mustered 
enough knowledge to pass to their students something they could usefully 
apply to their everyday lives. In the same manner, one should not try to locate 
What was right, Le. “orthodox,” in this process of imparting knowledge. That 
was, and still is, a quality extended to certain interpretations of Islamic tradi 
tion and denied to others within a wider socio-political framework.” Fluidity 
there was, but always within limits set by the prevailing conditions. This 
dialectic is what allowed certain theological interpretations and political theory 
lines of argument to develop further than others which were deemed to be 
unduly critical of the status quo and potentially disruptive to social order. 

In this environment the Islamic madrasas supported themselves through 
grants from local rulers or the goverment and through pious endowments 
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(wagf) offered by believers in the form of arable land or buildings for commer- 
cial use. There were no fees as such, although in smaller madrasas the students’ 
families collectively shouldered the responsibility for the teachers’ well-being, 
especially in rural areas 

Moving towards more centralized political forms, which in the pre~ 
nationalist era culminated in the formation of the Ottoman Empire, the wag/ 
system became more extended and elaborate. As it conferred nights on both 
founders and beneficiaries, a considerable body of legal rulings defining their 
statutory positions had to be developed. With the gradual establishment of 
nation-states, things got farther complicated after the introduction of land 
registries and modem taxation ~ from which wagf was, and to an extent still is, 
exempted ~ and the early post-independence nationalization fever. All this 
robbed Islamic educational establishments of a significant source of revenue. 
I shall return to this in the following section." Here it suffices to say that today 
many Muslim societies, such ax Egypt, the Sudan, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and 
the United Arab Emirates, have wag/ ministries or special administrative depart- 
ments that deal with the whole isstic, mainly with taxation and expropriation 
of wugf lands and the reorganization of the relevant inheritance laws." 


The Content of Islamic Education 


‘The institutional expansion of madrasas to “university” level offering a much 
wider Islamic curriculum than small local Qur‘dnic “schools,” was accom= 
panied, already since medieval times, with the emergence of new subjects 
and scientific fields studied by the ‘ulama” as intrinsic parts of Islamic discourse 
and as knowledge necessary for the creation of well-rounded professionals, 
be they jurists, bureaucrats, doctors, engineers, of astronomers. This develop- 
ment did not take place everywhere at the same pace and did not fallow 
well-defined linear lines of progress. Still, the basic principles concerning the 
nature of Islamic knowledge remained more or less constant until the intro- 
duction of Western educational systems, especially in the Arabian Peninsula 
and sub-Saharan Africa. 

Progressively, the so-called “Islamic sciences” came to include practically all 
fields of knowledge. from linguistics, rhetoric, Arab and Persian philology, his 
tory and philosophy to politics, economics, logic, mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine. As part of Islamic tradition and as expressions of Islamic discourse, 
these fields were gradually transformed into relatively well-defined “seientific 
subjects" which were approached in different ways by the four schools of law 
(madhhab) that in the meanwhile had been crystalized in suant Islam, ay well 
as by the shi tradition. For this reason, we often come across bibliographical 
references to this or that madrasa belonging to a specific school of law, as many 
of the most well-known establishments were named after the most important 
professor (‘ilim) who taught there. 
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In all cases, the knowledge imparted in the madrasas was conceptualized as 
immutable and unalterable by human intellect, whose powers of reason could 
perhaps investigate its content and enlarge its scope of applications, but should 
bow to the completeness of Prophetic revelation thar was taken to be its 
ultimate source. However, as Eickelman argues, this immobiliry was apparent 
rather than real, as it constituted an element of a particular style of language, 4 
trope of realizing divine will, a trait of a deeply internalized set of archetypical 
linguistic and cognitive structures which promoted mnemonic rotation." In 
reality, Islamic discourse as formally organized and imparted by the madnasas was 
always associated with the wider society, in the sense of being able to formu- 
late socially relevant responses to specific problems. 

This can be seen in the case of Islamic law. As Mitchell suggests, in turn 
of-the-nineteenth-century Egypt the sharia was seen not av an abstract and 
well-bounded legal code that determined proper behavior, but as a commentary 
on particular practices, a set of comments upon comments.” Brown (1997), 
too, reaches similar conelusions in his study of the relations between shari‘a 
and state authority in Egypt in the same period, while Messick, who works 
in Yemen, describes shari's as a ‘total’ discourse” and stresses its political 
character, arguing that it constituted the basic idiom of pre-national political 
discourse in the Muslim world.!" Despite appearances of opacity and blessed 
immobility, then, the range and scope of powible interpretations of reality in 
terms of sharia and the Islamic sciences, as well as their practical applications 
and political repercussions, have always been linked to prevailing socio 
political conditions. 

‘At the same time, it should be acknowledged that as Middle Eastern and 
North African societies moved from a penod of political expansion and intel 
Jectual efflorescence towards one of fragmentation and political antagonisms 
with increasingly more muscular European powers, those scientific fields which 
were based on deductive methodology ~ mathematics, logic, philosophy ~ 
nalized in favor of those based on revelation ~ theology, the study 
and the hadith,” 

In reality, the decline was more general, especially where European economic 
and military antagonism from. the fifteenth century onwards way felt more 
yeutely, Though the “gate of jinidd” was never properly closed. there was a 
relative regression in the formal study of Islamic tradition, a lack of creative 
imagination and an absence of impact on sociery of whatever theoretical advances 
Were attempted. For example, though in eighteenth-century Egypt there were 
around twenty urban centers with one to seven madrasas each — Cairo’s famous 
al-Azhar Islamic “university” included — their curncula were outdated and 
intellectually limited and the instructors were not engaged in new research, 
Gamal el-Din el-Shayyal! writes that the main reasons behind this were Egypt's 
isolation from Europe due to Ottoman suzerainty, the gradual delegitimization 
fof the Mamlik regime and its unpopular policies, as well as an increase in the 
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number of Muslim mystics and in their influence that allegedly fostered resigna- 
tion and intellectual apathy. Still, one wonders if such a simple cause~etfect 
relation can explain a very complex situation whose political repercussions 
were of immense significance. As will be seen in chapter 6, this decline in 
the production of Ishmic knowledge, real or imaginary, was considered by the 
Muslim modemists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century as one 
of the main causes of colonial subjugation of the Muslim world, although the 
opposite could be argued as well: that the political and economic arrival of 
imperial Europe arrested some developments in the Muslim world. 


Islamic Education and Colonialism 


In the course of the nineteenth century the socio-political and economic struc~ 
tures of the Middle Eastern and North Affican societies were indeed dramatically 
transformed by European imperialism. This transformation affected both the 
economic base as well as the role of Islamic educational establishments, especially 
of the prestigious Islamic “universities.” Egypt is a case in point. 

Though not under direct colonial control until the 1880s,”” Egypt suffered 
from a protracted economic crisis caused by political opportunism, unwise 
economic planning, administrative corruption, and involvement im a world order 
increasingly domunated by European imperialism. Set in a course of modem 
ization alongside lines dictated by the constraints of colonialism, the country 
found itself under the tutelage of European banks and — by extension = 
governments." Inherent in the modernization process was the restructuring of 
the legal status chat governed until then the position of Islamic “universities,” 
the dilution of their privileges, and the expropriation of their considerable land 
holdings which were in the form of tax-exempted wagfs. But more than that, 
administrations compliant with colonial logic, willingly or under compulsion, 
further eroded the status of Islamic education through the introduction of a 
Western-style national system of education, 

In this context, the educational process was physically removed from the 
mosque and was confined within the framework of a new institution — the 
school and its classrooms ~ and among a homogeneous age group ~ the children 
~ who as pupils were further divided into grades which were all insulated from, 
the class of instructors, In this way, education became a well-defined sector 
of social policy, allowing the state to present itself as the single authority that 
defined school curricula and textbooks and controlled the examination process 
and the conferring of degrees at a national level 

Asa result, education attained an autonomous existence outside the encom= 
passing framework of Islamic tradition. It was thus severed from conventions 
and practices which until then had belonged to a single discursive universe: 
the daily prayer regime or the Ramadin fast — which traditionally structured 
the time-table of struction ~ the fluidity and informality that governed the 
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relations between students and ‘ulama" instructors, and the undifferentiated 
quality of Islamic instruction as a preamble for admission to the bureaucracy 
and the legal profession, 

Clearly then, Western-type education became one of the most important 
mechanisms for the modemization-of Egyptian society in accordance with the 
principles of the colonial authorities and the interests of local elites. Both of 
these wished Egypt to be transformed into 4 new type of society which would 
fit well in the colonial order of things. And this could not happen without the 
emergence of a new type of subject: the modem, educated Egyptian citizen 
who would have intemalized European ideals and pattems of behavior. A 
similar policy was followed in most European colonies 

For the Islamic educational establishments, these developments had dele 
teriouy results. Not only was their financial position adversely affected, to the 
degree that they could not afford any more to offer the same level of service 
to their students (many of whom where full-boarders) nor to attract the 
highest calibre of instructors, but a growing percentage of their students from 
the upper and middle classes deserted them in favor of state schools, These 
promised immediate access to the new type of bureaucracy and the armed 
forces of which the modern state of Egypt was now in need. Degrees in 
accounting or English became more important than knowledge of Quranic 
interpretation and logic 

In this way it came about that the majonty of those whe continued their 
studies in the Islamic educational system were now from the lower middle 
classes, The smaller Qur'inic “schools” were not affected that badly, but that 
was because the newly introduced national system of education soon proved 
to be incapable of being fully extended co the periphery, as well as relatively 
expensive in terms of textbooks, occasional fees, and cost of transportation (0 
and fro. Nonetheless, in the process Islamic education came to be identified 
by governments, elites, and the aspiring middle classes of most late-colonial 
Middle Eastern societies with “traditional” stagnation and cultural regression 
vis-ievis the alleged sparkling and much-promising modernity of the national 
education. As will be seen in the following section, that impression remained 
strong during the post-colonial period as well. 

‘That, of course, was not the end of Islamic education, which remained 
dominant in several Middle Eastern and North African societies ~ in Moroceo 
until the beginning of the 1930s, in Yemen and Oman until the 1950s. Even 
today, madrasas and Islamic “universities” have remained open throughout the 
‘Middle East and North and sub-Saharan Africa, as well as in Iran, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and elsewhere. However, their internal structure and the 
ways in which they approach knowledge and instruction have passed into 
the hands of the state which, as I shall argue, now secks to define Islamic 
“orthodoxy” sometimes in cooperation with and sometimes in defiance of 
the ‘ulamd’. In that sense, the post-colonial state cannot be seen to be far 
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removed from the logic of its colonial predecessor. But before moving there, 
we should first discuss the evolving identity and institutional position of the 
“ula who man the system of religious education, but do not run it as they 
used to in the past. 


THE WORLD OF THE ‘ULAMA’ 


The ‘wlama? are seen as the guardians and interpreters of the holy texts of the 
classical Islamic textual tradition. They should not be mistaken for a priestly 
caste, because they are not priests. They may hold official positions, act as 
preachers o jurisconsults, conduct weddings, and bury the dead, but they do 
not officiate in sacraments like those of the Roman Catholic and the Eastern 
Orthodox churches, and they cannot threaten anyone with excommunication, 
No such things exist in Islam, 

So what exactly do the ‘lama’ do? The answer is: the collection, systemat- 
ation, and interpretation of the Qur‘in and the hadith; the definition of 
categorical forms and principles of argumentation and interpretation in the 
manner of ijmi’ and ijihid; the construction of an epistemological framework 
for the sharia, its interpretations, and practical applications; the establishment 
of the basic principles of Islamic political theory: the distinction between 
four basic (sunnt) school of law; the planning and establishment of an Islamic 
egal system in cooperation with a variety of political administrations; the 
formal instruction in all the fields of knowledge and academic subjects that 
formally belong to Istumic discourse: and the drafting of legal rulings (fanuis) 
for thousands upon thousands of issues ranging from inheritance problems 
and marital disputes to current affairs comments, company law, banking and 
accounting methodologies, human nights deliberations, and critical reviews 
of government policies; these are all work of the ‘ulama’. To this we should 
add the political pronouncements and execution of policies that fall into the 
purview of the shia ‘ulami', who have a much more directly political role 
than their sun? counterparts.” 

Having said that, it becomes obvious that one should not confine the work 
of the ‘wlamd to the realm of theology and dogmatics, thus implying that, 
more or less, this work belongs to the past (as the dogmatic basis of Islamic 
tradition has been settled once and for all centuries ago), or that their theological 
discourse is just that, theological in an academic sense and in terms defined by 
pre-existing discursive principles which do not spill outside theology to other 
areas of human praxis. Even the most conservative amongst the contemporary 
‘ulama’, who may wholeheartedly adopt the “closing of the gate of itihad,” are 
obliged to respond to those who comment on their work, be it in theological 
or other matters, if only tw answer to their criticisms and to point out what 
they see as their misconceptions. In this way they do produce new work and 
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continue to enrich Islamic tradition, even while they themselves may con= 
ceptualize it as a well-bounded whole, perfect in its ideal stillness. Even pure 
conservation ~ if such a thing exists ~ is a dynamic process in which believers 
and infidels of all kinds are implicated in the production of new interpretations 
of “orthodoxy.” In practical terms, which will be further considered 1m the last 
three chapters of the present work, this means that the continual emergence of 
new interpretations leads of necessity to reformulations of “orthodoxy.” When 
this does not happen, then a tradition is simply dead, 

‘This dynamism suggests that the body of treatises and commentaries pro- 
duced by the ‘ulama’ cannot make up a monolithic set of theoretical proposi- 
tions, Despite the fact that they are all products of a more of less well-defined, 
however fluid, system of Islamic education, make use of the same body of 
academic literature, and formulate their arguments according to the logic and 
premises of formally recognized schools of law, the ‘wlama” can and do reach 
different conclusions on a variety of issues. In that sense, as a scholarly class 
operating within ever-transforming social conditions, the ‘wlama’ do present 
internal differences and follow a variety of intellectual trajectories with diverse 
political implications, even when we consider them within the limits of their 
respective national traditions ~ a sensible distinction in terms of practicality, 
but a questionable proposition theoretically 


‘The Limits of the “Orthodox” Vision: 
‘Textual Inundation and Ways Out 


Before delving into the internal differences of the ‘wlami’ social category, 
more should be said about them as a relatively distinct category of guardians 
and interpreters of the Islamic tradition. More precisely, it is important t0 note 
at this point that as a body of speralsts the ‘wlama” perceive themselves, and are 
perceived by society at large, as having the leading role in the process of 
“orthodoxy” production = however inappropriate and undeserved this might 
seem to many. This trait is attributed to them collectively because of their history 
in the formulation of Islamic doctrines, their institutional position throughout 
Islamic history, and their central role in most ceremonial moments of every 
Muslim man and woman ~ as officiants or administrative officers in legal cases, 
prayer sessions, and all sors of religious celebrations, as well as in eircumcisions, 
weddings, divorces, funerals, zuksit committees, school councils, and what not, 
Even their harsher detractors have to consider their own views in relation t0 
those of the ‘wlama” versions of Islam. 

‘But how relevant is the ‘lama’ version of Islam to society — because if 
it is not relevant then how can it retain ity “orthodox” credentials except 
by inertia or indifference? This is an altogether different tswe from the pre~ 
vious one — ascribing to the ‘lama’ a leading role in the process of defining 
Islamic “orthodoxy” — because it attempts to capture the political potentialities 
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of the ‘wlama” position in relation to those of other actors, such as the various 
Islamists and the state itself, We are confronted then with a curious and even 
contradictory situation: the in principle ascription of “orthodox” credentials to a 
particular class of religious specialists and the simultaneous questioning of the 
social relevance these credentials may have vis-i-vis those ascribed to other 
competing actors. 

At the level of sociological observation this is relevant to the fact that if 
any quality truly distinguishes human behavior, this is the human ability to 
envision and put into practice unending series of dialectic combinations, often 
at the same time, irrespective of their mutual consonance ~ a trait that to an 
uncharitable mind devoid of imagination and self-reflection may be condemned 
as inconsistency. If that is correct, then it is easy to see how in our case people 
can believe practically in the ‘ulama’ versions of “orthodoxy” (that 4s, they can 
act as if nothing worries them in relation to this issue), while ar the same time 
they may be skeptical about them and resort to other competing actors as sll 
~ such as other members of the ‘uluma’ category, mystics, or Islamists of all 
sorts ~ in the process of experiencing/producing/sustaining “orthodoxy” in 
their everyday lives.” 

The way this particular type of dialectic, acceptance, and skepticism can 
be approached is with reference to the textuality that dominates the ‘ulanui” 
versions of Islamic “orthodoxy” and the manner in which this is reflected on 
their traditional institutional positions within the Islamic discursive universe. 








Textual Inundation 


In the process of producing Isamic “orthodoxy” the ‘ulama” guard and creatively 
reproduce God's will in the form of text.” As text, God's will is subjected 
to interpretation in the service of humanity without losing its transcendental 
timelessness and immutability. According to this view, however enmeshed 
in particularistic understandings related to local conceptualizations, historical 
peculiarities, differing legal traditions, and idiosyncratic characteristics, “lama? 
textual interpretations elucidate divine will, clanfy obscurities, and present the 
faithful with intelligible “orthodox” guidelines that ensure doctrinal conformity 
and consistency of practice at the level of the umma. Or do they? 

From another point of view, there is a danger lurking in this interpretative 
process, a danger inherent in all interpretative processes which assume a felos, 
either in the Aristotelian or in the positivistic sense of the term. As textual 
comments multiply, taking the form of interpretative texts commenting on 
earlier generations of commentaries, the “true” meaning and context of the 
original, unadulterated, and simple will of God ~ whose existence cannot be 
doubted or the whole thing would be meaningless — can be easily lost. Then 
both those directly involved in this never-ending project of interpreting, this 
eternal but ultimately recoverable divine will (the ‘wlama’, and those indirectly 
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implicated in it (the Community of Believers ~ who after all are supposed to 
be the beneficiaries of all this) are faced with a strange situation, The very 
overprofusion of textual interpretations, which in theory would have made 
God's will easily understood and readily accessible to everybody, has produced 
exactly the opposite: a spiritual labyrinth in which the faithful are trapped and 
from which, it appears, only the “ulani” specialists can liberate them, that is 
the very same people who have originally created this confission 

This situation appears to be directly associated with the abstract nature of 
the ‘ulama”s spiritual authority, which, suprisingly, is a by-product of Islam's 
“equality of believers.” In a legally over-determined framework that has been 
worked out by the early heads and doyens of the law schools and dutifully 
refined by subsequent generations of ‘uwlama’, each “ilim is theoretically an 
integral part of an interpretation project occurring within an allegedly neutral 
and objective academic framework and wherein the comprehension of God's 
will depends solely upon objectively observed individual capabilities. 

‘Taking into consideration the high degree of institutionalization and its 
immense discursive potency, it is evident that such a framework has always 
supported ideologically the socio-political system that allows +t to flourish 
(even when that system simply tolerates it by overlooking its excesses), pro- 
viding ie with Islamic legitimacy.” while at the same time it safeguards the 
exalted status of its own carriers, the ‘wma’ 

It is these two clements ~ the complexity of the ‘wlamd” interpretations 
and their conservative political views = which estrange them from society 
at large, as several studies describe especially in relation to the emergence of 
Islamism, which is offen analyzed as an alternative to ‘wlama’ Islam. Indeed, 
what we have in this image is a retreat of the faithful in the face of ‘wlama” Islam 
in seatch of alternative sources of religious and political inspiration. Amongst 
such sources, one can identify various types of mystics, who may offer the 
faithful the opportunity to develop a personal relation to God, and the previ- 
ously mentioned Islamist intellectuals and political activists, whose knowledge 
of Islamic tradition has not been formally acquired, but is the product of an 
individual quest with strong political overtones that has been honed in the 
conditions of post-colonialism 

Still, such a retreat of the faithful from ‘uluma” Islam in search of alternative 
sources of religious and political inspiration can never be complete and irrevoc~ 
able, If our previous discussion of the dialectic between acceptance and 
skepticism is correct, the ‘ulama” cannot be wholly dismissed as irrelevant. 

This can be approached at two levels, First, as has already been suggested, 
the canonical framework of Islamic tradition formally organized and. exposed 
by the ‘ulama’ is deeply ingrained in the everyday life of hundreds of millions 
of Muslims, shaping their dispositions, moral choices, and actual behavior: 
Given the deep-seated institutional roots of the ‘ulama’. structurally they are 
the most eligible to provide this service. Indicative of their tenacity is the 
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popularity of radio and television programs offering religiously inflected advice 
on a number of issues, from marital difficulties to lifestyle and business advice, 
the consumption of audio- and videotapes containing sermons given by famous 
“wlami', and finally the lively attendance by huge crowds at the Friday noon 
sermons in the mosques. To that extent, the retreat of the faithful from the 
‘wlama’, however plausible theoretically, may be exaggerated or, to put it more 
correctly, it should be adressed in a directly political manner if we want to 
understand better its nature and its dynamics 

‘Ata second level, a closer discussion of what I have called “sources of religious 
and political inspiration alternative to the ‘wlama’” proves them significantly 
less discursively independent from them than one may have thought initially. 
What matter here are overt political considerations rather thant canonical matters 
and a concern with ceremonial. Here is the point at which one should stop 
talking about the ‘uwlama’ collectively, as we did until now for analytic reasons, 
and delve into their internal differences. To do this more profitably, the ‘ulami” 
should be discused in relation to other paruicipants in the process of defining 
Islamic “orthodoxy.” 





and Ways Out 


As far as the mystics are concerned, some of them ate members of the ‘lama? 
social category who have studied across the range of formal Islamic education 
and have a deep understanding of Islamic law, True, certain types of mysticism 
are far from the ‘ulama shari'a-centered Islam and from the type of piety it 
fosters, but, as will be argued in chapter 5, mystical Islam and the textual tradi- 
tion of the ‘wlami’ do not oppose cach other. On the contrary, they constitute 
two complementary ~ albeit not always institutionally symmetrical = dimen- 
sions of Muslim expenence which are difficult to separate without doing 
violence to the completeness and unity of Islamic discourse 

As for the Islamists, here too things are far from clear. Although most 
Islamist intellectuals and political activists have not received a formal Islamic 
education ~ a trait until now attributed only to the ‘wlama’, whom the Islamists 
accuse of having turned Islam into an ossified tradition precisely because of 
their formalism ~ they do not operate in an intellectual vacuum, Their diatribes 
are based on the work of famous ‘wlama’ of the past, whose vision was politic» 
ally robust and doctrinally intolerant towards those they perceived as enemies 
of the faith. 

But more than that, as I argue in chapter 7, the Islamist trend has acquired 
so much strength because it has managed to radicalize the most conservative 
elements among both the ‘wlama’ and the general public. That means that in 
the battle lines drawn by the Islamists in order to save society from what 
they iddentify as the pemicious influence of secularism and the onslaught of the 
imperialist West, their battle-cry, “Islam is the solution,” has been taken up by 
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many of the more radical ‘ulamd’ who do not flinch from chiding governments 
and local elites for ungodly behavior and from cursing the West and Isracl as 
agents of evil and enemies of Islam. 

Indeed, and despite the absence of detailed ethnographic data from different 
Islamic societies which would allow comparison, it seems that the emergence 
of contemporary Islamism in the political landscape of Muslim societies since 
the late 1970s has indirectly benefited the ‘wlama", Zeghal (1999) and, to a 
lesser extent, Moustafa (2000) show how this came about in the 1950-905 
Egypt, the seat of the famous al-Azhar Islamic university. We ate told how 
the Nasserist state limited the independence of al~Azhar by nationalizing its 
wugf lands im 1952, abolishing all sharia courts in 1955, and finally, in 1961, 
by placing the university under the formal jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Endowments. At the same time, al-Azhar received large sums of money which 
allowed it to double its student intake and increase its foreign missions through- 
‘out the Muslim world, Despite the fact then that many (though not all) Azhari 
‘ulami’ went on praising government policies, thus harming the university's 
status as an independent Islamic establishment, on the whole al-Azhar gained 
the status of an official body and part of the state bureaveracy which could, in 
the proper conditions and under the right guidance, articulate a message that 
all Egypt would bear, 

Albeit partial in terms of success, this process commenced in the 1970s 
when Anwar Sadat cased restrictions on religious discourse as he moved away 
fiom Arab socialism, In that context, many Azhari ‘wlama’ participated in the 
government-supported anti-left campaign and offered legitimacy to govern 
ment policies, just as others had done 10 years earlier with Nasser. However, 
this time things were different, largely because of the emergence of the 
sill nascent but vigorous Islamist trend, This presented the ‘wlamd’ with a 
God-sent opportunity of playing the role of the moderator, decrying Islamist 
violence and blind state represion while simultaneously preaching their 
own shari‘s-centered programme of gradual Islamization of society as the only 
way forward. The 1977 assassination of the endowments minster (see note 11 
on p. 266) and the 1981 assassination of the Egyptian president by Islamic 
militants, as well as the ferocious state repression that followed and the renewal 
of Islamist violence in the second half of the 1980s, brought the ‘ulami’ to 
the political limelight demanding from them a voice, the articulation of a 
position. 

ft was in that climate that a rift beeween what Zeghal calls “central” “ulama’. 
who actively supported the government, and “peripheral” ‘ulama", who did 
not associate themselves with the government's anti-Islamist campaign and 
other policies, became particularly noticeable." There are many examples 
from the political activity of Zeghal’s “peripheral” ‘ulama’ that could be cited 
and many names of famous scholars whom we will meet in chapters 7 and 8 
when I discuss Islamism. The following were results of this: the late 1980s 
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effort by ‘ulamd’ Members of Parliament in collaboration with the newly 
elected Islamist MPs of the Muslim Brotherhood, to strengthen the position 
of the shari‘a in national legislation; the early 1990s organization of Nadwa 
al-' Ulama® (‘Ulama’ Conference) against secularism; the condemnation for 
apostasy of certain liberal Egyptian intellectuals, such as Nasr Hamid Aba Zayd 
and Faraj Fiida (who was later assassinated by Islamists); the action against the 
positions taken by the 1994 United Nations International Conference on 
Population and Development on abortion and premarital relations; the offical 
recognition of al-Azhar as the only authority that may grant or refuse a license 
for audio and audiovisual productions with Islamic content; and the movement 
of the so-called “third party” (al-ti'ifa alsthalitha), where ‘ulama" of the stature 
of Muhammad Mitwalli al-Sha‘riwi and Muhammad al-Ghazili_ organized 
themselves into a “Mediation Committee” aiming to bring together the stare 
and the Islamists. 

Yet. the political scene is so volatile that one should be ready to recognize 
reverses and the emergence of new alliances. With the 1996 appointment as 
head of al-Azhar of shaykh Muhammad Sayyid al-Tantiwf (the former Grand 
‘Mufii who had refused to recognize Palestinian suicide bombers as martyrs), 
the continuation of repressive polictes towards Islamists, and the geopolitical 
considerations dictated by the “War on Terror,” the Egyptian government 
seems to be nuking a great effort to (re-) accommodate the ‘ulama visdivis 
the demonized Islamists 

This being the case, Iam prepared to argue once more that the retreat of the 
faithful from the legally minded ‘ulama’ is partly true. Surely, there are ‘ulema 
who are not as popular as others either because they have lost contact with 
society and its everyday problems or because they are interested in issues 
which by definition are technical and obscure. But this does not mean that 
one can tlk of a well-defined scriptural Islam promoted exclusively by. the 
‘wami* and discounted by the people due to its complexity (or, by the same 
token, the later’s ignorance) in favor of different versions of Islam promoted 
by other actors participating in the process of defining Islamic “orthodoxy.” 








Bricoleurs and Their Religious Goods 


Instead, we should first look more closely at the new discursive tropes that 
some of the ‘ulama’ have developed during their prolonged brush with the 
state and because of the strengthening of the Islamist movement. Second, we 
should ask if the newly found empowerment of those called “peripheral” has 
affected the ‘ulama” as a whole in the new conditions that Islamism has helped 
to bring about in the wider region. 

The first issue is addressed by Zeghal in her previously mentioned article 
through the employment ~ and reworking ~ of Roy's concept of “bricolage.” 
Noting that most Islamist political activists and intellectuals have a science 
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background and have received only a scant religious education, Roy criticizes 
their discourse as “disparate and fragmentary,” a bricolage of “open and frag- 
mented intellectual constructions” of dubious value.” For Roy, 





‘The new {Islamist} intellectual is a tinkerer; he creates a montage, as his personal 
itinerary guides him, of segments of knowledge, using methods thar come from 
a different conceptual univene than the segments he recombines, creating a 
sotality that iv more imaginary than theoretical.” 


On her part, Zeghal extends this notion of bricolage to the younger generations 
of (Azhar) ‘ulama’. Reminding us al-Azhar’s de facto transformation into a 
“modemn’'-type university through its post-1961 administrative reorganization 
according to: national education system principles and through the introduc- 
tion of new subjects such as medicine, engineering, public administration, and 
pharmacy, Zaghal maintains that the conceptual universe of the younger 
‘Azhart ‘wlami’ was opened up. That gave the ‘wlami” 


the opportunity to enter the world of bricolage, by mixing religious and modern 
Knowledge. The transformation of their educational background transformed the 
religious scholars into intellectuals who had the same references and vocabulary 
as their Islamist colleagues educated in modern universives, This phenomenon 
brought about, among the ulema of al-Azhat, the emergence of Islamast tendencies 
that became socially and polincally visible in the 1980s.” 


“The above quotation suggests that Zephal's understanding of bricolage differs 
from that of Roy. For the latter, bricolage is a negative attribute signifying 
amateurism and intellectual confusion and presupposing another closed, self= 
sufficient, “traditional” and in the end static type of knowledge historically 
attribated to the ‘ulani" — a contentious proposition of the neo-orientalist 
type. For Zeghal, bricolage indicates an opening up to society which enables 
{ts proponents, in our case the "peripheral" ‘ulama’, to join the battle for the 
definition of Islamic “orthodoxy” with renewed vigor. Indeed, Zeghal moves 
in the right direction when she connects these developments with the relative 
liberalization of the Egyptian political arena by Sadat in the 1970s and his 
“deregulation” of the market in “religious goods,”*” On the one hand, this made 
aleAghar once more a crucial player in the process of producing "orthodoxy"; 
fon the other, it pushed its ‘ulama’ to work hard in order to. maintain this 
position in the face of the Islamist discursive strength, This is why, Zaghal 
argues, “the shaykhs of al-Azhar never really tried to destroy the peripheral 
‘ulema, who helped diversify the ideas produced within al-Azhar.””" 

The second issue, how the newly found empowerment of those called 
“peripheral” has affected the social category of the ‘ulama’ as a whole, is dis 
cussed by Zaman in his previously mentioned study of the Pakistani and other 
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‘ulama’. Zaman is building his case on Wickham’s concept of “parallel Islamic 
sector,” Le. “a community sustained by ties between the lower-middle-class 
(sha‘bt) neighborhoods and the university graduates, as well as by private 
mosques, private voluntary organizations, independent preachers, and the wide 
dissemination of Islamic literature.” The members of this “parallel Islamic 
sector,” many of whom have access to the remittances of expatriate labor from. 
the Gulf States, “maintain close connections with business and other economic 
interests and with the state bureaucracy." For Zaman, this mass of people is 
important because it 





represents new opportunities for the expansion of the “ulama’s influence. Even 
though most of those associated with this sector are lay people ~ for example, 
univenity graduates ~ nther than ‘wlama, and the moxt popular preachers in 
contemporiry Egypt are not associated with the Azhar or with govemment= 
controlled mosques, the effort to deepen and enhance people's religious com= 
mitments at the grass roots may arguably extend, at least potentially. the reach of 
the ‘ulama’s discourses.” 











So here is the big picture as far as Egypt is concemed, although it can 
be reproduced for other Middle Easter societies with some modifications: in 
an effort ¢o manipulate the ‘ulema’ and to curb Islamism, the Egyptian govern- 
ment gave the former the opportunity to improve their position in the process 
of defining Islamic “orthodoxy.” The price was to offer Ishmic legitimation 
to government decisions. The price was paid, but not always and not fully. 
Basking in the limelight, some of the ‘uwlamd” allied themselves to the more 
moderate Islamists, while some others kept pressing the government into | 
accepting thei own agenda conceming the “proper” Islamization of society. 
Taking into account the enormity of the issues involved and the shifting 
ground of political life, all tendencies intermingled, sometimes in the very 
same person. 

Given the emergence or invigoration of a conservative trend since the 
1980s among the lower middle classes, whose religious ideology has managed 
to incorporate the vision of university graduates and other middle-class profes- 
sionals with Islamic tendencies, the ‘lami’ agitation has found a receptive 
audience that could accommodate a variety of views, from the conservative to 
the most radical ones. This synergy has secured the upgrading of the {wlamd? 
position in the process of producing Islamic “orthodoxy.” 

On top of these factors, which relate to the national scene for each indi- 
vidual country, Zaman adds two international factors that make the picture 
even more dynamic. The first is the international patronage that many ‘lama’ 
asociations have been receiving from mainly Saudi-sponsored international 
bodies and rich individuals. The second is the impact of the Iranian revolu- 
tion, which has made available a workable model of an ‘ulama’ government. 
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Though strange to the sunt world, the idea has not left the faithful there 
totally unimpressed. I return to this issue in chapter 8, 


Who or What are the “Ulama'? 


This being the case, it is reasonable to argue that, if anything, claims and 
counter-claims to Islamic “orthodoxy” demonstrate how thin the lines separat= 
ing the ‘ulamd’, the Islamists, and the mystics are, although they never totally 
disappear; institutionally, the body of the ‘wlamd’ does occupy a different 
position within the discursive domain of Islamic tradition from the Islamists. 
In the sume manner, one should refrain trom classifying the “lama themselves 
in clear-cut categories except for analytical purposes, In both cases, blurring of 
lines and internal differentiation should be openly acknowledged. Four points 
could be made in particular. 

First, all ‘ulumd” employ concepts and propositions that stem from the same 
pool of Islamic religious literature and political philosophy. Some may do it 
more elegantly than others and attract popular attention or may concentrate 
fon subjects which are closer to the heart of current affairs, In this case, the 
whole issue becomes one of individual taste and/or personal capability. 

Secondly, as will be seen in chapters 6 and 7, the same scholar may hold what 
are locally conceived as “conservative” views on a number of issues and more 
“Liberal” ones on others, thus appealing to different audiences at the same 
time. Equally. the local idioms in which Islamic discourse is articulated and the 
specific sense of local history foster distinct versions of political discourse and 
public debate that often make comparison between different Islamic countries, 
or even between different areas within the same country, a difficult, but not 
impossible, issue ~ since in all cases we will be situated within the parameters 
of Ilamic discursive tradition creatively interpreted. 

For example, political discourse in Saud: Arabia and the Sudan should be 
compared only in the light of the very different histories of what is considered to 
be official Islamic doctrine in cach country and how this should be implemented. 
In Saudi Arabia there has been a well-established body of ‘wlama” which has 
traditionally given Islamic legitimacy to the ruling royal house. At the same 
time, the latter pursues policies which are in fair agreement with the ‘wlama’ 
“orthodoxy.” All criticism of the government that is voiced by members of this 
body should be seen in the light of this understanding. On the contrary, in the 
Sudan there has never been an indigenous body of ‘wlama’ with strong popular 
support. Sudanese Islam and national political life have always developed along 
sifi sectarian lines until the emergence of Islamists in the second half of the 
twentieth century, and especially after the 1990 Islamist coup. It is the latter who 
have assumed the role of the ‘ulama’ today. But contrary to the conservative 
Saudi ‘ulama’, who uphold the taglid, the Sudanese Islamist intellectuals-turned- 
‘lama’ are assiduous proponents of ijtihdd. As a result, their political language 
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presents a curious affinity with Muslim modernism that is totally absent from 
Saudi Arabia, Examples like this suggest that all previous discussion on the ‘wlama” 
should be treated as a general framework within which only detailed ethno- 
graphic descriptions can produce fine-grain studies for individual societies, 

Thirdly, drawing firm lines of classification between ‘ulama’ whose positions 
are closer to that of the government or of its Islamist critics implies taking sides 
in a sensitive and politically charged public debate, itself a part of the production 
of “orthodoxy” process and the continuous battle between competing, inter- 
pretations of Islamic tradition. The case of Yasuf al-Qaradiwi, a prominent 
Egyptian intellectual and head of the Shari‘ Faculty at the University of Qatar, 
is instructive. al-Quradiwt is a very popular preacher whose political views on 
a number of issues are close to those of Islamist activists. For example, he has 
repeatedly expresied sympathy for Palestinian suicide bombers, but has never 
condoned the views of Ussima bin Liden. Also, he has repeatedly criticized Arab 
governments on a number of issues, but has never gone as far as advocating 
their violent overthrow. In this way, al-Quradiwé has made himself unpopular 
with the Egyptian government, but has secured a top academic position in Qatar, 
Equally, he was refused entry to the USA on grounds of his alleged extremism 
= though he was tolerated in the UK = but he is admired by mullions of Muslims 
worldwide.” 

Finally and most importantly, what the previous discussion has demonstrated 
is the vagueness that characterizes the term ‘iim itself. If we approach the term 
at the level of those who have completed some unit of studies in an Islamic 
educational establishment ~ the conservative way ~ the identity of the ‘ulna? 
emerges in a more or les definite way, But if we approach the term at the 
level of those who are popularly regarded by large numbers amongst the 
faithful as posessors of a deep understanding of Islam allegedly based on a 
profound knowledge of its extended textual tradition and of its applications 
on both private affsirs and public life, then a large percentage of mystics and 
Islamist activists can qualify as ‘lama’ in everything but the title, Such an 
expanded definition can accommodate side by side staunch traditionalists and 
the leaders of the big Islamist groups like the Muslim Brothers, HAMAS, 
and Jihad al-Isbimiyya, who, admittedly, have spent years over the Quran and 
other Islamic texts and have written volumes of textual commentaries. And 
if unduly stretched, for die-hard supporters of al-Qai'ida the term may even 
accommodate Ussima bin Liden himself, a public works contractor by trade 
and self-identified holy warior by choice. Ussima’s well-known photograph 
where he poses sitting on a bench with an AK-47 between his knees and row 
after row of books stacked in bookshelves in the background is the modem 
image of the self-acclaimed warrior~‘alim, 

Without losing sight of the conservative definition, which is useful for 
the study of formal structures and traditional institutions, I would opt for the 
extended one in order.to admit as many as possible protagonists in the proces 
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of “orthodoxy” production, although not Ussima and his like. And pethaps 
the most important protagonist of all is the state itself 


The State as “Collective ‘Alim” 


Indeed, even a casual look demonstrates the central role of the state in the 
process of “orthodoxy” production. The case of Egypt, which presents itself as 
the center of the Arab world, is once more revealing. 

In the country that houses one of the most revered institutes of Islamic know- 
ledge, al-Azhar University, the ‘wlami’ had for centuries been an influential 
social category, whose political feelings and convictions could not be easily 
dismissed. In the nineteenth century this changed. 

The last political “victory” of the Egyptian ‘wlami’ took place in 1805, 
Interceding with the Ottoman authorities on behalf of the people,” the reli~ 
gious scholars-jurisconsults played an important role in the popular revolution 
against the Maralik rulers." Soon however, the ‘ulama’ saw their political 
power decline when their erstwhile ally Muhammad ‘Ali, now viceroy of 
Egypt, expropriated huge tracts of their wag land holdings, thus fatally under~ 
mining their economic independence.” The decline of the ‘ulama’ continued 
throughout the century, compounded as we saw earlier by the introduction 
of Westem-type education, so when successive Egyptian governments failed 
to address the country’s mounting economic problems and to repel European 
imperialism, the ‘whima” themselves proved incapable of organizing any sort of 
popular resistance. Unable to offer any alternative to the lopsided moderniza~ 
tion that was enforced by the Europeans and the local elites, they soon found 
themselves severely criticized both by Muslim reformers and by the emerging 
nationalists who led the anti-colonial struggle 

With the advent of independence and the progress of Nasserism, the position 
of the ‘wand’ was further undermined as society came under the sway of Arb 
socialism and pan-Arabism. Islam itself retreated to the background, and Egypt 
entered a period of massive reconstruction and modernization dictated by the 
logic of the Colt War and the ideological exigencies of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, as well as by a real desire, indeed need, to improve its economic indices, 
if not actual standards of living, Things changed with the end of the Nasverist 
period anid the readmission of Islam into the cultural scene by the end of the 
1970s and more so in the 1980s. This transformation allowed the Egyptian 
‘ulama” once more to influence public life in the way described in the previous 
pages, but this time in competition with the Islamists, who saw very few allies 
amiongst the class of religious scholars. 

Still, as I shall presently argue, the biggest adversary of the ‘wlama" proved 
to be the state, which elevated itself in the position of what could be seen 
asa “collective ‘alim,” who alone would define the content and the limits of 
Islamic “orthodoxy.” 
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One of the most significant ways of promoting a state-approved, or state~ 
constructed, version of Islamic tradition is the national system of education, 
‘As Starrett writes, in contemporary Egypt the school has taken the place of the 
mosque as the “house of God” for two reasons. First, education is compulsory 
for all Egyptian citizens, thus making the school an ideal laboratory for social 
reproduction, especially if the knowledge it imparts to the pupils reaches also 
their parents, But more than that, Starrett continues, the school represents the 
nation itself and “the idea of national social, economic, and technical progress.""*" 
Second, the school is surrounded by strong emotions on the part of the pupils 
and their families because it is considered co be one of the "primary rationers 
of social status” through the grading system. In that sense, the school is seen as 
a mechanism for social advancement.” 

Especially for Islam, the introduction of a national educational system has 
transformed the state into a constitutionally recognized agent responsible for the 
imparting of Islamic tradition to the younger generations of Egyptian citizens, 
In practice, that means that Islam has to be approached in a manner that would 
enable its utilization as a political instrument. 

In this project, Starrett identifies two complementary processes that have been 
also discussed by Eickelman."* The first one 1s the process of “objectification” of 
Islam, Through this, people are invited to see Islam as something objective, as 
4 closed and well-bounded set of beliefs and practices, as a total way of being 
in the world which colors all aspects of private and public life. This process has 
two important consequences. First, in the form of a subject to be taught in 
school, Islam is transformed into something that the teacher has to “explain’™ 
and the student to comprehend." Second, most differences between the four 
maint schools of law that dominate swnni Islam, as well as the entire existence 
Of alternative interpretative frameworks advanced by a variety of swnni and 
shia organizations and movements, are completely overlooked by the teachers, 
if not for anything else, but for brevity and precision in the context of primary 
and secondary schooling. The end result is the presentation of a single, 
unidimensional Islam instead of an introduction into a rich, dynamic, multi- 
layered, and ever-changing Islamic discoune.® And this is not limited to 
religion classes offered by public and private schools, but more generally con- 
cers the way in which Islam is presented in all subjects offered in the context 
of the national system of education,” as well as in that of the Qur'snic schools, 
the majority of which are under state supervision, 

The second process that Starrett identities im this transformation of Islam 
into a subject that can be taught in the context of a state-determined educational 
system, is that of “fiunctionalization.”©” There Islam is presented as a tradition 
characterized by social usefulness. The functionalization of Islam can be seen at 
three levels. 

At the level of institutions, the independent character of instruction charac 
teristic of traditional Islamic education ceases to exist and its place is taken by 
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a state-defined process that applies equally to the whole nation. At the organ- 
izational level, all school curricula are determined by bureaucrats in a centrally 
designed manner without necessarily taking into account the real needs and 

nterests of the students. At the philosophical level, beliefs and practices are 
reinterpreted in a manner conducive to the aims of the government and in 
the general context of specially useful concepts such as modemization, public 
health, productivity, and public order. 

‘These two processes, objectification and functionalization, are still running, 
since the project of national education in which they are embedded is and will 
remain an ongoing concern for the Egyptian state. So what could be called a 
state “orthodox” Islamic tradition should not be conceptualized as a finished 
product offered to consumers itt a monopolistic market, On the contrary, it is 
always in the process of continual transformation, as the state is continuously 
fighting other agents of Islamic “orthodoxy,” ranging from conservative oF 
recalcitrant ‘wamd’ and the traditional Islamic educational establishments to 
all sorts of Islamist preachers and political activists. In other words, the state 
may occupy a hegemonic position in the wider process of producing Islamic 
“orthodoxy,” but to win over an often distrusting public requires continuous 
effort at all levels. This can be attested by the state's attempt to control ax 
closely as possible the remaining Islanic “schools” and by the efforts of the 
Islamic educational establishments to retain some degree of autonomy. A most 
recent episode in this struggle concems the summer 2004 decision of the 
Governors Council to tum more than 6,000 Islamic “schools” run by al-Azhar 
into regular public schools. Among other things, 





‘The decision means thae affected schools will experience 2 significant deop in 
the amount of religious education provided to students. Instead of a curriculum: 
featuring up to a dozen teligsaus subjects only one ~ the same rehygious education 
class provided in public schools ~ will be taught." 


‘Then, one should also take into account that the state itself should not be 
seen as a monolithic and homogenous actor, a view tacitly implied by Starrett’s 
analysis. As our previous discussion of the ‘ulamd* has demonstrated, a con- 
siderable, and inherently uid, percentage of the religious jurisconsults have 
developed a working relationship with the state, either directly or indirectly, 
just as many others are exhibiting sympathy for the Islamist activists. Instiu- 
tionally, this ean go farther than that. As Hirschkind suggests with reference t0 
contemporary Egypt. 


many of the state-administeted religious organizations include sizable factions 
sympathetic to the same religious arguments that sheir own institutions have 
een called on to officially denounce and combat. Indeed, many of the faculty 
members and students at the government-administered al~Azhar University .. also 
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participated actively in the affairs of independent Islamic institutions associated 
with blimist currents, Not surprisingly, the use of such state institutions to enact 
policy decisions is frequently unsuccessful” 


The extent to which such tendencies have developed in Middle Eastern societies 
other than Egypt can only be guessed at, since the very detailed ethnographic 
studies that could shed some light on the issue are virtually non-existent. The 
political stakes, too, of such eventuabities, real of assumed, are very high indeed, 
given security concerns in the region and abroad; rather than seeing in such 
debates and multivocality the flowering of what Hirschkind calls civic virtues, 
such concems unfortunately, often take the form of doomsday scenarios of the 
type “Osama and Saudi princes bent on destroying the “Free World!" Still, 
in all cases, acknowledging the state's heterogeneity in Hirschkind’s terms does 
not invalidate Starrett’s argument, as it does not question the state's hegemonic 
position in relation to other actors shaping the process of producing Islamic 
“orthodoxy.” 

Finally, it could be argued thar gms mondo there has always been a com= 
petition between the state and the “ulamd’ in Islamic societies. However, 
the elevation of the state to the position of « “collective ‘alim” is a new and 
qualitatively different development from what went on in the past, not only 
in Egypt, but practically everywhere in the Muslim world, with the possible 
exception of Saudi Arabia, where the ruling house of Said continues to derive 











its legitimacy from the Wabhibi interpretation of Islam, the only one that 
is freely available in the country.” Irrespective of the relations between the 


‘wlama 





id the state, which, as we have seen, could be cordial or antagonistic, 
in pre-colonial times and in the early colonial period the visions of the ‘wlamd? 
and the state, in so far as they were distinct and relatively cohesive, emanated 
from a single discursive univene and were governed by similar epistemological 
Presuppositions. This is not so any more as the state “orthodox” Islam. has 
incorporated to 4 great extent the logic of modernization, while the Islamic 
tradition served by the “wlama" retains a number of “traditional” traits, which 
are nonetheless inevitably comprehended through the prism of some kind 
‘of modernity. But in any case, the fact remains that in the eyes of the public 
this modernity-inflected “traditionality” is less accessible intellectually than the 
state “orthodoxy” and its self-evident “authenticity”; hence the retreat of the 
faithful mentioned earlier, 7 





ORALITY IN THE CONTEXT OF ISLAMIC TRADITION 


The impression that many in the West have of Islam and the other wo 
cognate Abrahamic monotheisms, Judaism and Christianity, is that all three put 
Particular emphasis on the written text to the detriment of orally transmitted 
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traditions. It is no coincidence that all three religions are called "scriptural," 
that is religions in which God had His will communicated to humanity in 
4 written form — the Jewish Torah, the Christian Bible, and the Qur'an, 
Especially for those raised or working in countries with a Protestant tradition, 
such views come almost naturally’ irrespective of personal religious belief 
The use of the term “Islamic fundamentalism,” too, however inaccurate as 
will be seen in chapter 7, betrays a preoccupation with literalism chat is 
projected onto Muslims in line with biblical evangelical literalism, But even 
outside such religiously inflected presuppositions, it is undeniable that textual- 
ity rather than orality is at the center of those social systems which occupy 
a hegemonic position in the globalization process. Lastly. and in apparent 
agreement with the previous discussion on the ‘ulamd’, Muslims themselves 
seem to stress that at the center of their religion is “one God, one Prophet, 
one Book.” 

This, however, is only part of the picture, To understand Islamic discourse 
better, we must abo take into account the significance of orality. In this 
section I discuss these issues from an anthropological perspective in relation 
to the Qur'an and the hadith, as well as the position of charisma in Islamic 
tradition as a whole. Similar considerations can be found in the chapters that 
fallow, especially in relation to preaching (chapter 4) and Islamic mysticism 
(chapter 5). 


‘Textuality and the Techniques of Writing 


‘The relationship between writing and orality has been much studied by 
anthropologists, mainly out of an interest in questions related to cognition, and 
because professionally we anthropologists are close to small-scale, non-literate 
societies, The work of Jack Goody (1977) and Jonathan Parry (1985) offers a 
good introduction to this complex debate that will be briefly sketched here 
in so far as it is related fo our purposes 

Echoing Parsons’ query “Why was the decisive step towards modemization 
not taken by any of the High Eastern eivilizations?,”** Goody argues that most 
classical anthropological studies presuppose a binary opposition between Western 
and non-Western societies, thus exhibiting traces of a Levy-Bruhl (1926) type 
fof social evolutionism. Equally guilty, Goody continues, is Lévi-Straussian 
structuralism. Though the latter's Savage Mind (1966) advances in terms of an 
a-historical continuum, Goody argues that Lévi-Strauss proposes a historically 
situated dichotomy between a savage mind associated with the Neolithic period 
and its modem domesticated counterpart. 

For Goody, such attempts to understand human society in all its variety are 
futile, Instead of presupposing a distinction between “us and them’ the way 
forward is the careful study of the history and social function of the different 
types of communication between human beings. 
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Concentrating on the analysis of literacy, Goody suggests that it effects 
transformations in the mode of human thought itself Dismissing Horton's 
1967 claim concerning the absence of skepticism from traditional modes of 
thought, Goody maintains that skepticism has always been present in African 
thought, but because literacy was absent it could not be registered, stored, and 
eventually reproduced. When literacy was introduced, oral statements could 
be checked much more easily than before, something that could bring forward 
otherwise undetected internal contradictions. Moreover, literacy assisted the 
development of complex lines of argument and was instrumental in the adimin- 
istration of increasingly large areas, the emergence of more elaborate and 
impersonal bureaucracies, and finally in the strengthening, of individualism, 

Frons his point of view, Parry finds Goody's argument unconvincing because, 
just like Horton's and Lévi Strauss’s, it is based on a dichotomous categorization 
of societies, this time in terms of the absence or presence of literacy. Instead, 
Parry argues that literate and non-literate societies share numerous character~ 
istics and, additionally, in hterate societies the “magic of the book” can often 
enhance social conservatism, as it can be used by the dominant ideology for 
political purposes. This being the case, i¢ is printing technology and not literacy 
that is critical in the discussion. But even this is not enough by itself to make 
a difference, 

Distinguishing between “scribal” societies and those posewing printing tech- 
nologies, Parry insists that this does not correspond to a distinction between 
traditional and modem forms of society, What is important for any form of 
modernization is the incorporation of printing technologies into a democrat- 
wation process that includes the establishment of a mass education system, 
Otherwise, printing technology, just like all technologies, can become a fool 
of oppression in the hands of an elite or clerical establishment, thus stifling. all 
traces of modernization.” 














The Oral Reconfirmation of Textual Truth 


Parry's analysis allows us to mise some important points regarding orality in 
Islamic tradition, especially in relation to the Qur‘an. A first point concerns the 
Preservation in literate societies of elements of their non-literate past that 
confirm the truth of their holy texts." This conclusion i supported by ethno- 
graphic data from the holy city of Benares (Varanasi), India, which, according to 
Hinduism, is an auspicious place to cremate the dead. Though not monotheistic, 
Hinduism shares many traits with Islam as far as the apparent supremacy of the 
written text is concerned. 

As Parry writes, Hindus distinguish between a written and an oral religious 
tradition. The written tradition makes use of the ancient language of Sanskrit, 
which, as with Arabic in Islam, is considered to be divine and a manifestation of 
civilization. In a manner similar to the Qur'an, the holy texts of this tradition 
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are regarded as the only source of real knowledge. Any other type of know- 
ledge is considered to be inferior because it comes from the illusory world of 
everyday appearances.” 

But just as the Quran is God's word, so the written Brahmanical tradition is 
an oral revelation that the gods sent to humanity. Even the Vedas reached 
humanity orally. For this reason, their study cannot be done exchisively through 
the use of texts, The presence of a teacher who will orally explicate their wuth 
is imperative, Futhermore, just like the Quran, most texts of the Brahmanical 
tradition are written in verse and their correct recitation ~ again just as in Islam 
~ is of paramount importance. 

In the course of Islamic history, the importance of the Qur'in’s oral char- 
acter has come to the fore in many instances. During the Prophet's lifetime, 
the Qur'an was never fully written down, its recitation being associated with its 
thaumaturgical character. According to the tradition, Abi Sa‘id al-Khidri, one 
of the Companions of the Prophet, asked his permission to write it 
down, but Mubammad refused. “Abd Allih ibn "Abbas, an important early 
commentator on the Quel, claimed that, according to a hadith, the destruc~ 
tion of the pre-Islamic civilizations was partly related to the use of writing,” 
Lastly, we hear God himself stating in the Quriin, "[ijf We had sent unto 
thee a written (message) on parchment, so that they could touch it with their 
hands, the unbelievers would have been sure to say: ‘this is nothing but 
obvious magic!" 

According to Watt and Bell,” after the Prophet's death the process of 
collecting and recording in wnting the various pieces of Quriénic revelation 
was resisted by the first caliph, Abii Bakr, who allegedly claimed chat he had 
not received such an order from Muhammad, who was himself most prob- 
ably illiterate, Later, when the Qur'in was recorded im writing, the isc of 
onality and the importance of Quridnic recitation were not forgotten, On the 
contrary, in the third century An/tenth century Ap, after much debate among 
Muslim scholars, it was decided to accept officially seven versions of Qur‘dnic 
recitation, This decision was based on the studies of the renowned ‘alim Ibn 
Mujihid (859-935) and is still valid today throughout the world.” 

Politically too, the oral dimension of the Qur'an was duly acknowledged. 
When at the battle of Siffin (657) "ADs followers retreated at the sight of the 
Qur'ins that Mu'awiyya’s soldiers had put on the tips of their lances s0 as to 
avoid bloodshed between Muslims, ‘Ali shouted, "What you see on the lances 
is bur paper and ink: I am the living Qur'an, the speaking Qur'an.""' And on 
another occasion he allegedly said that “[hJe who obtains knowledge orally 
from a master, he is safe from being misled and from misreadings. But he 
who obtains knowledge from books, his knowledge is nil according to those 
who know.’ Lastly, lest at be suggested that this emphasis on orality is a shia 
phenomenon, I should quote Muhammad Iba Idris al-Shati', the famous sunt 
juris of the second century a1t/ninth century Ap, who argued that “it i a 
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mistake to take the written page as your mentor... . he who learns jurisprudence 
from the book alone loses sight of the law." 

This brief discussion of the oral character of the Qur'an may now help us 
understand why it is so important for the faithful throughout the Muslim world 
to recite the Qur'én in Arabic, even when they are not native speakers and, as 
often as not, have only limited knowledge of that language. The revelation of 
the Qur‘in gave the Arabic language an exalted status. After all, the develop- 
ment of the Arabic alphabet, the use of diacritics and the systematization of 
its grammar and syntax were prompted to enable the most precise textual 
representation of the oral Qur‘in. As a Sudanese fiend and informant well 
versed in Quranic interpretation told me when 1 was doing fieldwork in the 
Sudan, when I lear perfect Arabic, I will become a Muslim. Neither of these 
has happened. 

Lastly, the above discussion allows us to appreciate why in Muslim societies 
the recitation of the Qur’én is not confined to the mosque or to the context 
of religious festivals, Ax has been mentioned in chapter 2, throughout the year 
certain television and radio stations offer 24 hours per day Qur’anic recitation, 
on top of similar programs offered by regular broadcasters. On the Internet, too, 
humerous sites offer Quranic recitation, a service that does not apply to holy 
“texts” of other religious traditions. Likewise, hundreds of audio~ and videotapes 
‘of Qurinic recitation are sold in shops, in open-air markets, outside mosques, 
and other Islamic establishments, even in the duty-free shops of some airports. 
Additionally, pasengers on national air carriers of some Muslim countries, 
such as Egypt Air and Emirates, can listen w the Qur'én ineflight alongside 
other programs on the aircratt’s radio. 





Verbal Analysis and Interpretation of Holy Texts 


Orality should also be considered in relation to the Prophetic traditions and 
to the devotional literature that abounds in all Muslim societies. As fir as the 
former is concerned, the most extensive anthropological treatment of the sub- 
Ject is that of Fischer and Abedi (1990). In an ethnographically rich description 
we can follow one of the most famous contemporary guides on Islamic tradition, 
Ayatollah Khomeini, interpreting certain Qur‘inic verses in the light of sixteen 
hadith. Khomeini did this sn an effort to formulate the foundations of vilayeti 
‘fag’, his theory on the political administration of the state by sia ‘ulama 
The discussion took place in the presence of a number of students in the Iraqi 
town of Najif a few years before the 1979 Islamic revolution in Iran, which 
gave Khomeini the opportunity to apply his theary.!* 

The whole event was conducted in the form of a debate called ishkal 
(criticism or question), which permits the use of four types of data: the Qur‘in, 
the sunna of the Prophet and of “Ali, the traditions of the shia imams who 
followed ‘Ali, and the formulation of rational arguments in order to reach some 
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form of final conclusion. The structure of the debate includes the exposition 
of the argument, the discussion of questions from the audience-participants, 
and the subsequent reformulation of the argument. Perfect knowledge of 
theology and oratorical skills are a key element in the whole process, as well as 
the personality of the speaker, his asumed piety and knowledge, and in many 
cases his history of independent thinking and political views. It would not be 
inaccurate to say that the significance attributed to the content of a homily, 
explication, or debate is directly related to the identity of those involved and 
to their rhetorical skills. 

Fischer and Abedi’s ethnographic example makes this perfectly clear. To 
an observer, much of the discusion appeats to revolve around methodological 
issues concerning the content and authenticity of certain hadith, a task that 
requires perfect knowledge of Arabie grammar and syntax. However, what is 
really debated are the principles one can tease out of the material and the way 
these should guide social practice, having as the ultimate aim the realization 
of a particular Ishmic vision, in this case the establishment of an Islamic state 
in Iran. Indeed, with the benefit of hindsight, we now recognize these Najif 
dialogues as seminal moments in the intellectual process that led Khomeini to 
crystalize the principles governing Iran.” 

“Turning to Islamic devotional literature, we find that the picture gets more 
complicated. Although it is difficult to define its exact boundaries, this rich 
constéllation of disparate works stands alongside the voluminous theological, 
philosophical, and legal treatises which comprise the “officially” designated 
“academic” textual tradition of Islam produced by the “wlami’, Thus, the 
devotional literature 1 refer to includes Qur'dnic commentaries of an esoteric 
nature, which are accessible to only a few illuminati, “unauthorized” bio- 
graphics of Prophet Muhammad and his companions, lives of popular saints 
and siifT mystics, books on magic, astrology, numerology, the esoteric properties 
fof personal names, traditional medicine, spells, charms and divination, the 
humerous manuals on ecstatic enlightenment and popularized interpretations 
of theological treatises, as well as a multitude of "How to...” instruction 
guides concerning prayer, pilgrimage, fasting, sexual continence, correct ways 
of dressing, inventories of Islamic phrases and proverbs in Arabic for non-Arab 
Muslims, child-rearing methods, family matters, and so on.* This rich and 
composite picture is what prompted loan Lewis to dismiss the classical dictum 
describing Islam as the paradigmatic scriptural religion of the Book and, tongue 
in cheek, to portray it as the “religion of the books.” 

Lewis's observation is of particular significance for two seasons. Fins, it 
rectifies the erroneous impression of Islam as a dry, austere, and legaliste religion. 
Second, it debunks often prevalent orientalistic and essentialist approaches t0 
Islam which effectively ignore what they deem to be outside the boundaries 
of a high textual tradition, thus robbing the tradition of its vitality and of the 
richness of its local manifestations. 
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However, Lewis's insight is only partly correct — for two reasons, First, a 
sizeable part of the devotional literature can be seen not so much as religious 
texts, but as. mnemonic devives which allow people to remember what to doin 
order to come closer to God or what to say or do when they want to succeed 
in this or that endeavor. This does not detract from the importance of devo- 
tional literature qua religious literature; on the contrary, it adds new layers of 
meaning and enriches the field of its application. In this sense, it is legitimate 
to talk about the magic of the book and the power of words. 

Second, a large percentage of the devotional literature discussed here cannot 
serve its purpose properly, that is to develop a “correct” relationship between 
believers and God, if its study is pursued in an individualistic manner inde- 
pendent of the directions of an appropriate teacher, I have already indicated 
in chapter 2 how important it is for Muslims to establish a definite chain 
of transmission that proves the “authenticity” of each tradition.” It is on the 
strength of such chains of clearly identifiable persons that the hadith receive 
their status, At another level, this too is the meaning of ijma' which prioritizes 
the community as a whole at the expense of the individual.” For the same 
reason, emphasis is given to the study of the holy texts of Islam, be they 
the Qur'an or the various hadith collecuons, theoretical treatises, and “wlama’ 
commentaries, as well as all sors of devotional manuals wider the supervision 
of @ qualified teacher or spiritual guide ~ a shaykh, as he is usually called in the 
Arab world. Only when the student sits by the teacher, will he or she be 
able to comprehend the “inner” meaning of Islam. This happens gradually 
as the teacher pours into the student's soul the wisdom of his own teachers, 
which is often not to be found in books, but has been passed on to him 
verbally or absorbed in an unmediated experiential manner that goes beyond 
intellectual effort.” Depending on the circumstances, such teachers can be 
seen as more or less knowledgeable or illuminated, sometimes even holy. 
In Weber's terms they all possess charisma,” thus blurring the line between 
charismatic and traditional authonty, and in all cases seen as indispensable, 
I personally came across this view more than once during my fieldwork in the 
Sudan. As | was told, “hue ma ‘endii shayk, shaykhu Shaytan" (the one who 
has no guide, has Satan as his guide).”* Given the indeterminacy of the term 
shayklt (tribal or religious leader, ‘lim, saint, wall or friend of God, mystic, 
officiant in a gif? order or a spirit possession cult, divine, danvish mendicant, 
fagi traditional medicine practitioner, or simply bearer of a honorific deseribing 
high status, professional reputation, or advanced age), 1 could think of scores 
of different people whom I had met during my fieldwork and who could 
be validly described as charismatic penronalities, posessors of God's blessing, 
and masters of some sort of Islamic knowledge which they could impart to 
those who sought it, 

This being the case, orality refers to something more than a contrast to 
literacy. Tt could be likened to an enabling analytical tool that highlights issues 
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ranging from the positioning of social actors implicated in the production/ 
consumption of “oral forms” ~ most significantly, this includes audiences as 
well, thus divesting the term from its presumed passivity — to the mystical 
entwining of words, utterances, and selves. Through the prisin of orality one 
can see Islam coming alive in relation to individual persons who authorize the 
Truth through their own recitation, speech, statements, narration, exposition 
of arguments, pronouncement of theoretical assumptions, facial expressions, 
gestures, and oratonical techniques, in other words with all their body.” Moving 
our discussion of orality in Islam a final step farther, we can better understand 
this by considering a special form of preaching, the da'ws movement. 


The Call to God 


Anthropologist Charles Hirsehkind has written extensively on da'uw and 
the duit (those who undertake da'y), focusing on contemporary Cairo. At 
a general level, da'wa “refers to God's invitation, addrewed to humankind and 
transmitted through the prophets, to live in accordance with God’s will.””* 
Mote specifically, in today’s Egypt dau refers to a “mode of action by which 
moral and political reform” can be brought about and is “understood as an 
ethical form of speech and action aimed at improving the moral conduct of 
one’s fellow community members.” Individually undertaken or situated in 
more institutionalized contexts, da‘ww is conducted orally, in written form, and 
audiovisually (mostly by means of cassettes and videotapes), taking the sermon 
as its paradigmatic rhetorical form 

For Hirschkind, "[v}irtuous conduct... is seen by the {da‘uw} movement 
both as an end in itself and as a means internal to the dialogic process by 
which the reform of society is secured.” Concerning the former, that is 
the inculeation of individual virtuous conduct, the diiya (sing, of di/a) "must 
be an active and concerned citizen” who could set him- or herself up as 
an example that fellow Muslims would like to emulate, His or her speech 
should be characterized by friendliness, temperateness, and gentleness that 
emanate from sincerety (ikhlds), humility (Wusha’), and fear of God (taqua, 
kai’). Moreover, those practicing da'wa should exhibit courage (shaja's) 
because after all they have elected “to speak the truth in the face of the 
quite real danger of arrest and torture by the Egyptian state," which is 
not always friendly towards those preaching an Islamic vision critical of the 
government. 

Tuming to the target audience for da'wa practices, Hirschkind writes that 
to be properly responsive and to make the best out of it, one should exhibit 
“a] properly disposed heart,” something that goes beyond a simple cogni- 
tive orientation to a real “act of submission and resignation to God.” More 
specifically, concerning proper sermon audition, Hirschkind shows how this 
“demands a particular affective-volitional responsiveness from the listener... 
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condition for ‘understanding’ sermon speech, while simultaneously deepening 
an individual's capacity to hear in this manner.“ 

Though it is not entirely clear if the young men Hirchkind was work- 
ing with in Cairo comprised some particular type of congregation or “piety 
group,’ it is clear that they viewed the audition of sermon tapes “as a means 
by which a range of Islamic virtues could be sedimented in their characters, 
enabling them to live more piously and avoid moral transgressions.” The 
manner in which this was effected involved a kind of moral physiology, 
with the subjects employing a variety of medical expressions to describe how 
their bodies were permeated with faith (iman) through the evocation of a 
particular set of ethical responses which are defined in classical textual Islamic 
tradition. 

For Hirychkind, the invocation of an open heart as a precondition for 
the generation of such emotions prioritizes forms of “embodied capacities of 
gesture, feeling, and speech” rather than “obedience to rules or belief in 
doctrine." This implies the existence of normative standards that define “proper” 
audition asa means of, and tool for, putting the subjects in a coune pro- 
grewing “from fear, to regret, to asking for forgiveness, to repentance.” The 
existence of such normative standards was in effect directly explicated by 
Hirschkind’s informants, who distinguished between the common act of hear= 
ing (jam') and that of inclining one’s ear toward or paying close attention 
to (ansat), and being silent in order to listen (ayghd). From this point of view, 
the whole body of the listener participates in a performance, which is nothing 
less than a dialogue with God that demands the attention of total man = rather 
than man’s total attention. 

Concerning the reformation of society, dat ws practices should be conceived 
as an exemplary form of activity aiming at what has been called “Islamization 
from below.” As I show in detail in chapters 7 and 8, this is a process which 
centers on a entical understanding of culture as a dimension of lived religion 
and as a political tool employed in order to achieve the gradual Islamization 
of society, As a preacher engaged in daww activities told Hirschkind, “(t]he 
enemies of Islam use fonn, adab, thagifa, and miida [art, literature, culture, 
and fashion} to attack Islam," a comment alleging the Western and secular 
genealogy of these concepts and their attendant practices. “What i at stake 
here,” the anthropologist suggests, “is not simply a case of political criticisms 
being defected onto the safer realm of culture," but the transformation of 
the latter into the very battleground where da'wa activists go after the hearts 
and minds of the people. 

Besides “proper” preaching, to do this the proponents of da'w have developed 
and encouraged the use of alternative “Islamic diversions” ~ “Islamic” songs, 
“Islamic” children’s summer camps, “Islamic” theater, “Islamic” literature — 
which color appropriately the everyday experience of believers, thus con- 
textualizing, and further enhancing, the Islamic virtues inculcated in the 
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manner discussed earlier. The ultimate aim of this project is the (re)constitution 
of proper Muslim subjects who will actively implicate themselves in the 
strengthening of Islamic society and promote the gradual establishment of an 
Islamic state, It is not in the service of personal reformation or regeneration per 
se, but in that of the moral, social, and political restructuring of society as an 
integral part and a living cell of the umma, the Community of Believers, Only 
within such a context, and only under the protection afforded by an Islaniic 
law properly administered by the courts, can a (reconstituted Muslim subject 
flourish and lead a socially meaningful life. 

Having said that and in agreement with what has been said earlier about 
the state as a collective ‘ilim, “Islamization from below” as a whole, and da!wa 
practices in particular, should not be approached as a process outside or opposite 
the state on behalf of society ~ or at least the Islamist and conservative circles 
that pursuc such activities. Hirschkind makes this abundantly clear when he 
argues that the Islamic counterpublic articulated through and in da'us practices 
in contemporary Egypt 


does not... play « mediatory role between state and sacery ... da'wa does not 
take place within, or serve to uphold, that domain of associational life referred 
to as civil society. Rather, the di'iya’s narrative locatey itself within the temporal 
frame of an Islumic umma and in relation to the succewion of events that 
characterizes its mode of historicity. 





And he concludes, 


[nily argument here is thae in Egypt, over the course of ee last century, [da wu} 
his been elaborated in stich a way $0 as to define a mode of public life, one 
founded on argumentation and debate about the orthodoxy of current practices 
‘The aim of this discursive activity is not “public policy” but the formation of 
Islamic public virwes. In articulating elf against the moderntaing programs of 
the Egyptian sute, the da'wa movement has drawn on the aniversalistic dis~ 
courses of the Islaic tradition to create « form of community and identity that 
transverses the moral and geographic boundaries of the nanon,” 


The same holds true for other Muslim societies as well, although the exact 
manner in which da‘wo activities are organized and institutionally supported or 
undermined ~ sometimes sinwltaneously, an indication of the state's ultimate 
ambivalence in the project for “orthodoxy” production ~ differs accordingly. 

Lastly, i¢ is important to stress that despite the arsenal of classical terms and 
concepts implicated in these ethics of listening, which are often expounded or 
insinuated by preachers and other informants, the whole complex procedure 
analyzed by Hirschkind does not rest upon a return to some “traditional” practice 
or proper way of doing things. As he writes, 
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[the perceptual capacities hsteners seek to cultivate are mediated . by functional 
possibilities of camette technology ... and] by the discursive conventions of the 
modern print and tele-visual based public sphere -.. What makes the practice of 
cawette-sermon audition part of an Islamic tradition is not its exact conformixy 
to a fixed model, but the fact that, in its contemporary organization, assessment, 
and performance, the practice relies on authoritative discounes and historical 
exemplars embedded in that tradition.” 





In this manner, the spurious bi-pobarity of the “moder” and the “traditional” 
is destroyed and, following Asad, Hirschkind speaks of the former as an enabling 
condition of the later within 3 process of “orthodoxy” production, the red 
line that I am using throughout the present volume in an effort to understand 
Islam in “local contexts" without losing sight of the greater totality that the 
Vision of the imagined universal Community of Believers aspires to, This is 
what transforms the simple but tremendously profound act of listening to a 
taped sermon in one's Cairo apartment in the company of ffiends into a means 
toward, and the possibility of, realizing the Islamic vision in the world. For 
Hirschkind, here rests da’wu's modemity or contemporaneity, and, I would 
add, its claim to universalism. As he writes, 


Although the notion that Muslims have a duty to speak in the face of moral error 
for the sake of the umm has clear precedents within eather Islamic societies, the 
contemporary nationalization of this notion owes considerably to the idea and 
experience of national citizenship and the notions of civic responsibility imphed 
in that status... [However]. it would be wrong to understand the practices of 
public soctablity articulated around the concept of da'wa in Egypt as nationalism 
‘cast it an Islamic idiom. Although the views and attitudes cultivated within this 
domain sometimes find applicauon in the public sphere of the nation... the 
concerns, loyalties, sentiments, and practices that da'wa has given rise to pre= 
suppose a form of community for which the nation is a contigent but not 
essential component." 


In the wider context of our discussion on the identity of contemporary ‘wlan 
and on the significance of oralty in the production, formulation, and dis- 
tribution of Islamic “orthodoxy,” the new techniques described above and the 
novel types of dialogue and communication they promote (close to what Ong 
has called “secondary orality’”” and to what Starrett understands as “postmodern 
knowledge") have enhanced the importance of orality in Islam, while at the 
same time have indirectly subverted other more traditional forms of orality 
and textuality. Claims similar to those of ‘Ali (“I am the living Qur'dn") are 
enunciated by countless lips and blinking on countless computer screens. 
Screams, whispers, casual talk, chit-chat, or carefully manicured exposés, all 
these utterances voiced by millions in mosques, universities, study groups, 
cafés, central squares, avenues, back streets, courtyards, and living-rooms, as 
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well as in thousands of constantly updated sites, lists, and chat rooms concern- 
ing the “real” meaning of Islam, make an unending flood of melody and noise 
that can be only inadequately expressed in textual forms,” and that allows us 
to revise, again, the previously mentioned dictum and declare Islam to be the 
“religion of books and words.” ~ 


Stories, Story-Tellers and Audiences 


If this is so, the theoretical importance of anthropological writings, which 
for some time now have shifted “their attentions from the stones people tell 
to those who tell the stories and to the act of telling stories," may prove to 
be of crucial importance in accounting for and interpreting this multitude of 
voices, as well as in probing deeper into the production of Islamic “orthodoxy” 
in local contexts, 

Some of these issues can be considered in terms of Tonkin’s discussion of 
the social construction of oral history. Strictly speaking, the oral expositions 
of themes from Islamic tradition, be they directly associated with the Qur'dn 
and the hadith or with da‘ws practices, differ from Tonkin’s “narrations or 
representations of pastness,” From this point of view, then, her theoretical 
insights can be used in the present context mainly as examples/opportunities 
of creatively approaching the issue of orality. From another point of view, 
though, such oral expositions by members of the various Muslim publics can 
be seen as sets of propositions informing the structuring of a common topos 
of memories and bodily hexes which infuuse the subjects’ present with what is 
at a particular time locally conceived as Islamic ethos. For example, what the 
Prophet did or did not do or say in a particular ease in seventh-century Arabia 
is looked upon as exemplary behavior which should be emulated in the present, 
In that sense, the continuous study of the Judith and the interpretation of 
religious texts take place in the context of a sad history, where the past does 
not refer to something that was or simply happened, but primarily to something 
which was accomplished or realized in accordance with God's providence. bas 
With this in mind, Tonkin’s insights on history and narration can be usefully 
employed in our consideration of orality in Islam. 

From the outset, Tonkin is clear that “[o]ne cannot detach the oral rep- 
resentation of pastness from the relationship of teller and audience in which 
it was occasioned.” In the issue under discussion, this suggests thar the oral 
expositions offered by the ‘wlami’, the mystics, or the various types of Islamist 
preachers cannot be divorced from the social relationship networks that bind 
them together with their audience(s) in each particular historical moment. We 
have already glanced at the way that this may have worked when discussing 
earlier the content and social positioning of the various types or groups of 
Egyptian ‘uwlama’ vis-ievis the state and the national education bureaucracy, 
The themes explored by the various protagonists prioritized specific readings 
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of Ishamic tradition and of past practices in Egypt, invoked particular arrays 
of memories and sought to awaken well-orchestrated responses from the 
audience(s). This is something we shall also see in the discussion of mosque 
preachings and in the local expressions of Islamism examined in chapters 4 
and 8 respectively. 

But if oral representations of pastness and expositions of tradition should 
be seen in the context of specific relationships rather than divested of their 
social referents, Tonkin also reminds us that “accounts of pastness are socially 
constructed through the intervening power of genre.” This is of great import 
ance from an anthropological perspective because it leads researchers to con- 
sider the message through the means in which it is delivered and in relation to 
the identities of all who are implicated in the process. It encourages them 
to study the manners in which local communities structure lines of argumen- 
{ation — oral or written ~ and types of accounts, as well as the techniques by 
which they deliver them, aiming for the highest degree of persuasion and 
acceptance through the invocation of the audience's sense of logic and/or 
the arousal of its sentiments, Hence, it would be difficult to understand what 
went on in Najif (ce above pp. 84-5) if we discounted the identities of the 
interlocutors and the structural principles underlying the debate or to appreciate 
the importance of di’wu practices without the consideration of their sermon- 
like attributes and what they presume as ethical audition, 

Significantly, too, this is something that concerns not only expositions of a 
strictly defined religious nature competing against each other within the premise 
‘of an “orthodoxy” production process, but whole areas of social practice. As 
Caton maintains in his account of oral poctry in Yemen, “politics and. poeties 
are inseparable,” and he reminds us that in Middle Eastern tribal societies 
power should be reconceptualized in terms of persuasion rather than in terms 
of force, 





Each side uses all the rhetorical weapons at its disposal to present its position 
in the best possible light, and the intermediaries attempt by the same means to 
induce the two opponents to stop fighting and start negotiating... Issuing 
4 poem as a challenge iwites a response and thus begins a dialogue by which 
mediation has a chance of succeeding. The dialogue wives voice to each side and 
thus assures balance and faimess.!* 


In a similar manner, religious argumentation cannot be approached but as 
constitutive of socal relations in the form of a dialogue between contesting 
voices that takes place in the arena of everyday life and within parameters 
Jocally aceepted as internal of Iskmic discursive tradition. Rather than ascrib- 
ing to religious discourse a privileged position within a well-defined sphere of 
activities, we should strive each time to integrate it within the wider socio- 
cultural discursive universe of the actors, thus localizing it in a manner that 
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does not conceal its translocal characteristics as the idiom of the worldwide 
imagined Community of Believers. 

Lastly, to return to Tonkin, it is in this manner that the author is able to 
assert that “authenticity isa chim embodied in the narrative.” This can be 
addressed in two ways. First, a a corunent on “orthodoxy” production through 
the employment of an “authenticity” idiom: an interpretation is regarded to be 
correct, i.e. “orthodox,” because itis “more authentic” historically or objectively. 
In the most clear-cut way Tonkin rejects such a proposition, questioning the 
claim that oral narratives do contain some core data which are of historical 
value in a positivist sense and which researchers can actually “discover” in 
4 stripping-away process of extraneous material that was added while the 
tradition was carried through time." Still, this does not make a narrative 
or oral exposition non- or less historical, Advancing claims to authenticity, 
hence orthodoxy, is the essence of the whole exercise, Indeed, as Barber has 
shown in her discussion of West African Yoruba “praise poetry,” oriki texts 
are “intrinsically and profoundly historical ... They represent the “past in the 
present,” the way the knowledge of the past makes itself felt stubbornly and 
often contradictorily today. They represent a way not just of looking at the 
past, but of re-experiencing it and eintegrating it in their present.”™ Is it not 
the same with accounts among Muslims, be they ‘wlan of illiterate tribesmen 
who strive to define “orthodoxy” in the context of Islamic discourse? 

Second, awerting that “authenticity is a claim embodied in the narrative” 
should be seen in relation to the formalism that characterizes ritual and oratorical 
language, such as “wana” oral expositions, preaching, and da'wa activities. As 
Bloch has argued, formalized language is the language of traditional authority, 
particularly impoverished form of language which “dramatically restricts what 
can be said, 40 the speech acts are either all alike or all of a kind and thus if this 
miode of communication is adopted there is hardly any choice of what can be 
said" At its extreme, ritual language takes the form of intoning or singing 
= and 1 would add, reciting. The significance of this observation is that in 
such cases 





fo argument or reasoning can be communicated, no adaptation to the reality of 
the situation is posible. You canmor argue with a song. 1¢ is because religion uses 
forms of communication which do not have propositional force... that to 
extract an argument from what is being said and what i being done in ritual is 
in a sense, a denial of the nature of religion... Religion is the last place to find 
anything “explained” because . .. religious communication rules out the very 
tools of explanation.""* 


In other words, explications of the Qur‘inic message and the Prophetic hadith, 
as well as da'uw sermon-lke preaching are not arguments and cannot invite 
discussion in terms outside those governing Islamic discourse itself; Rather, 
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they are propositions built on specific principles intrinsic to the tradition which 
they set out, demonstrating a particular vision of the world which cannot 
be questioned. It can be accepted or rejected, but cannot be discursively 
approached outside its own referents which are themselves accepted by faith." 
As Bloch writes, formalization not only removes "what is being said from a 
particular time and a particular place,” it also removes it “from the actual 
speaker,” thus creating 2 supernatural being or God which the speaker "is 
slowly becoming or speaks from.’ Significantly, Bloch extends his argument 
to dance, which he describes as “eypical of religion,” as “formalization of the 
body movement” amounts to the acceptance of a code wherein communica- 














tion ceases from being dialectic and becomes generative of “fixed, repeated, 





fused messages. 
‘The same argument is advanced by Connerton in his discussion of the com- 
memorative ceremonies. For him, ritual language is performative and formalized. 
“The utterance of the performative itself constitutes an action af some kind.""!” 
Ina manner reminiscent of Hirschkind, Connerton argues "that act takes place 
in and through the enunciation. Such verbs [to ask, to pray, to give thanks] 
do not describe oF indicate the existence of attitudes: they effectively bring 
those attitudes into existence by virtue of the illocutionary act.”""' Moreover, 
Connerton maintains, the formalism of ritual language or, as he phrases it, the 
‘economy of formalization” which is extended in ritualized posture, gesture, and 
movement is what allows i¢ to work “so powerfully as a mnemonic device." 
Both he and Bloch, then, and indeed Tonkin herself, situate their analyses 
within the wider framework of embodiment, just as Hirschkind does for da’wa 
and Mahmood for prayer in the following chapter. 








The Five Pillars 


In the words of Prophet Muhammad, “Islam is based on five pillars.”' These 
are: believing in one God and in his Prophet (shalida), praying five umes 
a day (salit), giving alms to the poor (zakii), fasting during the month of 
Ramadin (a/-sauvm), and undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in 
one’s lifetime (kaj). 

The five pillars of Islam constitute intricate templates for practice which 
present Islam to both Muslims and non-Muslims not as a religion in the strict 
sense of the word, but as a dynamic and all-encompassing cultural tradition 
which cannot be dissociated from the political realities of the world, Through 
the five pillars the imagined Community of Believers can come together despite 
the differences which characterize individual Muslim societies. 





SHAHADA; THE CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Recited by all Muslims in the world, the confession of faith declares: “There 
is no (other) god except (the one and only) God (Aah), and Muhammad is 
the messenger of Alli.” This concise sentence accurately describes the very 
essence of Islamic monotheism. 

‘Allah existed in pre-Islamic Arabia for many centuries’ and was regarded 
as creator among other deities and lesser spirits.’ In Islam Allis is the creator 
and protector of everything that is. He is omnipotent, omnipresent, and 
infinitely wise, Reminding us of the Old Testament God, Allah has no son, 
daughter, or companions.’ To press this point, when the Prophet subdued 
the opponents of Islam and retumed to Mecca in 632, he destroyed all the 
idols of the neighboring Arab tribes. At the symbolic level, Islamic mono- 
theism prohibits all iconic representations of Alla, a ban that came to include 
all types of human representations too. Lastly, the relation between Alla and 
man resembles that between master and servant or, as Asad argues, master and 
slave.® 
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In his absolute power over man and the creation, Allah is presented as both 
mercifil and compassionate, two attributes of His stressed in the basmla (bismillahi 
al-rahman al-raliim/in the name of Allah, most Gracious, most Merciful) which 
precedes all Quranic siiras and often official talks, radio and television news 
bulletins, and university lectures, as well as numerous printed texts and personal 
correspondence. 

Indeed, for the faithful the mercy of Allah animates the whole cosmos and 
is revealed through the Qur’in which, like the New Testament, is considered to 
be Allah's gift to humanity. For those who do not elect to follow the Quran, 
punishment on the Day of Judgment will be swift and terrible 

In the shahiida, Muhammad is called nasi! (messenger), a notion close to that 
of the Christian apostle, In the Quriin the title has been given to many persons 
before Muhammad, making the latter part of a long tradition predating Islam 
In this way, the “new” religion of seventh-century Arabia is depicted as a 
continuation, indeed affirmanon and perfection, of Abraham's religion and not 
as something novel without solid foundations. 

Besides ras, in the Quriin Mubammad is also called bashir (announcer), 
nadhir (warner), and mudhakkar (reminder). All three titles deseribe Mubammad 
as an ordinary person without foreknowledge of the future or any other super- 
human power, In chat, Mubammad was stot different from all the previous 
messengers of God, When the term nabi (prophet) is introduced, the picture 
becomes more dynamic. Most probably, the term first appeared after the hijna, 
suggesting that the Muslims adopted it after coming in contact with the Madinan 
Jews." Muhammad is called in the Que‘én “khitam al-nabiyyiin” (the seal of the 
prophets [of the Abrahamic tradition]),” something that can be translated as 
“the last of the prophets.” 

The actual text of the shahdda can be found twice in the Qur'én, It should 
be seen as the basic principle of the distinction between the “land of Islam" 
(dir at-Islim) and the “land of war” (dir al-harb), defining the governance of 
the former as submission (lsldm) to the will of God, Uttering the shahida, one 
declares oneself mil'min (believer), mustim (submitted to the will af God), and 
member of the universal umma; denouncing the shahdda one becomes mushrike 
(polytheist) and kifir (infidel), "That is why the shahida is also seen as a Muslim 
“war-cry” which, in the hands of extremists, rejects all sorts of relativism that 
contemplates the equality of different cultural traditions.” 





SALAT: THE RITUAL PRAYER’ 


The second pillar of Islam concerns the five institutionalized daily prayers (sali) 
that all Muslims should ideally perform at dawn, noon, in the aftemoon, in the 
evening, and late at night. As with all ideals, this too is never fully realized, so 
we should not imagine all the inhabitants of a Middle Easter city or village 
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interrupting whatever they are doing in order to pray at the appointed time 
of the day, All the same, in many shops and offices prayer-mats are kept to 
hand for those staff members and customers who would like to pray on the 
spot. Similarly, many public buildings, educational institutions, airports, and 
bus and train stations have special rooms for praying in. Furthermore, in 
certain countries inter-city buses do interrupt their journeys to let passengers 
off in order to pray, and friendly gatherings and formal meetings can easily be 
interrupted with some of the participants retiring to the next room, only to 
retum after they have completed their prayers and resume the conversation 
from the point at which it had been broken off. When experienced from the 
‘outside, stich events may seem odd, but in reality they are very well integrated 
into the flow of everyday activity. 

For example, during my fieldwork in the Sudan the most impresive observa~ 
tion of prayer took place in the summer of 1989, while T was returning to 
Port Sudan from a nearby village on a local mini-bus. Just before sunset, the 
bus pulled over to the side of the road that was covered by sand. The few 
passengers got off and started preparing themselves for the prayer session. They 
"washed" their feet with the fine sand of the desert and then spread the 
prayer-mats which the bus always carries for such occasions. After that, they 
formed two neat rows with the women standing behind the men. The prayer 
leader was a middle-aged man. As far as 1 could sce, nothing singled him out 
from the rest of the passengers. After the short prayer, people smoked or ate 
something light and then we continued our journey. 

The daily prayers I refer to in this chapter are part of the ‘ihidat, the religious 
duties of all Mushims. Besides the salir, there are other collective or individual 
prayers to which I shall refer only in passing.” 


‘The Basic Characteristics of Prayer 


In accordance with the Qur'anic vision, there is no religion without prayer, 
‘The importance attributed to prayer is suggested by the fact that the first sina 
of the Qur'dn is regarded as part of the daily prayers and is recited by every 
believer in the first person plural, thus including all members of the summa, 
‘This is particularly significant, if we keep in mind that 33 out of the 67 ames 
the term salt is mentioned in the Qur'an can be found in siinas 2, 4, 5, 9, and 
24, which belong to the period when the Prophet had established himself in 
Madina as the head of the first Community of Believers, This shows that the 
institutionalization of sala as one of the religious duties of the faithful follows 
that of Islam as an emerging religious creed and political reality. 

‘The saldt had been given to the Prophet as a personal duty toward God. 
Gradually other Muslims started praying, forming rows next to him, thus 
transforming saldt into one of the most important collective obligations for 
the entire wnma, This can be attested by many Quranic siiras!’ and Prophetic 
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traditions. There we read that a collective prayer is of equal value to 25 prayers 
‘one may perform alone. Also, as a precaution against Saran’s intrusion, it is 
written that the Prophet encouraged Mushims not to allow empty space between 
them when they pray, but to touch those next in the row on the shoulder, the 
thigh and the ankle.” Finally, we also read that the Prophet wondered whether 
to burn the houses of those who prayed alone and did not join the congrega- 
tion in the mosque, the focus of the Islamic vision.” In anthropological 
parlance, we could say that being a good Muslimn is a quality to be performed 
routinely and publicly in the context of the amma, T shall return to this issue 
later in the chapter. 

The basic principles governing sald¢ concer its institutionalized character | 
and its daily compulsory practice by all adult Muslims (except those who suffer 
from: insanity) in Arabic, especially for the recitation of the Qur‘anic verses, its 
carrying out in an atmosphere of sobriety and calmness, and the adoption of 
cular body postures. 

The prayer is always performed in the direction of Mecca (gibla). Pray= 
ing toward a particular direction had long been practiced by both Jews and 
Christians,!* from whom the Prophet adopted the practice after the /ijn, The 
initial direction of the salit was toward Jerusalem. This is not odd if we con- 
sider that Islam was presented as the culmination of the Abrahamic tradition 
and not as a new religion. Similarly, it is not odd chat a few months after 
settling in Madina, the Prophet changed the gibla, this ime toward the Ka‘ba 
which historically constituted part of the Arab tribal symbolic universe. This 
decision shows that the Prophet had reconsidered his relations with the Jewish 
clans of the town after their rejection of Islam. In that decision, accompanied 
by an appropriate Qur'dnic injunction”? and the expulsion of the Jews from 
Madina, we can observe the transformation of Islam into a specifically Arab 
interpretation of Abrahamic monotheism, | 





Description of the Prayer 


The ritual of the prayer process starts with the mu’adhdhin, an employee of the 
mosque, performing the call to prayer (adhisi) on the minaret of the building. 
The firve mu'adhdhin of Islam was Bilal, an Ethiopian slave among the first 
followers of the Prophet. Thar a black slave was calling the Arabs to prayer 
is of great symbolic significance. And even today his name iy mentioned in 
the context of spitit-posession cults among black Africans who are themselves 
slave descendants or members of the lower classes." 
The adhin text. unchanged since the Prophet's era, is as follows: 


God is most great {thrice}. 1 witness that there is no God but Allah (che God) 
[ewice]. I witness that Muhammad is his messenger [twice]. Come to prayer [twice], 
come to prosperity [twice]. God is most great (twice). There is no God but Allah 
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As Delaney has suggested in her ethnography of a Turkish Anatolian village, 
the daily repetition of the adhdn throughout one’s life transforms it into a kind 
of embodied knowledge which cannot be ignored.” She also points out that 
the intervals between the prayers become steadily shorter as the day draws to 
its end, For Delaney, the long interval between the first and the second call 
to prayer stands for the innocence of childhood. Then, the following two calls 
close to midday symbolize adulthood, when temptations are many and people 
have to pray frequently. Finally, the last wo calls, very close to each other, 
remind believers that as they come close to the end of their life they should 
remember God more often." 

With the call to prayer, those who will pray assemble in the local mosque 
or, alternatively, in private houses, shops, and offices. They usually form small 
groups, although many may pray alone, a habit that is rather discouraged as we 
have seen, Thus gathered, the faithful perform their ablutions, i.e. the ritual 
cleansing with water of the face, the hands, and the feet. For this reason, in 
many public places there are rows of taps where people can wash. In places 
with no running water, small plastic containers are used for the same purpose 
Thus ritually cleansed, the barefooted believers step onto their prayer-mats 
forming, straight lines (suff) behind the imam. 

Strictly speaking, the term imam refers to the prayer leader of a group of 
people, a man of upright character, good reputation, and some (not necessarily 
formal) education. Mote generally, it refers to the leader of the Muslims umm 
in charge of all its affairs. Por some, like the shia Muslims, the imim is the 
Prophet's successor and is respomsible for the preservation and spreading of 
Islamic tradition. In the context of the mosque, it is the mosque preacher 
who serves as imdm. This is usually a member of the ‘wlami* social category 
with some “profesional” knowledge of the Islamic tradition and often enough, 
in case of public mosques, he has the status of civil servant. Otherwise, when 
people pray impromptu in offices, shops, houses, or public arcas, the above- 
mentioned criteria are applied in a somewhat ad hoc manner to whomever is 
chosen to function as imim. 

‘As prayer leader, the insdm stands in front of the congregation who follow 
his movements and repeat, almost simultaneously, his utterances. Everybody can 
function as imam and in no way should the imdm be seen as the representative, 
deputy, or delegate of the congregation; thus he cannot be compared with the 
Christian clergy: 

The structure of the prayer is always the same. Initially, the praying person 
touches his ears lightly with the tp of the fingers uttering Allahu akbar (God ts 
most great). After this he or she rests the palms at the lower part of the chest 
and offers a prayer praising God and asking for protection from Satan. Then 
the first rak’a is performed. 

‘The term mik'a denotes a well-defined set of ritual utterances and body 
postures. During each prayer session, a nak’s is performed twice or four times 
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in the following manner: the first rak‘a finds the praying person reciting the 
fatiha and other Qur'anic verses standing with the palms against the lower part 
‘of the chest. Then, the praying person utters Allahu akbar and, bending over, 
rests the hands on the knees proffering blessings to God thrice. Standing up 
again, the praying person offers blessings to God using once more standard 
expressions and then performs the fist prostration. With the forehead touch- 
ing the ground, the praying penon glorifies God and then, staying in the 
kneeling position, shifts the body's weight onto the toes and brings the hands 
to rest on the thighs. In this position, the believer asks God for forgiveness and 
then touches once more the ground with the forehead offering more benedic- 
tions. Finally, the praying person stands up. The first rak'a has been completed 
and the second one follows without 3 pause. 

Ac the end of the second rak'a, instead of standing up. the kneeling praying 
person sits back on the heels and, with the hands resting on the thighs. recites 
the tashahhud, the profession of God's oneness, After this, the third and fourth 
rak'as may be performed, When this does not happen and the prayer session is, 
concluded, at the end of the second rak'a the tashahlud is recited once more 
and a benediction is offered to the Prophet and his family. Then the faithful 
tur to each other saying "May peace be with you and the mercy and blessings 
of God.” 





The Collective Character of Prayer 


Besides its external characteristics, the Muslim ritual prayer exhibits many 
internal traits which allow us to include it in a wider complex of techniques 
whose purpose is to cultivate the “proper” relationship between man and God, 
always within the overarching context of the Muslim wnma and according to 

the principles of the normative Islamic tradition, One of the few anthropo- 
logical studies of prayer in Islam, that of Saba Mahmood (2001), focuses on 
these issues. 

Mahmood studied 2 pictist group which belongs to the women's mosque 
movement in Cairo. For the members of the group, a dominant feature of 
contemporary social life 1s the marginalization of religious knowledge and 
experience, This secularization (‘alamand) or Westernization (taghib) has trans= 
formed Ilamic discourse into an abstract system of beliefs divorced from people's 
quotidian experience.” 

To remedy this, the members of the group angue that neither the study and 
intellectual understanding of theological texts nor the popular forms of mysticism 
offer a way forward, What is needed is the application of specific strategies, an 
economy of discipline, as Mahmood writes, through which Islam will return 
to the center of one’s experiential world. 

Mahmood’s analysis shows how by practicing salit the group members form 
thenwelves into subjects embodying certain qualities that classical Muslim picty 
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cherishes, such as sincerity (iki), humility (khushi), and fear of God (taquia). 
What makes Mahmoog's article interesting is that she approaches salit as part of 
aa discipline regime that combines what she calls "pragmatic action,” Le. everyday 
activities organized by the group, with specifically formalized types of behavior 
which are part of a histoncal armary of normative Islamic tradition, 

‘Through participating in group organized activities, such as informal gather- 
ings, study groups, sermons and “scientific” discussions on the importance of 
prayer, praying regularly every day, and conforming to the moral and spiritual 
standards of Islamic pietism, these women seek fo transform their everyday life 
in two ways. First, they try t suspend all emotions and behavior that run 
counter to what is considered to be “orthodox” Islamic discourse, not only at 
the level of action, but at the very level of intention. Second, they try to 
cultivate the appearance and strengthening of those emotional states which they 
see ax characteristic of a “good Muslim.” In other words, regular participation 
in the prayer routine, with all its well-defined sets of ritualized utterances, 
body postures, and expressions, allows for the cultivation and acquisition of 
gemuinely spontaneous reheaned emotions whose presence can gradually take shape 
in one’s consciousness and whose nature can be honed through constant training, 
in the prayer routine.” 

Mahmood goes beyond the polarities of ritual versus pragmatic action and 
of spontaneous expression of emotions versus their rehearsed performance in 
ritualized contexts that a number of anthropological studies of ritual assume 
(Bloch 1974, 1975; Evans-Pritchard 1965; Leach 1964; Tambiah 1985; Turner 
1976). Instead, she employs Asad’s study of the genealogy of the anthropological 
category of “ritual” (1993) and Starrett’s analysis of the concept of “bodily 
hexis” (19954) in order to examine the manner in which her informants use 
the praying body “not so much as a signifying medium to which different ideo~ 
Jogical meanings are ascribed, but more as a tool or developable means through 
which certain kinds of ethical and moral capacities are attained." In this con- 
text any “disparity between one’s intention and bodily gestures is not interpreted 
as.a disjunction between outward social performance and one’s ‘genuine’ inner 
feelings,” but as a sign of inadequate training of the self, something that can be 
ameliorated through more strenuous efforts and devotion to regular prayer and 
to the other activities that the mosque movement's discipline regume prescribes.” 
One can “learn” to feel, nay, t0 be, pious. 

‘At the end of her analysis Mahmood advises caution, arguing that anthro- 
pologists should not attribute cross-culturally the same meaning, indeed the 
same significance, to emotions that arise during ritual performances. Regarding 
emotions as historically and socially constructed, she stresses the importance of 
ethnography as the only means to understand how individualized feelings and 
emotional expressions are related to specific economics of discipline. 

Before continuing our analysis of the salat, it should be pointed out that 
Mahmood’s analysis is interesting for one more reason; namely it demonstrates 
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the central position that women can occupy in the context of everyday Muslim 
devotional life. It must be admitted that, almost inadvertently, one can form 
an exclusively male mental picture when thinking of praying Muslims, from 
which women are totally absent. Mahmood’s analysis comes as a corrective to 
this bias, reminding us, as Tapper and Tapper put it, that "women too practise 
the central day-to-day rites of Islam” and that very often their performances 
“may carry a religious load . .. of greater importance to the community than 
that borne by men.” In their article Tapper and Tapper discuss the women's 
celebrations of the Prophet's birthday in a Turkish market town, showing how 
they “create and confirm the promise of individual salvation which is offered to 
all Mushims.""* It is trae that Mahmood does not follow her group of women 
outside the mosque, but we are permitted, I suggest, to imagine them as 
members of individual families and kin networks, and as workers and members 
of wider communities. There they may act as agents and exemplary of relatively 
well-defined modes of religiosity and piety alongside men who may perform 
their religious duties in a phenomenologically more visible way 


The Ritual Prayer in Society 


Mahmood’s hesitation concerning cross-cultural understanding of a particular 
quality of the saldt ~ its use as the locus wherein Islamic spontaneity 1s reheanied 
im the quest to mold “good” Muslim selves ~ can be further explored at a 
more elemental sociological level, As has been angued, through participation 
in the ritual prayer each individual believer shares in the experience of the 
universal imagined Community of Believers, especially when praying in the 
mosque, Ina Durkheimian manner the sahit appears to dissolve individuality 
and to allow believers to visualize themselves as members of the undivided and 
indivisible uma. But is it? A number of ethnographic examples suggest that 
the imagined unity of the Community of Believers is offen a figment, not a 
present that is but a future to be. The political order is taxing the dogmatic 
principles although it does not annul them. 

A first example comes from a northern Lebanese village where Gilsenan con 
ducted fieldwork, Space conceptualization, Gilsenan writes (1990), is influenced 
by a running vendetta between certain descent groups and the dividing of the 
Population in two broad categories: the big land-owners and the landless peasants, 

There are two mosques in the village. One, a small rectangular building 
with no minaret, is situated close to a big tree in whose shadow the villagers 
pass their time with stall talk, Nearby there is a spring used for the prayer 
abluuions and a plain table where the dead are washed. In other words, the 
nosque and its immediate surroundings constitute the public space around 
which much of the community's social life evolves 

There are, however, two features which transform this picture considerably. 
The first concems the women — or rather their absence. The public space 
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in front of the mosque is really restricted to men. For the women, the well 
outside the village serves as a meeting point. So the public character of the 
mosque and its environs serves only half of the faithful. 

The second feature, Gilsenan continues, concems another exclusion. Being 
the space for prayer par excellence, the mosque ought to be open to everybody, 
but it is not. A vendetta between two families does not allow their members 
to pray at the same time, as they should then acknowledge one another in a 
manner they might find disagreeable. That means that the two dimensions of 
the mosque, as “a sacred space and as socially central space, and the require 
ments of these two dimensions are sometimes in tension.” 

The situation gets more complex when we consider the second mosque of 
the village, on the hill near the cemetery. Built in marble and stone, it is much 
larger than the other and its minaret rises above the whole village. However, 
it does not constitute @ focal point of the community's social life, Built under 
the aegis of one of the most powerful local lords, who is now buried next to 
it, at serves only members of the land-owning families; the landless peasants 
and laborers are not to be seen in it, 

Sponsoring the construction of mosques has traditionally been one of the 
privileges of the elite, Its purpose has not been so much to provide the space 
necessary for the wmma to communicate with God (although this should not 
be automatically excluded as personal piety has always been part of it) but 
rather to be seen as a manifestation of worldly power and, in our case, as a 
means for the legitimation of the landlord's power over the peasants, The 
egalitarian character of the wma is certainly not dispoted, but the differences 
in wealth and status are duly recognized as if they belong to a sphere of 
activities whose importance is transient and of tle interest to God and His 
Prophet. 

Our second ethnographic example concerning the practice of salit in society 
comes from the Sudan. As | have shown in chapter 2, the Arabized Muslim 
Northern Sudanese look down upon the animistic and Christian Aficans of 
the Southem Sudan and, sntil the beginning of the ewennieth century, had 
enslaved them in great numbers. During the colonial period (1898=1956) 
slavery was almost eradicated, but racial tensions remained alive, fanned by 
efforts to exploit the South and other peripheral regions economically for the 
benefit of the North, As a result, as soon as the country became independent 
a civil war broke out between the North and the South. After period of 
relative peace in the 1970s, the situation got increasingly nasty with the 1983 
imposition of Islamic law and the 1990s discovery of oil n the northern part 
of the South. 

Due to the long practice of slave trading during the ninetcenth century, 3 
considerable part of the population in the North is of slave descent. This 
populous social category has adopted a great many traits of the Arab Sudanese 
Islamic culture in terms of habitat, language, dress, religion, customs, mores, 
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and behavior. Indeed, most of them do clim an Arab ancestry, sometimes 
in parallel with, but contradicting, the half-hidden view of themselves as the 
original African inhabitants of the land, brushing off the painful reality of a 
not-so-distant slave past. However, along with certain tell-tale practices they 
may participate in, part of a fast-disappearing slave cultural milieu, the greater 
obstacle to their integration is their dark skin color, which condemns them to 
remain second-class citizens, along with the bunderds of thousands of more 
recent impoverished refugees and migrants from the Sovth to the big urban 
centers of the North 

One would be inclined to think that this inequality, painfully obvious in 
the context of everyday transactions, should be obliterated or at least politely 
ignored in the context of salit. Sadly, it is there that it is more viciously 
manifested. As I had the chance to observe in many mosques of the wider 
area of the Sudanese capital, which is situated in the Northern Sudan and is 
the heart of the Arab Islamic elite, these “black Muslims” often form rows at 
the back of the mosque during the communal ritual prayer sessions, Certainly, 
there is no rule for this, but everybody understands that any other arrangement 
would be problematic 

The victims of this slight interpret it in a way that questions the hegemonic 
ideology of the North. As they argue, they themselves are the “real” Muslims 
and not the Northern Arabs because the “real” Islam does not permit any 
distinction between the members of the wma. Being racist, the Northern Arab 
Sudanese are accused of betraying the "true" nature of the egalitarian Islamic 
message. 

For their part, the Northern Arabs maintain that the beliefs of their darker 
computriots are confounded because they are based on an imperfect under= 
standing of the Prophet's message. However, a closer reading of such claims 
reveals that for the Norther Sudanese it is Arab descent that has been elevated 
to being the mark of a “true” and deep understanding of Islam; after all, the 
Prophet himself was an Arab and the Qurin was revealed in Arabic. Such 
ideological positions are common enough in many Islamic societies in Affica 
among those groups who claim descent from the Arabs who proselytized the 
indigenous populations between the tenth and the eighteenth centuries.» It is 
thus ironic that when many of the self-proclaimed Arabs from the Sudan and 
clewhere in Africa visit the Arab countries, especially Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf States, they experience forms of racism at the hands of the locals. 

It would be wrong, however, if ethnographic examples like those presented 
above made us ignore the collective and transnational character of Islamic dis- 
course, especially within the area of the Middle East and North Africa which 
forms the focus of the present work, and more specifically the collective 
character of the ritual prayer. As I have argued elsewhere.” the adoption of 
Islam by the indigenous African populations was intimately connected with 
both political and economic considerations, as well as with a conviction that 
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Islamic beliefS and Islamic culture, dominated as they were by the Arabs, 
could offer viable solutions to problems of adaptation that large populations 
encountered when their “traditional” environment was assailed by the incom- 
ing Arabs. As ILM. Lewis has cogently argued, “[a] critical consideration here 
is the scope thar Islam offers as a viable personal and universalistic group 
identity when socioeconomic changes are expanding social and experiential 
horizons.”™ What exactly Islam meant in each case was, as itis today, a matter 
of negotiation — as a rule between unequal partners ~ expressed in the maxim 
about the production of “orthodoxy” that is at the center of our understand- 
ing of Islamic tradition throughout the present work.” 


The Friday Prayer 


Without forgetting the complexities of reality as they emerge from the ethno- 
graphic studies, let me confine myself here to the analysis of the dissolution of 
the barriers between the person and the sma in the context of the Friday noon 
prayer, the salat aljum'a, whose very name refers to the collectivity as the 
corresponding verb root is jama'« to gather, collect, unite, bring together. 

‘The Friday prayer is specifically mentioned in the Qur‘én,” in a sina revealed 
to the Prophet after the establishment of the Madinan polity. This implies 
4 period when the newly formulated Islamic institutions were in a process 
‘of consolidation and the concept of the Islamic wmma was taking shape as a 
religio-political reality. This Qur'dnic endorsement makes salit al-jum'a obligatory 
for every adult Muslim, Interestingly, salar al-jum'a should “not be performed 
in the open air, of in tents or outside the town; but inside the town or village, 
in a mosque or a decent prayer house.” If anything, salt al-jum'a ws an urban 
practice bringing together under one roof all the members of the local com- 
munity of believers, both men and women, although they pray separately. 

‘The Friday noon prayer includes a sermon (kiuthd) consisting of two parts 
and a two-nak’a prayer, The kitutba is delivered by the kharib before the actual 
prayer. Just like the ordinary daily prayer, the salt al-jum'a has its roots in a 
tradition which depicts Prophet Muhammad performing it in the courtyard of 
his house in Madina. The practice continued after his death in the army camps 
of the advancing Arab armies and even later in the villages and cities of the 
Muslim polities, 

During the Friday noon prayer each member of the congregation performs 
2 personal prayer of two rak’as before the commencement of the actual ritual 
prayer session.” After the call of the miadhdhin, when most of the faithful are 
already in the mosque performing their personal prayer, the kharib climbs up 
into the pulpit and delivers his double sermon standing. The two parts are 
distinguished by a short pause when the khasib remains seated. After the con~ 
clusion of the kiwiba, the khafib takes his position as imam, leading the faithful 
through the ritual prayer session. 
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"The “khujbe a’ its’ onigins inthe: pre-Islaunic:“Araby/(oxisal speeches by 
judges of elders of ant assembled descent group. The Prophet's summa indludes 
many references to opportunities when Muhammad used the kiutha in order 
fo ‘announce his decisions conceraing a vast anay of issues, ‘not necesazily 
related to Islam. This means, that right from the beginning the khujba was | 
employed as a discunive domain where the political and religious dimensions 
of Islamic discourse worked together. Indeed, as Gaffney argues in his study 
of Islamic preaching in Upper Egypt, the kihurba was the moment when the 
governor communicated with his subjects, announced his decisions, “sought — 
to mobilise opinion on issues of general political, social, economic, and milit- 
ary relevance," listened to their reactions, tried to fathom their intents and 
forestall their designs. Naturally, the same was true on the side of the subjects 
as well," 

Gaffney’s study analyzes in particular some of these dimensions of the 
Friday noon prayers in contemporary Upper Egypt. Ashe muintsins, today the | 
quality of the bhafits’ rhetoric is much lower than in the past. Their pawer, 
too, to influence public opinion has been weakened, However, Islam is still a 
potent medium for official and popular mobilization and the Muh an efficient 
way of communicating with the masses, on one condition, though: its employ- 
ment “within a virtually indefinable range that nonetheless prompts recognition 
as the charisma of the Prophet." 

That means that not every message is amenable to the strictures of the dhutha 
form. The khajib has to follow certain rules and to comply with particular 
traditions. For this, of interest 1s the case of the well-known Saudi Arabian Ahatib 
al-Za'ir discussed by Asad,” because there we can discern the way in which 1 
specific technical terms of Islamic discourse can be used as weapons of political 
criticism, protecting at the same time the person who is wielding them from 
being accused of deviating from the Islamic path by charging the authorities of 
the country with un-Islamic conduct. 








ZAKAT: ALMS-GIVING 





The third pillar of Islam, zakit or sadaga, concerns a tax imposed on certain 
forms of private property, which, despite this, is fally respected and legally 
protected in Islamic tradition. The revenue is then distributed among eight 
categones of the population at the bottom of the social hierarchy. Zakit 
is often translated by Muslim analysts as “purity”; hence its association with 
salt, Other researchers argue that the Prophet adopted the term from the 
Hebrew-Aramaic 2ukut which referred to the offering of material wealth for 
the sake of paradise. 

Before the ijra, the few Meccan Mustims offered assistance to the necdy 
ones amongst them as a sign of solidarity and piety, but when they. were 
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established in Madina this took a more institutionalized form. Several of those 
who emigrated from Mecca had left behind their property and lacked the 
means of subsistence, At the same time, through military campaigns the new 
polity became progressively more self-sufficient. A system was devised then 
for distributing part of the wealth to its most impoverished members. Perhaps, 
the actual form of this system was also influenced by the practice of pious 
alms-giving among the Jewish population of the town, but on the whole zakit 
remained relatively fluid during the lifetime of the Prophet. In the Quriin, 
9; 58-60 appears to refer to some disagreement over the manner in which 
Muhammad used some sakit proceeds. Then, after the Prophet's death, =akit 
became a bone of contention between certain Bedouin tribes and the Com- 
munity of Believers, It was only when Abii Bakr became caliph that zakit 
became obligatory for all Muslims. 

‘The Quranic and hadith rules concerning 2akit, which still underlie con- 
temporary legislation, are particularly complicated and cannot be reproduced 
here except in a sketchy manner.” 

To start with, <akit is paid only by Muslims to Muslims. Non-Muslims 
are exempted, although they are liable to other forms of taxation, The zakit 
tax covers particular categories of products and wealth such as fruit, domestic 
animals, gold, silver, and merchandise, but in all cases the government cannot 
tax wealth that is not freely declared by the individual. The cighe categories 
among which the zakit revenue is distributed are defined by the Quriin in 9: 
60, but without clarity. The two problems which arise concern “those whose 
hearts have been (recently) reconciled (to truth)" and those who are dedicated 
“in the cause of God.” It seems that the former include recent converts to 
Islam, something that has been used to accuse Muslims of spiritually motivated 
bribery.” ‘The latter includes the ‘ulamd", something that may lead to accusa- 
tions against the religious scholars of endorsing interpretations advantageous (0 
their own class.” 

Tn any case, in itself the doctrinal framework governing sakit reveals litde 
about the role it plays in contemporary societies. There zakit is associated 
with or incorporated into the welfare system, and ity collection and admin- 
istration ate regulated through the (not always amicable) coordination of the 
state and the non-governmental sector. At this level zakit is discussed within 
the framework of what is called Islamic economics, in conjunction with other 
technical issues of fiseal policy. As it would be difficult t reproduce this 
complex discussion here, I shall instead present some general points concern- 
ing the relationship between 2akit and social welfare in certain Middle Eastern 
societies. After this I shall consider three short ethnographic studies. It is only 
through the analysis of such case studies, which can then be used for com- 
parative purposes, that one can hope for the emergence of a more complete 
picture of zakat that goes beyond the deliberations of economists and political 


scientists. 
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Zakat and Social Welfare 


As Weiss argues, scholars agree that in the modern period most, if not all, 
economies of Mushm societies are run along secular lines dictated by global 
capitalism. The only way to put forward programs of comprehensive Islamization 
that would lead to the establishment of Islamic states is on the basis of principles 
deriving fom the Qur'in and the summa of the Prophet. From this perspective, 
the very concept of an Islamic state, as employed by Islamists and other Muslim 
activists today, is a modern idea put forward “as an alternative to the failure 
of the various secular nation-states in the Middle East during the ewenticth 
century.” Equally modem is the idea of Islamic economics which, according 
to Pfeifer, aims “to recapture the original moral and political authority of the 
anti-colonial movements that gave mise to state capitalism, but without the 
latter's domineering centralism and bureaucratic rigidities. . . Generally hostile 
to socialism, both for its atheism and its stress on material (rather than spiritual) 
growth . ."" as well as to capitalism for its deification of profits and its philo- 
sophical foundation on the model of homo economicus, Islamic economics thinkers 
present their ideas as “variations on a ‘third way’. 

Mote precisely, Islamic economics puts at the center of its rationale the indi- 
vidual, but under the moral supervision of the umma; there is no autonomous 
individual as such. Secondly, according to this vision Islamic economics prohibits 
the payment of interest and future speculation on fluctuating market prices, as 
value cannot be generated out of non-materially productive activities.”” Lastly, 
Islamic economics promotes the practice of cukit and the reformulation of 
inheritance laws according to Islamic principles as ways of ensuring a baseline 
‘of decent living standards which would allow the faithful to fulfill their social 
and religious duties unencumbered. With this ends all agreement between eeo= 
nomists. In all cases, it is difficult to argue that the motley assortment of Islamic 
economic institutions do comprise an Islamic economy or an Islamic sector." 

Returning to zakit, Weiss identifies the major difference between Muslim 
economists on its allegedly compubory or voluntary character."* Those arguing 
for the latter stress that zakit should be seen as a form of temporary financial 
assistance loosely associated with the state and not as the basis of 4 comprehen- 
sive welfare system, Those arguing for the former, see zakit as 4 paramount 
responsibility of the government, Inherent in this disagreement are two oppos- 
ing views on the very nature of an Islamic economic system. Those who 
see zakdt as a government responsibility tend to support the “minimisation of 
the distributive gap... (as) the major social goal of an Islamic state.” Those 
who see zakit as temporary financial assistance argue that “an Islamic economic 
system does not seem to strive for a total eradication of poverty — paverty as 
such is as much the target as it isin fact a crucial and much needed component 
of the whole system.” In no case, however, do. Islamic economics thinkers 
accept a class analysis of sociery."* 
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Complex as this picture may be, it becomes more so when we admit into 
it the various “ulama’ who treat 2akdt as part of Islamic jurisprudence rather 
than economics. Here the central issue is the relationship between zakir and 
other forms of taxation, as well as that with the revenues of the hayt al-mil 
(public treasury). Though interesting, the ‘wlama" deliberations on the issue are 
removed from everyday life as they disregard the fiscal and economic realities 
‘of contemporary Muslim societies.” 

‘There are, though, some exceptions to this, as some amongst the “ulama’, 
in collaboration with other interested parties, have begun since the 1980s 
to call for the reformulation of the rules of zakit and for a major reassessment 
of the role of the state vis-a-vis that of the burgeoning non-governmental 
‘organizations (NGOs) sector.” After a careful consideration of a number of 
recent fatwis, Weiss strewes the following four points that should govern both 
state and NGO practices. First, Islamic governments should establish special 
bureaucratic mechanisms for the collection and distribution of zakit under the 
inspection of the ‘wlama". Second, the payment of taxes should not replace the 
payment of zakit, Third, national, and when needed local, conditions should 
regulate both the collection and the administration of zalif funds. Fourth, it is 
pennissible to transfer zakit funds to other locations as a means of achieving a 
legal target.” 

This is then, ina highly formulaic manner, the legal framework that governs 
the practice of zukit in most Islamic societies today. It provides a number of 
common principles which supposedly derive from Islamic law, while it allows 
for governments, local authorities, and NGOs to proceed according to local 
conditions, Most significantly, too, it puts aki in the service of Muslim 
solidarity worldwide through its administration by international Islamic bodies, 
such as those discussed in chapter 2 

‘Using specific examples, Weiss first discusses Kuwait, Bahrain, and the United 
‘Arab Eniirates. In all three, the collection of zakat is voluntary, that is, not legally 
enforced, and is administered by official or semi-official bodies which work in 
a Way similar to Western NGOs, but are under government supervision, usually 
the Ministries of Endowments and Islamic Affairs or the Ministry of Labour 
{in Dubai). Moving from the Arab Gulf, Weiss briefly considers Morocco. 
There the debate centers on whether zukit should become an obligatory tax, 
Discussions have taken place for a long time but have been effectively stalled 
due to technical and logistical difficulties, but above all due to popular mistrust 
of a state-supervised collection and administration of zakat funds. 

Finally, Weiss moves to Muslim NGOs. Among the issues he raises is that 
in non-Muslim societies, Muslim NGOs have managed to cater for the growing 
population of local Muslims, thus functioning within the premises of Western 
civil society. However, in an Islamic context their position is controversial, 
as they can be seen as replacing the state itself in providing welfare services. 
This is problematic because most authontties, especially those associated with 
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the ‘wlama" and with state bureaucracy, maintain that only an Islamic state can 
legitimately collect and administer 2akit. The whole issue becomes more com~ 
plex when one considers thar both in Western and in Muslim societies, Muslim 
NGOs are using modem technology extensively ~ think, for example, of online 
collection of zakit ~ which makes monitoring even more problematic, 


Zakit, Modernity and Civil Society 


Weiss’s article is not the kind of specific case study that would help us see 
through the contemporary politics of zakit at the local level, despite its wealth 
of information and the use of examples. For this, one should turn to ethno 
graphic studies of which there are but few. However, Weiss’s analysis ix useful 
because it demonstrates three important points that underle all contemporary 
debates on =akdt, First, it places all discussion within the premises of an Islamic 
modernity, Zakat is not seen as a traditional practice that has to be honored 
in a modem context. It is understood as x practice governed by principles 
enshrined in Islamic tradition, which should be followed as part of a wider 
project that ealls for the Islamization of modemity as a way of establishing 
a vibrant Muslim vision in the framework of globalization. The full import of 
this will be seen in chapters 6, 7, and 8 where I discuss Islamic modemism and 
Islamism. 

Second, the discussion concerning the reformulation of akit rules and the 
relationship between the state and the NGOs as institutionalized channels for 
the collection and administration of zakir points toward the ongoing battle 
for the definition of Islamic “orthodoxy.” Indeed, it is of crucial importance 
whether one accepts that only the state can collect and administer the zak or 
whether the NGOs too can be admitted to the process. In the first case, the 
state, any state, can garb itself with Islamic legitimacy, maintaining that it does 
everything appropriate towards the impecunious members of the community, 
all in perfect accord with the injunctions of Islamic law. In the second ease, 
as shown in detail in chapters 7 and 8, Islamist NGOs effectively replace the 
(as a rule) financially weak state as main providers of welfare services to the 
faithful. ‘This allows them to accuse the government of mismanagement, corrup= 
tion, and in the end un-Islamic behavior and to demand the establishment of 
a “true” Islamic state. 

Thitd, this brings to the fore the issue of Islansic “civil society.” A very brief 
introduction is mn order. Contrary to the ethnocentric view that recognizes civil 
society only in formal associations and, consequently, stresses its absence from 
the Muslim world,” anthropologists suggest an alternative approach. Ay Hann 
angues, we should refrain from perceiving civil society negatively, as referring 
“to a wide range of associational activity outside of, and usually opposed to, 
the state,” and approach it positively, “in the context of ideas and practices 
through which cooperation and trust are established in social life." This 
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approach has the advantage of situating state and society in the same “seaniless 
field of moral interaction” and shifting the emphasis from elite groups to the 
grass-roots through “the study of the social and cultural framework of trust 
and cooperation." 

Following this line, another anthropologist, Richard Antoun. finds a vibrant 
civil society in a Joretanian village that has been “traditionally” expresed through 
the tribal principles governing conflict resolution. But this is only part of the 
picture. Through successive visits spanning three decades, Antoun shows 
how this model of civil society has been transformed or perhaps enriched. 
‘The village of Kufr al-Ma has grown both in size and wealth, mainly due 
to migration to Saudi Arabia, as well as the extension and improvement of 
Jocal amenities and transportation. These changes opened up the village to a 
new worldview and ethos “that is more critical of government policy, more 
entrepreneurial, and more revisionary of kinship norms.”"! Antoun encountered 
these sentiments among many of his informants, but also in the context of 
newly established formal associations 

However, “one should not be hasty in concluding that civil society in the 
Western sense is about to prevail,” nor should one relate directly what one 
encountered in the field to any notion of generat political liberalization, The 
few voluntary associations do not dominate the community's life or social 
structure, and “vociferous critics of government programs and policies... are 
still a distinet minority.” Overall, Antoun concludes, yesterday's close kinship 
and neighborly relations are fondly remembered and the new individualistic 
ethos is criticized. “[T]he asumptions and mechanisms of tribal process remain 
part of pan-Jordanian social and political life." 

From an anthropologist’s point of view, then, civil society cant emerge in or 
through a combination of socially and culturally appropriate frameworks of 
trust and cooperation working along lines of tribal or other locally meaningful 
principles and through formal associations that may come close to Western 
models of social action. It is in this highly dynamic field that the previously 
mentioned Muslim NGOs operate, a field that to a large extent is constructed 
in terms of Islamic discourse and according to the dictates of the “orthodoxy” 
definition process, although other considerations and modes of concerted action, 
such as the trade unions, should not be excluded.” 

‘That is why one should be careful with comparisons. External similarities 
between Muslim and Westem NGOs are certainly important in themselves 
‘or even indicative of a convergence that may go beyond structural necessities 
and logistic considerations, But this should not blind us to the existence of 
equally important dissimilarities between the two that arise from the Islamic 
conceptual framework which informs the former’s action in the wider com- 
munity and their relationship to the stare. Providing financial assistance to 
the les affluent members of the community in the name of Islam oF, to put it 
more blandly, exercising a principle enshrined in the Qur‘an, a legal obligation 
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that stems from the claim that man is only a guardian of God's wealth, never 
the owner, is significantly different from the humanist concems of the Red 
Cross, Oxfam or Save the Children that operate in a different universe as far as 
human fights and human dignity are concemed. Similarly, questioning the 
state's ability to provide welfare services in terms of casting doubts on its “real” 
Islamic character ~ and thus denying the legitimacy of its existence ~ is qual- 
itatively different from questioning government accountability or the wisdom 
or popularity of a policy in terms of budgetary constraints, asking for more 
efficiency, proposing parliamentary debate and supervision of the relevant civil 
service departments, or, as 2 last resort, demanding elections to save the country 
from incompetence." 

Lastly, the fourth point raised by Weiss’s analysis concerns the introduction 
of Wester concepts or tropes relevant to the organization of zakat collection 
and distribution mechanisms in the public sector and in the private sector of 
the NGOs. This is akin to the previous two points as it is related not only 
to the structures and procedures that should be established and monitored 
for the whole process to function smoothly, but also to the social and moral 
characteristics attributed to those who are deemed recipients of aki? financial 
assistance, The Moroccan popular distrust of a state-supervised 2akiir collec 
tion, mentioned earlier, is one side of the coin, The other is provided by 
Wiktorowicz, whose work is discussed in some detail below. Wiktorowicz writes 
about the efforts of the Jordanian Mustim Brotherhood to garner support amang 
Palestinian refugees by manipulating the local zakat commuttce. In the end, the 
complaints about “unbalanced” and selective practices were so loud that the 
government removed the Brotherhood members from the committee altogether 
Beyond the obvious point, concerning political manipulation and the exercise 
of patronage, assuming that all practices become the object of discursive analysis 
and political evaluation means that in our examples the Moroccan government 
and the Jordanian Muslim Brothers would have to put forward rationales that 
would legitimate theit behavior. Such examples also demonstrate that the nature 
of poverty may become the arena for contested interpretations similar to those 
existing in the West 








Three Case Studies 


Let me now briefly consider two short case studies by Benthall (1999, 2002) 
conceming Jordan and the Gaza Strip and one by Seesemann (2002) concem- 
ing the Sudan. Arguing that zakit constitutes a kind of “financial worship,” 
Benthall writes that contemporary Muslin governments use a variety of ways 
for the collection of zaki, Thus, in Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and the Sudan 
zakat collection is fully controlled by the state, while in Morocco and Oman 
it is left to the faithful with the assistance of NGOs. Between these two poles, 
Benthall focuses on the Jordanian and Gaza Strip cases where the state and 
NGOs are working in unison. 
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Benthall’s articles stress three important points. The first concerns the role 
of non-religious charities such as the Jordaman General Union of Voluntary 
Societies, This is a secular organization which handles substantial amounts of 
money, mainly some of the proceeds of the national lottery. Among the union's 
activities are the financing of nursenes and youth clubs for low-income families, 
care for the handicapped and orphans, and support for women’s education in 
“traditional” arts.” 

Besides the union, Benthall refers also to those voluntary organizations 
supported by the royal family, such as the Queen Alia Fund for Social Develop~ 
ment, established in 1977, and the Noor al-Husain Foundation, established in 
1985, Both organizations have structures similar to the ones of their European 
counterparts and receive significant support from governments and international 
bodies, Without doubting their importance, Benthall wonders if such onganiza~ 
tions attract more attention than they deserve, thus putting at a dissdvantaage 
smaller but more efficient schemes.” 

"The secular character of such institutions does not preclude direct references 
to Islam, which is anyway the official religion in Jordan. Especially in the case 
of the royal institutions, all references to Islam are made in a way that pro- 
motes 4 humanistic version of religion combined with the dominant state 
ideology concerning Jordanian national identity. As it were, the authorities try 
to balance their duties toward the transnational Islamic wmma and those toward 
Jordanian citizens, some of whom are Christian.“ 

Secondly, turning to Islamic charity, Benthall maintains that zakir represents 
the “first system of social security." He ako mentions Sayyid Qutb, the Islamist 
intellectual and political activist, who claimed that the concept of zak is higher 
than that of Western charity and regarded it as “the outstanding social pillar of 
Islam.” According to Sayyid Queb, zakit should not be conceptualized as an 
Uunreciprocated gift because, as Benthall, following Mauss, suggests, such a gift 
hurts the recipient. On the contrary, salir has no such effect because it simply 
reminds people chat human wealth ultimately belongs to God. 

Especially in occupied Palestine, Islamist groups such as HAMAS, and Hizb 
Allih in those areas of Lebanon that were under Israeli occupation, have 
developed well-organized zakit networks based on the vision of an Islamic 
community whose boundaries are larger than those of the occupied land. As 
Benthall writes, HAMAS experiences the occupation as a contemporary form of 
crusade against Muslims and tums the rhetoric of the Israeli political program, 
4s well as all religious ideology on Greater Israel and its association with the 
Jewish biblical lands, on its head by declaring Palestine a wayf. ie. a religious 
foundation to the end of time, In this manner, Benthall argues, zat acquires 
a specific political character.” 

Lastly, another point made by Benthall concerns the connection between =ukil 
collection and the “Islamic aid” offered by international Islamic organizations, 
such as the Intemational Islamic Relief Organisation and Ishimic Relief* The 
recipients could be people who have suffered from natural disasters or who 
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wish to perform the hajj, the poor who are fed during the Ramadin, poor 
students who need scholarships, and Muslim populations who are persecuted 
such as Chechens, Iraqi Kurds, and Afghans during the Soviet occupation. It 
thus becomes evident how =akat can foster unity at the level of the Community 
of Believers as a whole, a point also mentioned by Weiss in his discussion of 
_fatwis regarding zakiit practices. 

Seesemann’s article on the Sudan does not concentrate on zakdt, which it 
mentions only in relation to the suspicious appropriation of it by the Islamist 
government for the funding of its alleged “holy war" against Southern rebels, 
but on the charitable activities of wo siifT leaders. Still, the reason I consider it 
here 1s because it reveals how NGO>like humanitarian projects are inspired by 
religious injunctions, The first case concerns a program for the social rehabilita~ 
tion of street children that is run by the Tijdniyya pif order in the capital of 
Dir Fir province, In 1979, shaykl Ibrahim Sidi established a Quranic "school" 
Next to a Tijdniyya mosque, Soon the school attracted a large number of street 
boys aged 6 to 18 years old, many of whom had an addiction problem. In 
time, the facilities improved and came to include dormitories and a comple- 
mentary school, where children with learning disabilities were helped to catch wp 
with their public school education. But most important was the vocational study 
Program that the center offered, which included carpentry and metal work= 
shops, as well as the center's “art classes, where the children were encouraged 
to express thenwselves through music, theater, or painting,” 

The motive spurring shaykh Ibrahim, a former teacher, into action was his 
conviction that the country’s obvious socio-economic decline was the fault of 
the invasion of alien cultural principles (mainly from the West) and the devastat- 
ing early 1980s drought, and the decline could be reversed only through the 
social rehabilitation of youth according to the principles of Islam. That is why 
the core of shaykh Ibedhim’s efforts has always remained the memorization of 
the Quin and the daily performance of the five prayers.” Even the methods of 
discipline, which included the chaining of recalcitrant pupils, allegedly followed 
the traditions of Sudanese Islam. 

At the same time ~ and here lies the study's significance ~ parallel to shaykh 
Ibtihim's religious justification for the project, which he recorded in book form 
full of Qur‘dnic and hadith quotations, Seesemann notes important humanitarian 
considerations as well, As he writes, the shaykh “also borrows from the hetorie 
of humanitarian aid by presenting his work for che youth as a contribution to 
the world wide fight against drug addiction and as part of the struggle for a 
better future on the planes.” 

‘The second case considered by Scesemann concerns the huge Charity Hospital 
shat shaykl al-Hajj Hammad Muhammad al-Ja‘ali of the Qidiniyya sift order estab~ 
lished in 1997 in Kadabas in the Berber region. There are three interesting points 
in this case. First, the construction of the hospital was undertaken by a civil 
association founded by. shaykh al-Hajj specifically for the purpose of promoting 
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social welfare: the Shaykh al-Ja‘ali Charity Society."* That enabled the shaykh 
to realize his project, which was on a far larger scale than shaykh Tbrahin 
center considered above. However, the hospital's executive committee describe 
themselves in strictly religious terms according to the following hadith: 





God has choven some of his [vic] servants for the task of responding to the niceds 
of the people, He loves them for their good deeds, and He endows them with 
His grace, They are secure from God's punishment on the Day of Judgement.” 


The members of the executive committee see the hospital as part of a much 
bigger project at the center of which is the Qur'inic school of Kadabas, In that 
sense, the concem with public health is seen as an almost automatic emanation 
from the members’ activities in the wider field of religious education. 

‘Shaykh al-Hlajj was initially renowned as a “traditional” healer who treated 
patients with amulets, supplicatory prayers, and the bestowing of banaks. Now, 
without abandoning these activities, he is also an executive board member of 
4 hospital with departments for surgery, internal medicine, gynecology, and 
neurology, as well as an eye elinic and a children’s clinic, and with an impressive 
annual budget that is partly financed by Sudanese migrants to Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf States and by the Saudi government itself, 

The foregoing discussion of sakit and its relation to social welfare and 
charity and the brief digression conceming the nature of “civil society” in a 
number of contemporary Muslim societies have demonstrated the importance 
of this pillar of Islam in the life of the Community of Believers as a whole and 
in all its local refractions. Compliance with the spirit of zakit can be seen at 
two interconnected levels. The first is the level of rules which have to be 
worked out, interpreted, reformulated, redrafted in a manner that, from the 
point of view of those who are implicated im the proces, allows is “traditional” 
meaning to pervade its modem applications. The second is the Jevel of planning, 
logistics, and applications that flesh out the abstract rules and legal frameworks 
in order to produce real effects at the local and translocal level. 

In accordance with what has been argued so far, seen as an integrated 
whole, this is a creative process that molds (one is tempted to say reformat) 
the past in terms of the present and informs the present wath its past “traditional” 
bearings, Equally, itis a deeply palitical process, as t purports to be constitutive 
of blamic “orthodoxy” that brings together different classes of actors: the ‘ular’, 
the government and state bureaucracy, the various NGOs, and the recipients 
‘The political character of the process i further accentuated by three factors, 
First is the association of zakit with social welfare and taxation, which, together 
swith pensions, are the most explosive issues politically. Second is its connection 
to Ishmiic aid transnationally as a comprehensive proof of solidarity across the 
Community of Believers. It may range from the innocuous form of help for 
victims of narural catastrophes or the financing of school building to the more 
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politically charged assistance to separatist groups or militant movements. Third 
is the elevation of zakit into a policy issue in the framework of civil society, 
an area where different conceptions of an Islamic public field of action is con- 
tinuously redefined and where state prerogatives are continuously contested. 





AL-SAWM: THE RAMADAN FAST 


The ninth month in the Muslim lunar calendar is Ramadin. During the ewenty- 
seventh night of this month, the “Night of Power,” God revealed to Prophet 
Muhammad the Qur'én.’ According w a hadith recorded by Mubammad 
bin Ismail al-Bukhiri, with the coming of Ramadin the gates of paradise 
are swung open and those of hell are locked and the demons are chained.” 
Those who spend the Night of Power in prayer will have their sins forgiven. 
Also, in another hadith compilation we read that during this night "God makes 
a decision and writes down who shall participate in the coming. pilgrimage 
to Mecca 

Ramadin is a month of fasting. The Arabic term which is used is al-sawen 
and refers to abstinence from food, all kinds of beverages including water, 
smoking, sexual relations, and a loc more. The Ramadin fast lasts every day 
from sunrise to sunset, Just before daybreak, a meal called suhir is eaten. After 
this, the fast runs until sunset, when people conduct their evening prayers and 
partake in a rather celebratory meal called ifiér which is followed by a more 
substantial and festive meal later in the night, sometimes around midnight. 
Throughout the month, « feeling of intense religiosity can be detected in all 
aspects of social life, especially during evenings when many people may visit the 
mosque or participate in communal readings of the Qur'dn, Restaurants and 
coffce shops remain closed during the day, while people pray in the mosque 
rather than individually much more than at any other time. This atmosphere 
of religious alacrity is signiticantly heightened on every Friday of the month, 
especially on the last Friday of Ramadin, At the same time, Ramadan is a 
month of joyous celebrations and farnily reunions. In that respect, especially in 
urban environments throughout the Middle Bast, it has come to remind us of 
Christmas, However that may be, the religious impartance of the fast is not 
allowed to wither, In many countries the Ramadin fast is legally obligatory.” 





The Rules for the Fast 


The Ramadan fast is mentioned in the Qur’an.® Verse 183 of siira 2 makes 
it clear that fisting is not a novel divine demand, but follows the example of 
the pre-existing Judeo-Christian tradition.” What perhaps is novel with the 
Ramudin fast is its absolutely collective character and a retum to a form of 
legal stipulation that reminds us more of the Old Testament books of Leviticus 
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and Deuteronomy (especially the former)” rather than che Christian docerines 
on fasting. Besides this, fasting is recommended in a number of Prophetic 
hadith." 

The precise rules governing the Ramadan fast are complex and, almost 
certainly, not known to the majority of people, The following examples are 
only indicative. 

‘As Ramadan is a lunar month, its exact beginning and end are not always 
the same, as in the case of the date of Christian Easter, Thus, it is esential for 
all Muslims to find out exactly the date and time of the onset of Ramadin so 
as to prepare themselves, spiritually as well as practically, for the ensuing, fast. 
As Buitelaar shows for Morocco, such preparations start during the previous 
month of Sha‘abin. Besides cleaning the house, these include a purification of 
the body through visits to public baths, bloodletting, and the end of posible 
alcohol consumption, as well as the "puntication of the psyche” [sid] through 
participation in spirit-possession ceremonies (which are suspended throughout 
the holy month as spints are considered to be chained in hell). 

‘Today, information on the timing of Ramadin is easily available through 
the mass media and the Internet.” In previous times that was not the case, 
especially for areas removed from the big urban centers. Of course, most people 
could see the new moon rising in the sky, but the necessary precision was not 
always there. As Fischer and Abedi write, the latter's grandfather was the first 
to possess a pocket watch so naturally he served as “the village timekeeper" 
and would wake up the villagers for the fast by singing hymns to the first sia 
imam, Alternatively, people started their fast with the rooster’s crow; roosters 
who were unlucky enough to crow untimely were considered a bad omen and 
hhad their throats cur." 

Before modern technology became widely available, the advent of Ramadin 
was everywhere declared by the state astronomers in cooperation with the 
religious scholars. Usually, announcements were made through the local mosques 
and the sending-out of emissaries, Gunshots punctuated the beginning and the 
end of each day of the fist. Today, the onset of the holy month is announced 
by city sirens and the media, Still, many people believe that the best way to 
Jean when to start fasting 1s through a reliable person, someone whom they 
know to be a good Muslim. When told, one is obliged to start the fast. 

‘According to Islamic law, all adult Muslims who are in good physical and 
mental health are obliged to fast. Those who do not fist are the psychologic 
ally disturbed, children, the elderly, and che chronically ill for whom fasting 
would cause undue strain. Pregnant or menstruating women, as well as those 
who are ill or traveling outside the city limits, defer their fasting until a more 
suitable time. Apart from the fact that such injunctions publicly proclaim the 
onset of menstruation, which in most cases is kept a private matter, they can 
also be seen as containing several obscure points. For example who should 
be considered to be adult or who is really 2 traveler? Such points have been 
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elaborately discussed by religious scholars, sometimes to a degree which for 
some may look almost ludicrous.** Bur there is something more here. It scems 
that the rules concerning the fast were laid down with a different society in 
mind. Traveling by camel was the fastest way to get around, while city limits 
constituted a social and geographical boundary that was connected to the 
thythm of everyday life in a much more straightforward manner than today, 
‘Today, many people travel on a daily basis, if only to go to work, and many 
live outside the “city limits.” 

Similar obscurities concer the actual content of the fast. Thus, a large 
number of practices have been singled out by commentators discussing what is 
and what is not permissible. It seems to me that there are two guiding prin 
ciples behind the sclection. First, the fasting person is considered to be totally 
obligated, except when medical problems need to be taken into consideration. 
Second, the fasting person is given the opportunity to experience tendemess 
and love, but not to the point of full sexual satisfaction 

Starting with the medical practices, orally taken medication, injections of 
nourishing substances, blood transfusions, and kidney dialysis break the fast and 
should be postponed until after the evening prayer. Dental fillings, asthma 
puters, eye- and ear-drops, tablets placed under the tongue, oxygen, medica~ 
tion absorbed through the skin, gastroscopy, laparoscopy, taking samples for 
biopsy, catheters, medical tools inserted into the vagina do not break the 
fast." For affection and love, the rule is that kissing, embracing, and foreplay 
are permisible. However, if a person cannot control himself,” then even such 
practices should be avoided as what may lead to forbidden acts should be itself 
forbidden." 

Where does all this leave us? Having discussed the fast of Ramadin with 
friends and others and having observed how people practice it in Egypt and 
the Sudan, I observed that most people do follow the general rules of fasting in 
a sincere manner, with not much attention to details. People continue work= 
ing, albeit a¢ a much slower chythm than usual and maintain their everyday 
contacts. They meet, discuss haw they fare personally with the rigor of the fast, 
occasionally joke about it, persevere, and more of less take their cue from each 
other. Mild rebukes may be expected as a matter of course, directed especially 
by older people toward the young, but these may concern more the latter's 
general attitude and an allegedly unseemly demeanor rather than specific acts, 
except in the case of not regularly attending prayer sewions. 











Fasting and Feasting in Different Ethnographic Contexts 


Muslins are enjoined to fast in Ramadin in order to develop a sense of 
“piety” and to enhance their feeling of “fear of God" (tagua).” This is the 
standard explanation of the fast. Indeed, it is repeated in all the relevant studies 
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T have consulted, whether in printed form or on the Internet,” and has been 
confirmed by all my informants. Becanse of this, religious scholars argue that 
fasting should be accompanied by abstinence from all types of immoral behavior 
and thoughts. 

In addition to this, shaykh Muhammad Salih al-Munijjib maintains that the 
Ramadan fist offers important moral services (© every individual Muslim, but 
also to the community as a whole.”’ At the individual level, when one feels 
hungry, one is less inclined to commit sins. So fasting is a powerful weapon 
against Satan and the evil spirits, as well as a tool used for exercising human 
will and steeling self-discipline.”” At the social level, the feeling of hunger 
can make one more responsive to the needs of the poorer members of the 
community, Indeed, this has not gone unnoticed by Muslim theologians and 
other religious scholars who have theorized about 2akit al-fit, a special type 
of zakit collected at the end of the Ramadin. Lastly, a further point made by 
shaykh Muhammad is that Ramadin allows believers to act in a way that will 
provide the community with living examples of true Muslim deportment and 
character.” It seems, then, that the most significant dimension of Ramadin's 
social importance is its confirming of the community's inner unity and single 
mindedness. 


A “Return to Tradition” 


Indeed, all these clements can be found in Buitelaar’s study of Ramadin in 
the Moroccan towns of Berkane and Marrakech, the only anthropological full- 
length study of the Ramadan fast. While at the surface Buitelaar's informants 
maintain that they fist in order to be Muslim, to learn to be patient, to 
become healthy and strong. or in order for rich and poor people to be equal,” 
at a deeper level they seem to be concemed with their positioning of them- 
selves as Muslims and as members of Moroccan society. Buitelaar analyzes 
this in terms of three notions: wma (Community of Believers), indicating 
“the capacity of the fast to unite all Muslims”; fahina (purity), referring to the 
importance of purity in the Moroccan ethos; and ajr (religious merit), referring 
to the gaining of merit through fasting and through the performance of good 
deeds occasioned through fasting,” 

‘What springs from: Buitelsar's rich ethnographic description is that Ramadin 
festivities construct a framework allowing for the temporary “restoration” of 
many Moroccan traditions. At a superficial level this seems to concern simple 
practices, like the use of “traditional” cooking methods for the preparation of 
“traditional” dishes, especially the hrira Ramadan soup.” However, the manner 
in which these dishes are presented and consumed, as well as the activities 
organized around them, reflects something more. At one level, this tradionality 
is suffused with the elements of abundance and cleanliness. More food than 
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usual is prepared and of better quality. It is as if people who do their duty 
to God throughout the day can be rewarded with nothing less than that when 
they retire to their homes. “It should have been like that every day; this is 
true and blessed life in God” is the subtext I read beneath the ethnographic 
description, and ako when I hear the congratulatory formulaic remark “mebritk 
“lil Remdén™ (blessings be upon you this Ramadin) and the reply “Allah ibarak 
fie” (God bless you), 

‘At another level. all this is organized around the privileged notion of the 
extended family. This acts as a conduit through which Ramadan's blessings, 
its abundance, and holy joy connect each and every individual, thus making 
everybody a partaker in the holy feast and, by extension, in the feasting 
community. This is all organized in circles, It starts with the extended family 
whose members make every effort to mect around the table as often as possible 
and share the evening breaking of the fast. Next, this sense of communion is 
extended to friends and neighbors as well, whose presence around the festive 
family table is believed to accrue ajr. Lastly, in a symbolic manner, this sense of 
communion comes to include all Moroccans, indeed all Muslims, presenting 
them as one people "breaking the fast by eating the same soup." Ina manner 
of speaking, then, Ramadin festivities organize the construction of a traditional 
template whercin Moroccans find what they seem to lack or to overlook during 
the rest of the year duc to the particularism characteristic of everyday life: piety, 
Joy, and conviviality as members of a single community that can be symbolically 
extended (0 include the entire umn 

‘At the same time, Buitelaar notes three important characteristics of Ramadan 
festivities which significantly complicate this picture. The first is the “blurring 
of, of even challenge to, normal moral standards" that a temporarily more 
tolerant than usual society allows, such as the semi-open meetings of unmaried 
couples which are facilitated by the general gaiety and mobility of both sexes 
under the cover of dark. This Buitelaar finds "typical of the liminal character 
of Ramadan.” Lam not certain if that is an adequate interpretation, especially 
as the author seems to base her argument on impressions from the rich upper- 
class neighborhood of Gueliz, which is described as Westernized and as totally 
removed from the old city of Marrakech festivities, while she admits that in 
the smaller town of Berkane the younger gitls were not even allowed to go 
and pray in the mosque with their brothers." In her discussion of Ramadin as 
4 ritual complex, where Buitelaar discusses the notions of umm, ajr, and fahira 
as expressions of 3 liminal sacredness, we can see more clearly the liminal traits 
of the holy month.!"" As she writes, the fact that normal classification patterns 
fade or are turned upside down during Ramadan (for example, social activities 
are organized around the time of breaking the fast) draws attention to the basic 
conceptions that underlie the Moroccan worldview. Also, the emphasis on the 
tradition of collectivity demonstrates the distance between the everyday and 
the ideal." 
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The second characteristic is that Ramadan festivities, and by implication the 
manner in which the meaning of the fast is conceptualized, can vary widely 
with class and locality. I am not referring here to phenomenological differ- 
ences related to local customs, but to the atmosphere that imbues the occasion, 
As Buitelaar writes, those belonging to the Europeanized upper classes live in 
apparent seclusion in their rich neighborhoods and “are not aware of the fact 
that several of the festive Ramadan tradidons are still performed within the 
old city walls." Although she appears to construct a vision of traditionality 
that has been lost to or abandoned by the Europeanized elites, a questionable 
proposition, Buitelaar is correct in her observations conceming the existence 
of class differences im the way Ramadin 1s perceived, 

Lastly, the third characteristic is the gendered character of the Ramadan fast. 
On the one hand, in comparison to other collective rites focusing on the wmma, 
women are much more visible during Ramadin as they fast alongude and in 
the same way as men.!™ However, their activities sees to stress the family and 
the local community rather than the wnma as a whole. It is they who clean the 

‘house and prepare the festive food without dispensing with their “ordinary” 
“household chores, thus preparing the place for the extended family gathering, 
It is they who distribute bread to the neighborhood children, offer soup to 
“mendicants, and prepare couscous for those men who pray in the mosque. It 
is they, too, who visit the tombs of the saints and the cemeteries to obtain 
blessing, as well as the spirit-possession houses at the end of the Ramadin to 
pacify the spines." 
On the other hand, women's activities during Ramadin and the value of 
“their fast are considered to be inferior to those of men, If fasting is seen asa 
“source of religious merit, women get less of it because they do not fast during 
“their menses. Then, they are not allowed or encouraged to go to the mosque 
nd, consequently, they are left our of most mosque-centered practices which 
are more directly associated with the notion of the Islamic uma as a whole. 
“Women deal with this slight in a vanecy of ways, emphasizing among other 
things the notion of sabr which can be rendered as patience, endurance, or 
tenacity. This very important Qur'dnie notion, Buitelaar argues, was seen by 
her informants as a female virtue. As she writes, “[wlomen attribute their 
superiority in exercising sabr to the confined space within which they spend 
their lives. Unlike men, they do not leave the house, seeking distraction out of 
doors to forget their sorrows.” From this point of view, sabr is paired with 
‘ag! (reason), which is connected more directly with men, and both are seen as 
ways of achieving control over passions and desires. So, 











if the core meaning of Ramadan is putting to the test the self-control of 
Muslims. .. then sabr may be considered the female counterpart of “ayl, There- 
Gore. the following rephrasing of Eickelman's argument represents more closely 
the views of most Moroccans: “The celebration of Ramadan distinguishes men 
with reason and women with endurance.” 
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A Rather Low-Key Affair 


1 shall now tum to another ethnographic example of Ramadan festivities, this 
time among the impoverished shanty-town dwellers in the Sudan where I 
conducted my fieldwork. If anything, the Sudanese case highlights the import- 
ance of economic and class considerations — more precisely, ethnicity rather 
than class, although the two are interconnected ~ in Ramadin practices. In 
that sense, it questions the idea that wants Ramadan to confirm the community's 
inner unity and cohesion in an almost automatic Durkheimian fashion. The 
general notion is not denied, but it should be put in perspective in order to 
be analytically valid, 

‘The first Ramuadin fist | ever encountered was in Khartoum in 1989. That 
period was a difficult one for the Sudanese capital which was suffering from. 
prolonged power cuts during the day. Fans, air-conditioning, water-coolers 
and refrigerators were not functioning while the temperature was above 100°F 
In such conditions, not being allowed to drink water forced people to stay at 
home or to keep their activities to the minimum, All canteens and restaurants 
in the city were closed, most shops were empty, and very few cars were out 
on the streets, Both the center and the residential neighborhoods gave off a 
sense of mild resignation. As it happened, it was the time that { had to renew 
my visa, When I went to the Ministry of Interior to get my passport stamped, 
Iwas shown into 2 room with two offices. The fan was not working and 
the customary tea never came. The window was closed just to keep the sun 
outside. After a while, the two clerks and | were sleeping in our chairs affected 
by the stultifying heat 

I worked in the outskirts of the capital in Umm Badda Jandb, a shanty- 
town of several thousand people, especially from the Nuba hills, Dir Pir, and 
the Southern Sudan. Except for the latter, who were Chnstian and tended 
to live clove to each other, the rest were Muslims. Unun Badda Janiib had no 
electricity oF running water. Bus and mini-bus connections were erratic. Most of 
the mud houses had been significantly damaged by the unprecedented flood of 
August 1988. In many places there were no roads any more; potholes, rubble, 
and garbage could be seen everywhere, Many people were living in sacks and 
makeshift tents made of plastic, wooden planks, and all sorts of junk. The few 
shops were rather sad places with dusty, empty shelves. Only the fruit and veget- 
able markets were colorful and busy during the moming, but with Ramadan 
things were not as lively as before. The heat, the tense political atmosphere 
(which eventually led to an army coup), and the deep economic depression were 
taking their toll on the people. Things brightened up only in the evenings, but 
again in no way comparable co Buitelaar’s Morocco. Certainly, the situation 
was different in downtown Omdurman, in the heart of the old city, or near 
the mausoleum of the Mahdi. But in Umm Badda Janib only a faint echo of 
those festivities reached the people there with the evening breeze. 
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Most people working outside the area had to walk a considerable distance 
from the main bus stations to their houses, a process that was concluded 
for the majority in the carly evening. The fast was broken with some bread, 
fruit, and a cup of tea, After that, the evening prayers commenced. In the 
neighborhood, near the house of one of my hosts, there was a small mosque, 
It was a simple rectangular shape, a mud construction slightly bigger than 
the ordinary houses. The gathering crowd consisted entirely of men. 1 knew 
several of them. They were Nuba people who had come to the capital as 
migrants in the late 1970s, Forming neat rows, they performed their evening 
prayers in a rather hurried way, fustively. The mosque did not attract many 
people because it was far from the main road and everybody wanted to be 
home and eat with the family. That mosque never managed to fulfill its role as 
a. community center for neighborhood activities ~ in contrast to the neighboring 
house of shaykha Nara al-Nibawiyya, a spirit-posewsion group leader. 

In individual houses the situation was different. Relations and neighbors 
gathered together around the ifidr. Men and women ate separately and the 
children ate with their mothers or sisters, but young bays sneaked out to join 
the men who usually sat outside the house, The mood was light, and con- 
versations wandered around many things. What was striking was the quality 
and quantity of food offered, especially on Fridays. In the beginning, | thought 
that that was a pecuiarity of the people I knew, but very soon realized that 
most families followed the same pattern, Considering the abyect poverty of 
the people of Umm Badda Janiib, it was extraordinary. Discussing the issue 
with my informants, I realized thar a large percentage of the households’ funds 
went towards this conspicuous Ramadin consumption. Moreover, people 
bought things from the local shops on credit, thus running up a considerable 
debe. Still, I did not come across the situation described by Susan Kenyon 
for Sinnir, a town in central Sudan, where during the holy month families 
refurbished their houses and bought new clothing," Most probably, the main 
reasons for this difference was that when I did my fieldwork in che Sudan 
the country was in a desperate economic and political situation and that 
Kenyon worked with people who could be described as middle-class Sudanese 
of Arab descent, whereas | worked with poor migrants and descendants of 
slaves, 

So for the people of Umm Badda Jandb, Ramadin was a special month, 
bur not one of gratifying festivities or, indeed, of deep religiosity. Only once 
did I see a gathering of older people sitting outside a canteen on the main road 
of the neighborhood reciting the Qur'an. On the other hand, when 1 visited 
friends in the middle-class neighborhood of Mirada on the River Nile, such 
‘occurrences were more common. The same is true for the salit al-tariuith 
the long evening prayers of Ramadin. This does not mean that the people 
of Umm Badda Janib were less religious; they were simply impoverished 
migrants living in a state that regarded them as second-class citizens because of 
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their dark color, their traditions, and their religious practices, ie. for the very 
fact that they were not Arab. 

Significantly, the people 1 worked with in Umm Badda Jandb celebrated 
Ramadin, or rather the end of it, in their own way, though they certainly 
participated in the general celebratory climate of the national bank holiday. 
Being members of fumbura, a spirit-possession cult that belongs to the dr cult 
complex that is widespread throughout Muslim Africa and in certain areas of 
the Middle East,'” they celebrated the end of Ramadin with a ritual in the 
name of shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-filini, the twelfth-century sif7 founder of 
the Qidiriyya brotherhood, one of the most popular in the Muslim world, 
Claiming a spiritual kinship with him, many fumbura people also visited the 
Qidir Ramadin celebrations at the tomb of vhaykh Himid al-Nil, just outside 
the southern borders of Unum Badda Jani, Similar celebrations were held by 
orders in their headquarters in the Sudanese capital. Having carefully 
juitelaar’s previously mentioned account of the Ramadin festivities in 
Morocco, f can now argue that more than anything else my Sudanese material 
from Umm Badda Jandb reflects her Moroccan informants’ preoccupation with 
the return of the spirits" But even this celebration is rather underrated when 
compared with the other two annual celebrations of most spirit-possession 
groups, on the Prophet's birthday and on the twenty-seventh of the month 
Rajab on which the Prophet's ascent to the heavens is commemorated. 

As for a “return to tradition,” this is something that cannot readily be 
applied in the case of Umm Badda Janab, Being relatively recent migrants 
from the non-Arab periphery of the country, most inhabitants of Umm Badda 
Janab celebrate or participate in practices which they did not necessarily have 
in their homelands. Certainly, as will be argued in chapter 5, Islamization and 
Arabization have shaped their lives and the horizon of their expectations to 
a large degree. However, theirs is a situational identity which allows them to 
project Arab and non-Arab identification props according to the social con= 
text in which they find themselves. This being the case, a question mark is 
raised over the nature of the community whose unity Ramadan d la Maroquain 
celebrates 

As it happens, this is not related to any special conditions or characteristics 
inherent in Umm Badda Jandb or any other shanty-town, Differences can 
be identified in all sorts of ethnographic settings. As Bellér-Hann and Hann 
noticed in Turkish Lazistan when they were conducting fieldwork in 1983, 
most restaurants in the city of Rize (50,000 inhabitants) were closed during 
the hours of fast. Surprisingly, that was not the case in the nearby village of 
Slimer where many people were not observing the fast at all or if they were, 
they offered a number of explanations such as social reasons or “because it 
had been ‘demonstrated scientifically’ that to fast for one month each year is 
healthy for the body.”"'* More than that, they discovered during further field 
research in the 1990s that the same area exhibited 4 higher level of religiosity 
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than before, although the eastern regions still remained less zealous.""? Accord- 
ing to the authors, such differences have a long history which it 1s difficult to 
reconstruct. But this is not a reason to disregard it in favor of unsubstantiated 
and simplistic generalizations. 


Religious Consumption 


This discussion of the Ramadan feasting and fasting gives me the opportunity 
to consider the phenomenon of religious merchandise. This is sold in great 
quantities throughout the year, but especially on festive religious occasions, 
Starrett’s “seasons of demand.”""* such as Ramadin or the birthday of the 
Prophet, when an air of religiosity animates a socially sanctioned urge to 
consume = hence its treatment in this section. Religious consumerism is 
present in all the so-called "world religions,” but in Islam one may wonder 
at it, since it is known for its rather austere religious practices, its simplicity, 
and its alleged propensity toward seripturalism. This picture is not accurate, A 
stroll in the markets and fairs of the big cities in the Middle East and outside 
the major mosques reveals a variety of religious wares sold to the pious and 
the tourists: Quranic inscriptions embroidered in gold against black velvet, 
colorful reflecting stickers of similar content for cars, shop windows, and 
private houses, photographs of the /ujj of important mosques, prayer beads, 
tradidonal “Islamic” medicines, amulets (igi), green skulleaps and various 
types of veils and. headscarves, prayer-mats, clocks with the fajil in the back- 

ground, Qur’ius in all shapes and sizes, CDs, audio- and videotapes with 

Qur'anic recitations and khuthas, computer programs concerning the calculation 

of prayer times or the advent of Ramadan, and hundreds of books on every 

- conceivable issue related to Islamic law, astrology, divination methods, and so 

‘on ate bought by the faithful all over the Muslim world, To all these, we must 

also add the various local delicacies ~ sweets, main dishes, and beverages ~ sold 

during religious celebrations. 

The only study of religious merchandise in Islam that T know of is that of 
Gregory Starrett (1995). Discussing the concept of religious consumption in 
Cairo, Starrett describes in detail the various items and the manner in which 
they are sold, examines the way these are associated with or bring about 
4 feeling of piety, and analyzes the apprehension which many Muslims feel 
about their consumption when they ery to connect the phenomenon with 
the textual tradition of Islam. Presenting the ways in which the contemporary 
economic system “produces” the consumer of religious merchandise, Starrett 
defines three areas which future anthropological analysis should cover. The 
first one concerns the study of religious books and pamphlets, the drawings 
and comic strips in the press, as well as the computer programs with an Islamic 
content. The second area cancems an in-depth study of the very emergence of 
religious merchandise in a tradition that has been particularly hostile towards 
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all types of iconic representation. Lastly, in the third area of study an effort 
should be made to reach comparative conclusions concerning Islam, Judaism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, and Buddhism. For Starrett, this is particularly import- 
ant because it will give us the opportunity to understand how these traditions 
have been influenced by capitalism.""* 

Such a connection, one of many, can indeed be glimpsed in the following 
description of a recent book fair in Cairo, where religious consumption can be 
thought of in the context of a more inclusive domain of lifestyle strategies 
orchestrated by consumerism. Galal Amin writes: 


‘The overwhelming majority of books were religious, for this is the type of 
books middle Egypt likes best. The publishers, regardless of their intellectual 
Jeanings, had to display such books ax visibly ax pomible, to attract buyers, 

Consider the names of the bookshops exhibiting in the fair: Tiguu (Piety), 
Nur (Light), Misa (Sanctuary), Yagin (Conviction), Wafa’ (Loyalty), Fadila 
(Virtue), man (Faith). The list 1 long. I even saw a bookshop called Maktabut 
AL-Thagafoh Al-Diniyuh (Religions Culture Bookshop), as if the point needed 
stressing. Even publishing houses with a long history of secularism now place 
religious, of religiously-relted, books at the front of their sulls, hoping. to 
lure buyers inside. The loudspeakers - alt on high volume ~ relayed recitations 
of the Qur'an, of announced the latest editions of one ot another exegesis, now 
available on computer dink.” 





Bue this lucid description of religious consumerism is only one part ofa more 
composite picture. Following Galal Amin we see that the visiting crowd — 
mostly veiled women and bearded men ~ who showed a marked interest in 
the religious ware displayed in front of them in abundance was also attracted 
by another seemingly different type of merchandise. Let me quote Galal Amin 
at some length. 


I came across an amazing bookshop, one I never knew before, The Gareer 
Bookshop publishes and seth books of high printing and design quality, almost 
all of which are about material success. Among those books was one that came 
out in the 1940s when Amencan culuire, and everything American, was just 
beginning to permeate our lives: How to Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale 
Camegie, At the time, we knew that this book was a great success all over the 
world and had sold millions of copies in various languages. Yet, some of us 
remained dismissive of the book, because of its cynical approach to friendship 
«and success. Now, this book available, not to the handful of intellectuals who 
muy be sceptical of its value. but to thousands of Egyptians thirsty for this exact 
Kind of knowledge — the very people who have grown accustomed to US 
television programmes, and who can easily identify with the book's content. 
‘The Garcer Bookshop’s further selection inclided titles such as How 10 Abandon 
Womry and Stare Living? Discover the Leader Within and Stop Complaining and Stan 
‘Swceeding. All are by American authors; all start with the phrase "In the name of 
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God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.” This attempt to fuse the modem and the 
traditional, the extrancous and the indigenous, is everywhere. Next to Garcer 
‘was another bookshop specialising in computer disks containing educational 
material of the type that may help the young and motivated acquire marketable 
skills, Among the displays was a big box, designed in bright colours, bearing the 
image of a veiled girl with the caption reading: “Nuran leams languages.” The 
bookshop apparently caters to this particular type of clientele, the one partial to 
such names as Nuran (Two Lights). 

Ie is clear that the new generation of the particular class that frequents the 
fair Is torn between two propensities: one to religious tradition, and the other to 
the new, to computers and foreign languages. The merchants were the first 10 
identify these two needs, and used their knowledge to make money, Regardless 
of how fir one merchant focuses on one end of the spectrum, because of his 
leanings oF past, he is unlikely to resist adding some titles, oF commodities, 
satisfying the other end. 

This was quite evident in the lange hall devicated to computer products. As 
soon is you got through the door, someone would hand you leaflets detailing the 
special offers on computer accessories and instalment plans, or suggesting, that 
you buy "the most powerful electronic dictionary” in cash or nwelve monthly 
payments. You also were handed leaflets advertising computer disks containing, 
religious sermons, As this happens, a computer set, placed night at the hall's 
entrance and emitting loud music, would be shoving video clips of scantily-clad 
‘women, presumably to: market both types of products, traditonal and imported. 
A few steps away from the computer, a veiled young woman was distributing, 
leaflets explaining the instalment plans, with the air of someone embarrassed by 
having to be so close toa crowd of young men watching partially nude women 
on the sereen.!"* 





It seems to. me that this sensitive depiction of a behavior that the author 
considers typical of urban middle-class Egyptians brings forward an import 
ant feature of religious consumerism. This I would call the “lifestyle” clement, 
‘trait that would allow the classification of religious merchandise in the same 
category as self-help and personal actualization merchandise, which ranges 
from guides to spirituality and anti-stress therapies to manuals on How I Did Ii! 
by self-made millionaires and market gurus. The fact that computer programs 
and foreign-language learning kits were alo included in a display attracting 
the same people who would buy guides to Islamic rituals may attest to the 
existence of an inner link between all these ourwardly disparate faces of 
consumption, faces that cater for a deeply felt need to belong, to be grounded 
in a tradition, and for the necessity to improve within the framework of 
modemity and according to the logic of its sovereign emblem, the market. It 
is these two sides of lived experience that inform people's subjectivity. They 
are not opposed to each other but complementary, though always in a creative 
tension. In a simplified manner. they could be seen 2s dimensions of experience 
locked in 2 continuous interaction with cach other. 
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Another element of religious consumerism I would like to consider is the 
immensely popular festive television shows which dominate the religiously 
inflected sociability of “seasons of demand” like Ramadin, Devoid of direct 
religious connotations, such glitzy shows can be compared with those broad- 
cast by Western television during the Christmas season, Armbrust’s article 
on “The Riddle of Ramadan,” a television program offering rich prizes to 
members of the public in various Arab countries for solving the riddles, is a 
case in point. Armbrust shows that the program, replete with lengthy advert- 
isement intervals, structures the time after the evening prayers, facilitating “a 
transition from fasting time t© ‘normal’ ome.” In some verions the show 
celebrates spectacular illustrations of an imagined community, as in the case of 
the United Arab Emirates, where the stage represents a “traditional” Bedouin 
campfire with the addition of a lange black Mercedes from which the son of 
the country’s ruler diypenses prize money." 

What Armbrust is stressing is that such programs are not “inauthentic.” 
Being instances of an “invented tradition” that promotes specific types of 
material consumption does not make them false in any way, as ane should not 
assume the previous existence of a non-materialistic and truly spintual Ramadin 
Dismissing all forms of piety and “fundamentalist” [sid] fuss ~ though he salutes 
such interventions as discursive instances of disapproval ~ Armbrust argues that 








A religious holiday blurs into a ritual of n 
seminated by the mass media, the religious obligation of fasting during the month 
‘of Ramadan has become the twin of the holiday Ramadan... The two aren't 
exactly the same, but it is becoming increasingly difficult to pull chem apart," 





At the same time, as the previous examples from Morocco and the Sudan 
suggested, this “ritual of mass consumption” has very clear class and cultural 
underpinnings, something that Armbrust’s analysis notes only to a degree, Ina 
sense, just like all “religious holidays,” Ramadin transforms the family and the 
community into veritable consumption sites, or, more accurately, highlights 
this structural characteristic of theirs in relation to religious consumption. 
Participating in Ramadin festivities, one could argue, can be seen in terms of 
“sampling” Islam through the consumption of Islamic “heritage” in a multi- 
tude of localized forms of recipes, television shows, new clothing, religious 
merchandise, the giving of gifts, family reunions, or participation in special 
religious practices. How far this “sampling” may go and which forms it may 
finally take depends to a considerable extent on the fittancial capabilities of 
the faithful, the prestige that such consumption pattems are endowed with in 
each particular community, and the standards of piety with which they are 
popularly associated. 

These are important indices of the way in which forms of religiosity are 
articulated with prevailing socio-economic structures, a fact that calls for more 
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detailed ethnographic studies of Ramadan celebrations in different social con- 
texts. To be sure, the previously mentioned Islamic “heritage” is everywhere 
saluted by those who “consume” it as “authentic” and “orthodox,” as Armbrust 
has rightly noted for the United Arab Emirates Ramadan television shows. 
However, from an anthropological point of view we must always avoid endow- 
ing this with an aura of essentialism and approach it as “claims to ‘authenticity’ 
and “orthodoxy” advanced by local agents who occupy specific social and 
economic positions in their respective communities. 


The Politics of Ramadin 


‘The previous discusion should not deter us from recognizing the import- 
ance of seeing Ramadin in the light of the united imagined Community of 
Believers, At the level of thetoric, at least, this is the dominant notion, the 
Jens through which both the faithful and the infidels are invited to understand 
the holy month. Especially today, many Muslims in the Middle East may need 
such a confirmation of unity in the face of what they perceive a» Western 
hostility towards Islam, Similarly, this dimension of Ramadan is often seen by 
noneMuslims as an indirect threat to them. In other words, for both Muslims 
and non-Muslims Ramadan has acquired during the last few years an overtly 


+ political character 


‘This view is reflected on the tighter security measures enforced by the 
Isach government during Ranudin and by the various articles and debates 
in the mass media concerning the Palestinian struggle and the fighting in 
Afghanistan and, more recently, in Iraq. Thus, in 2000 the traditional Ramadan 
lamps in Cairo had the shape of the mosque of "Umar in Jerusalem. In addi~ 
tion, by pressing a small switch one could listen to the classic song of Fayriz, 
4 Lebanese diva, lamenting the Israch occupation of Jerusalem in 1967." 
The whole device was made in China.” On the whole, though, despite 
the fierce rhetoric, the political symbolism of Ramadin in the Arab world 
has not been transformed into more direct action that would amount to 
the emergence of a popular movement, Only at the level of urban guerrilla 
warfare docs the holy month occasionally provide an opportunity for covert 
action, such as the Baghdad blasts that killed 43 people on the first day of 
Ramadin in 2003." 


So it is that, through an emphasis on festive materialism seen in the wider 
context of market mechanisms and the construction of consumer subjects, 
on personal piety where the fasting subject is made more conscious, at least 
ideally, af his o her neighbor's needs, and on the politics of the Muslim wmma 
and the difficulties its members encounter in hotspots such as Palestine and 
Kashinir, Ramadin acquires  fitsing multivocality that justifies the central 
place it has always had in Muslim social experience. 
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AL-HAJJ: THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA 


Another of the “five pillars” of Islam which is well known to non-Muslims 
is the hajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca — and offen to neighboring Madina as 
well." According to Islamic Law, the pilgrimage should take place at least once 
during a believer's lifetime, although more visits to the holy places are certainly 
considered to be spiritually enhancing. 


Pilgrimage Preconditions and the Pilgrims’ Identity 


The hai takes place during the owelfth month of the Islamic calendar, that is 
the month after Ramadin. It always follows exactly the same steps, As the 
four legal schools of Islamic tradition stipulate, in order to participate in the 
pilgrimage, one should fulfil the following criteria: being (a) Muslim: (b) adult; 
(©) fice (ie. not slave); and (d) able to undertake the task. In practice, the 
majority of pilgrims undertaking the hajj are men. As for the women pilgrims, 
these are usually newly-weds on their honeymoon or married women after 
menopause." In recent decades, i is not uncommon to see whole families 
undertaking the haji together. Interestingly, many of them come from the 
Muslims communities of Europe 

Especially the last of the four legal points mentioned above is interpreted in 
different ways by the four sehools. The first three schools (those of Muhammad 
Ibn Idris a-Shifi'l, Ahmad fbn Hanbal, and Ab& Hanifi) directly refer to the 
ability of the believer to collect the funds necessary for the completion of the 
project. The fourth one (that of Malik b. Anas) differs in this respect, maintain= 
ing that although the hajj should not be undertaken under conditions which 
endanger the pilgrim’s life, che inability of the behever to collect money before 
his or her departure to Mecca cannot be seen as an excuse for the postponement 
of the pilgrimage or the abandonment of the project altogether. For instance, 
any financial problems could be dealt with through occasional employment 
during the long journey to Mecea. As for health difficulties, even the blind 
should go under the care of suitable companions. 

Such legal stipulations are of great importance at the practical level. Malik b. 
Anass’ school of law is predominant in most Westem African societies, whose 
more than two hundred million Muslims are on the whole seriously econom- 
ically constrained. Making the hujj means that a great number of West Affican 
pilgrims are turned into economic migrants in countries closer to Saudi Arabia, 
such as the Central African Republic, Chad, and, mainly, the Sudan, In the 
Jong run, this has produced significant demographic changes in the host coun- 
tries, while it has also facilitated the development of a dynamic dialogue 
between the various local Iskimic traditions of Sudanic Africa, that vast belt of 
sub-Saharan lands extending from the Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean.!™ 
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All these issues should be seen as part of the pilgrimage process itself which 
should not refer exclusively to the actual stay of the pilgrims in Mecca. As a 
project, the /ujj starts the moment the pilgrim leaves his or her community 
in order to take part in this wondrous and often difficult joumey ot even 
when the first preparations are made.’ Similarly, the hai is concluded with 
the return of the pilgrim and the subsequent conversations on the subject with 
other members of the community, many of whom may undertake the journey 
themselves in the following years. I shall return to this point later in the 
chapter. 

One of the few anthropological studies that deals with some of these not 
very well-known issues of the /ajj is that of Bawa Yamba (1995), His book 
is basically concerned with the formation of identity among the populous 
West African (mainly Hausa) pilgrims who have settled themselves in the 
Sudan. 

‘An intriguing characteristic of these people is that, although they have been 
established in the Sudan for decades, have opened up businesses and started 
families, often with local Sudanese, they still regard themselves as pilgrims. 
‘And this despite the fact that they seem to be rather unwilling to conclude 
their long journey by crossing the Red Sea to Saudi Arabia. It seems that these 
people have done all the wekking from northern Nigeria only to settle down 
in the Sudan. 

‘Yamba lays particular emphasis on two issues which he finds central in the 
process of identity formation among this migrant Western African population: 
human suffering (in the sense of everyday hardships) and the strength of God's 
will, According to the author, the pilgrims believe that the difficulties they 
have encountered through the long, arduous, and often dangerous joumey from 
West Africa to the Sudan ~ a journey that may last up to two years because 
Of political disturbances, inadequacy of transportation, and lick of money ~ 
increase the accumulation of God's blessing, which is the raison d étre of the 
hajj process itself. 

"This conception, Yamba continues," is in congruence with the basic prin 
ciples of Malik b. Anas's legal school of Islamic law which, as has been pointed 
ut eatlier, is predominant in the pilgrims'/migrants’ societies of origin. Indeed, 
the way in which the pilgrimage process is understood and theonzed by the 
‘ulama’ of the school gives prominence to the diachronic dimension of its 
character rather than to the finite nature of its accomplishment." 

‘The second subject discusied by Yamba is God's will in the specific con- 
text of the hujj/migration. God's will is exemplified in and concretized by the 
formation insha’ Allah (God willing!). From this point of view, che pilgrimage 
is transformed into that paradigmatic experiential terrain where buman life 
is seen as determined by God's providence. What counts in the end is human 
readiness to comply with God's plan and not the actual result of the project 
itself. 
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Description of the Hajj 


The hajj constitutes a special rype of “wmna, i.e. an individual visitation to 
Mecca that consists of seven circumambulations of the Ka‘hw and the “walk 
of Hagar.” tt can ake place at any time of the year, but as a rule most pilgnms 
arrive in town a few days before the official opening of the hajj so as to 
complete the ‘wnra too. After this, they may rest for a day or two before the 
beginning of the haj itself 

As soon as the pilgrim reaches Mecca, he or she changes into the iri, two 
seamless pieces of white cloth. This symbolizes the departure from society and 
the effort to approach God." In this condition the pilgrim is called muhrim 
and is not allowed to cover the head (if he is a man), cut the hair or nails, 
use perfime, uproot plants, shed blood, kill insects, participate in any debate, 
or have sexual intercourse, In the case of women, they are additionally not 
allowed to cover their fices or wear gloves. 

Almost upon arrival in Saudi Arabia, the pilgrims start chanting a special 
prayer called talbiyya: 


Here we are God, we are coming? 
You are related to no one 

Here we are God, we are coming! 
Indeed, To you belongs the kingdom. 
You are related 10 no one. 





Riding in coaches, the chanting pilgrims strive at their hotels or camping 
areas in groups led by guides whose job is to complete the paperwork and 
direct them through the various stages of the whole process." Then, almost 
immediately after hotel registration, the pilgrims are led by the guides to the 
central mosque, al-Masjid al-Harim,”* This is a vast complex of 160,000 square 
yards of floor space and a capacity of more than one million pilgrims. The 
mosque consists of a rectangular two-storey colonnaded arcade which includes 
2 500 by 350-foot oval inner courtyard with marble floor. At the center of 
the courtyard stands the Ka'ha and close by the footstep (magim) of Ibrihim 
(Abraham) and the graves of Hagar and Ismail. The Ka'ba is covered by a 
black, embroidered cloth. 

Following the guides, the pilgrims circle the shrine counterclockwise seven 
mes, This is the source of the various well-known photographs of the human 
river surrounding the huge black shape of Kaba." This ritual is called fai, 
The pace of circumambulation is brisk, and each time a circle is completed 
the pilgrims raise their hands as if saluting the black stone and exclaim Alliiu 
akbar, Reaching the Ka‘ba in order to touch or kiss it may be impossible for 
the majority of pilgrims due to the sheer number of people involved. There 
4s a feeling that one does not walk of one’s own accord: one is taken round 
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and round by the force of the umma itself, the multitude of believers who try 
to kiss the “touchstone” (literally) of Islam,”* thus renewing their allegiance 
(ba'yat) to God. AAs Fischer and Abedi write, “[¢Jhe circumambulation en masse 
as the primal experience of the uma, the maternal spiritual community." 

At the end of the final circle, the pilgrims pray two rak‘as near Ibeahim’s 
‘magi, always facing the Ka’ba. When this is completed, the pilgrims enter an 
underground structure where they can drink water from the sacred Zamzam 
well. According to the tradition, after Hagar and her son had been turned away 
from the household of Ibrihim (Abraham), they took refuge in the desert. As 
Hagar was desperately searching for water, the archangel Gabriel revealed to 
her the Zamzam well.!”” Even today, pilgrims collect some of its holy water 
to take back to their families.’ There it 8 used in the event of illness and 10 
anoint the forchead of the dead. 

‘The pilgrims are now ready to walk the distance between the Safi and 
Marwa hillocks seven times, again in commemoration of Hagar’s frantic efforts 
to discover water. The wo hillocks, which are a quatter of a mile apart, are 
included in the wider complex of the mosque. The walk consists of a ewo-lane 
marble mall where the pilgrims walk a total of nearly two miles. 

“The duration of the ‘unina depends considerably on the actual date the ritual 
takes place, As the time of the hai) proper approaches, the number of pilgrims 
rises exponentially, Just a few days before the commencement of the haji it 
may take more than an hour just to get into the great mosque, let alone 10 
reach the inner courtyard and the Kalba. 

‘With the completion of the ‘umra, the pilgrims can change from the sweat 
covered and soiled idnim ~ provided they cut a short lock of their hair ~ and 
return to their individual attite. They will put the dinim back on for the rituals 
of the haji proper. In the meantime, they can perform time and again the 
tawaf (which stops only during prayer times), read the Qur‘in, and participate 
in communal prayers On the whole, life is structured along prayer rules, 
with the call of the muadhdhin reaching every comer of the city. The only 
non-religious parameter that affects the pilgrims’ activities is the heat which, 
expecially in the summer months, can be unbelievably intense, 

The ritual stages for the pilgrimage proper are common for all pilgrims 
and take place between the eighth and twelfth days of the month of Dhu 
al-Hijja. On the seventh, the pilgrims attend a blutha in the central mosque 
of Mecca, There, all the steps of the pilgrimage process are explained in 
detail, We must not forget that the acts we discuss here are highly formalized 
and concem people coming from different cultural traditions who often speak 
languages incomprehensible to each other, That 1s why the Saudi Arabian 
governiment is particularly careful to ensure there are no mistakes, oversights, 
or misunderstandings. 

On the eighth day of Dhu al-Higi the pilgrims do the niyya, that 1s they 
state to themselves alone their determination to proceed with the hajj, and 
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then recite the ‘albiyya three times. After this, the hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims, both men and women, forming a human river, head toward Mount 
“Arafat, 20 miles east of Mecca. Usually, the pilgnms camp for the night in 
the uninhabited village of Mini, five miles cast of Mecca, although this has no 
special meaning. 

In the past, this procession used to take place either on foot or on camels, 
while huge numbers of pedlars followed the pilgrims ready to cater for their 
needs in food and water. Today, multitudes of vehicles carry huge numbers 
of people, while the Saudi government has established first-aid stations every 
few miles. 

Having spent the larger part of the night in prayer, the pilgrims leave 
Mini in the moming of the ninth and reach the stony but spacious valley of 
Mount ‘Arafit where the Hill of Mercy (jabal al-Rahma) lies, Tents are erected 
there to protect the crowd from the fierce sun. From midday to the early 
evening the people participate in ritual prayers. A sermon is onganized i 
commemoration of the Prophet's sermon in the same place, but the preacher's 
voice cannot reach everybody. Water and food are offered free of charge 
under the aegis of the Saudi government 

‘The ritual acts performed on the jabal al-Ralna represent the culmination 
of the /ujj. Many of the pilgrims simply stand, almost in ecstayy. from midday 
to sunset facing Mecea.'” Others pray without pause. The place is full with 
supplications and pleas for mercy. In tears, they ask God to give them and their 
families health, to drive away problems and difficulties, to bestow paradise 
upon them. The emotional charge is so great that it could be argued that one 
could imagine the entire wma under the eyes of God. 

As sunset approaches, gunfire and loudspeakers inform the pilgrims that they 
have to leave the Hill of Mercy and return to Mini, However, a few miles 
before the deserted village the pilgrims stop in Muzdalifa, They pray in the 
mosque and then they either sleep or continue to Mecca. 

The following day, the bulk of the pilgrims reach Mind, Ay they approach 
the westem exit of the small Mini valley, they reach jamrat al~'agaba, an old 
construction consisting of three pillars. Every pilgrim throws seven stall stones 
at it, According to the tradition, one of the pillars represents Satan who thrice 
tmed to dissuade Ibrahim from sacrificing his son following God's orders,'*" 

Now, the pilgrims are ready to offer God a ram in commemoration of 
Ibcihim's archetypal sacrifice. On this very day, the head of each family in the 
Maslim world who can afford it sacrifices a ram, thus connecting the hajj ritual 
with each and every member of the wna worldwide.’ In Mina, the sacrificial 
slaughter takes place in a specially prepared area to avoid hygiene risks. The 
meat of the sacrificed animals is partly consumed by the pilgrims and the rest 
is offered to the poor.’ After the sacrifice the pilgrims can attend to. their 
personal hygiene, Also, in a symbolic act, the men shave their heads and the 
women cut some of their hair. It is then that the pilgrims retumn to Mecca where, 
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on the tenth or the eleventh day of Dhu al-Hija, they again circumambulate 
the Ka'ba seven times. 

‘This fawaf around the Ka'ba is the first opportunity for the pilgrims to see 
the holy structure covered in its new black and golden-rimmed kiswu, which 
will protect it until the next hajj. When the procession concludes, the pilgrim 
can rightly call him- or herself hajjt or hajja respectively." There is also the 
opportunity for many pilgrims to do once more Hagar’s walk. After this, most 
of them retum to Mini where once again they throw stones at the three pillars 
and retum to Mecca for a final circumambulation of the Ka'ba, The follow- 
ing two or three days are devoted to social activities, ancluding visiting the 
Prophet's tomb in Madina, This period 4s also ideal for “pious shopping” for 
haji mementoes like prayer-mats or photographs of the big mosques, etc, Such 
purchases are deemed to confer a blessing on the buyers. 

On their return to their home communities, the pilgrims are regarded with 
great respect, something that is alo reflected on members of their families 
However, as Bellér-Hann and Hann argue, this recognition is not automatic, 
Referring to their own Turkish materal from the Black Sea province of 
Lazistan, they point out that post-pilgrimage lifestyle plays an important tole, 
“I¢ [the pilgrim] refrains from alcohol and gambling and goes regularly to 
the mosque, the epithet haci [Turkish for hajjl] will be bestowed, not grudg- 
ingly or ironically, but with genuine respect." This is only to be expected 
from the symbolisin caught in the intricate web of meaning of the pilgrimage 
process, Discussing the stoning of the three pillars/idols associated with Satan, 
Fischer and Abedi bring forward the penion of Cain, not as the archetypal 
tranygresor, but as “a figure of repentance, [just] as the pilgrims are enjomned 
to repentence (tawba) and rededication to the rules of Islam." 

‘The material of Bellér-Hann and Hann also suggests that the aif is a 
gendered experience, As has been mentioned earlier, the majority of pilgrims 
undetaking the hajj are men; as for the women, these are invariably married, 
except when they are daughters of farmhes undertaking the jj cn bloc. 
Bellér-Hann and Hann confirm this picture, situating it in a wider context. As 
they argue, when the head of a family retums from the hay, his enhanced status 
and accumulated social prestige are extended to his wife, This may account 
for her reluctance to make the journey herself, even if she has the opportunity. 
If, however, a woman does decide to undertake the pilgrimage, this can take 
place only after her husband has completed his and, usually, when they are 
“past childbearing age [so as] to avoid the possibility of ritual pollution.” 


Analysis of the Hajj Process 


In 1978 V. and E. Tumer distinguished between those pilgrimages established 
by the founder of a historical religion or his first disciples and those exhibiting 
elements of syncretism between older and younger religious traditions. The 
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hajj, they argued, belonged to the first type, although it certainly existed in the 
pre-Islamic period." More recently, discussing Christian pilgrimage, Eade and 
Sallnow distinguished between pilgrimages to places regarded as par excellence 
centers of supernatural forces, those made to places which are seen as holy 
because of their close relationship with a deity or a saint, and those to places 
whose sicred character is attested by the written texts of a given tradition. 
Again, the hajj seems to belong to all three types.'** 

There is a more recent theory by J. Dubish (1995) which I find particularly 
helpful in our discussion of the hajj. Analyzing the Eastern Orthodox pilgrimage 
to the Church of Annunciation on the Greek island of Tinos, Dubish argues 
thar the actual pilgrimage shrine should not be seen as a bounded and well- 
defined space, but as the center of a wide network of relationships extending 
‘over a vast non-contiguous geographical area. This area owes its existence 
to a sacred geography, i.e. to religious ideas and practices grafted on spac 
Such ideas and practices do not concern the pilgrims alone, but extend to the 
mass media, the ecclesiastical authorities, and the governments of the countries 
involved. This implies that the pilgrimage center is characterized by an air of 
permanence as far its geographical coordinates are concerned, as well as by 
important elements of changeability in relation to accumulation of historicity 
and the meanings it carries through time.'” 

Dubish’s deconstruction of the pilgrimage center as a bounded whole is 
4 good starting point for discussing the dialogue between the global and the 
local in the context of the ‘aij, Ax Eade and Sallnow write, classical anthro 
pology describes pilgrimage as a process through which different local com- 
munities and social categories can form wider collectivities.”” So pilgrimage 
is understood as a way of spreading the “orthodox” views of the center to 
the periphery, that is the pilgrims’ communities of origin.’ Pilgrimage, then, 
functions as a legitimating mechanism that suppresses theological and other 
dogmatic positions which deviate from the “orthodox” dogma of the official 
political and religious authorities 

The opposite view has been advanced by V. and E, Turner (1978) who see 
the pilgrims stepping outside society and being transformed into “liminal 
beings” fully dedicated to the relevant religious tradition. During this process 
4 sort of energy which society keeps under control through the strictures of 
social structure is freed in the form of a sense of brotherhood and absolute 
communication, braging into bemg what the Turners call “communitas.” 
From this angle, the pilgnmage experience is opposed to the restrictions of 
structure and more particularly to those of the ecclesiastical authorities. On 
the contrary, it strives for the dismantling of boundaries and the disappearance 
of differences between the pilgrims and, by extension, between all members 
of the religious tradition. 

In our case, what is experienced by the haji pilgrims is the very essence 
of the global imagined Community of Believers, the umma. The hundreds of 
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thousands of believers walking around the Ka'ba represent the pre-existing 
and, at the same time, emergent in material form imagined Community of 
Believers. This is pethaps why a particular photograph from the hajj, usually 
shot at very low speed so as to produce white concentric circles of a moving 
humanity surrounding the black, firm, and immovable mass of the Ka'ba, can 
be seen in many government and business offices, as well as in shops and 
private houses. It is the best proof of Islamic universalism and of the feeling of 
brotherhood among believers. 

But is this a form of communitas anti-structure? Close though it may seem 
to be, it is difficult to imagine the Islamic wnma as a worldwide communitas 
which is simultaneously structure (based as it is on sacred texts and Islamic 
law) and anti-structure, I think that the Turners based their analysis of the 
pilgrimage on their considerable knowledge of Westem Christiamty. It seems 
though that their knowledge of Islam was narrower. What they did not take 
into account was that Western Christianity is characterized by a particularly 
strong ecclesiastic hierarchy, whereas Islam is not. Hence their conceptualiza~ 
tion of umma as communitas, a term which refers to the absence of, or the 
antithesis to, all forms of hierarchy. This ts not valid for the hajj, After all, the 
haji constitutes a legal duty of cardinal importance and, as far ay its actual con- 
tent is concerned, it is one of the most detailed pilyrimage choreographies in 
the world and one of the most sophisticated cases in logistics management.!™* 


Competing Visions 


Not being anti-structure does not mean, of course, that the hajj should be 
approached as a display of doctrinal unanimity and consensus imposed by a center. 
‘As will be seen presently, there have been confrontations with the Saudi 
security forces springing from divergent political views on the very nature and 
characteristics that the Community of Believers itself should exhibit, The areas 
where tension is likely to arise are related to the sunni=shi"a distinetion, as well 
as to the messages that Islamist groups may wish to propagate among the mass 
of pilgrims. 

‘The political situation in Saudi Arabia does not help to keep tensions down, 
‘The main causes of friction are the alliance between the Saudi state and the 
USA, the harsh measures of repression against domestic opposition, especially 
against those branded as Islamists, and the perceived distance between the 
Wahhabi ideals which officially govern Saudi society and the self-indulgent 
lifestyle of memibers of the royal family. 

‘Thus, in 1980, 1981, and 1982 clashes occurred between shia pilgrims from 
Iran and the Saudi security forces. Then, in 1987 things got rougher as 402 
pilgrims were killed, More skirmishes followed, when 1,400 pilgrims in 1989 
and 1990 were crushed to death in a tunnel. The accident was described by 
several shi'a groups as a “new massacre.” 
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‘These problems should not be seen outside the more general political 
context within which the hajj takes place. As Fischer and Abedi write, the 
1987 incident has a prehistory that takes us back to 1964, 1968, and 1971. The 
first date was when the exiled Ayatollah Khomeini started using the hajj as 
an opportunity to send messages to the Iranian pilgrims ~ while they were 
beyond the control of the Shah’s regime ~ and to the wider Muslim world. 
The second date was the year after the Arab defeat in the hands of Israel. In 
that hajj the slogans declared that Islam had nothing to do with the defeat; it 
was the ideology of Arab nationalism that had caused the disaster. Lastly, 1971 
was the year that the Shah celebrated the Zoroastrian roots of Iran, disregard 
ing centuries of Islamic history and sweeping away the existing political realities. 
Khomeini’s mewage to the pilgnims was particularly uncompromising, After the 
1979 Islamic revolution, “the Islamic Republic of Iran called for the hajj to 
become the international macrocosm of the weekly Friday sermons of an Islamic 
government: a communal gathering to discuss the dissemination of the Islamic 
revolution.” And Fischer and Abedi conclude: “the hajj itself is a call to 
institute Islam as a reality: personally, socially, religiously, and politically." 

Interestingly, the increase in the popularity of more extreme Islamist views 
in the period starting with the first Gulf War has found the security forces of 
the Kingdom much more apprehensive, Similarly, the loyal to the government 
‘wlamd” apparatus has used every opportunity during the proces: to castigate 
religious fanaticism and violence. For example, in the January 2005 hujf the state~ 
appointed imam of the Grand Mosque in Mecca, “Abd al-Rahmin al-Sudays, 
told the pilgrims 











Because Muslims have strayed from moderation, we are now suffering from this 
dangerous phenomenon of branding people infidels and inciting Muslims to rise 
against their leaders to cause instability. The reason for this is a delinquent and 
void interpretation of Islam based on ignorance.!™* 


At the same time, new crowd-safety measures have been introduced to the 
extent of slightly reformulating traditional rules; for example, the stoning of 
the three pillars now starts earlier than usual to avoid congestion, with the 
authorities having erected wider and taller pillars and constructed a new 
pedestrian bridge into the area. Security forces, too, are present throughout 
the course of the hajj in greater numbers than before. As a result, until now 
the aij has not been marred by the violence that has repeatedly shaken Saudi 
society, not only through the bomb explosions and the waves of arrests within 
the country, but abo through the realization that many Saudi nationals are 
active members of Islamist cells and the implicit accusation that members of 
the Saudi elite finance Islamist causes worldwide. 

In cyberspace, too, the Saudi establishment has become the object of much 
criticism, especially on the part of shia groups. Many of these critical articles 
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focus on the hajy. Their titles are suggestive: “Time to cleanse the Ka‘abah,” 
“Hajj: the Qur’inic or Saudi Way?" and “Al-Saud: the west’s custodians of 
the Haramain.”" In the articles, the anonymous writers accuse the govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia of having transformed the /sajj into a tual devoid of 
meaning as they forbid pilgrims to denounce the evil plans of the unbelievers 
(mushrikiin). Such a denunciation, it is maintained, is an integral part of the 
annual aij at the symbolic level because it expresses in the most clear way the 
unity of the wma at the highest moment of its collective “liturgical” life, 

Besides such discursive arguments, another area where the vanety of views 
concerning the pilgrimage is noticeable concems the way the hajj is narrated 
in the home communities of the pilgrims. Here ethnographic studies such as 
those by Delaney of the Turkish villages of Anatolia are important. According, 
to Delaney’s informants, the pilgrimage to Mecca constitutes for every pilgrim 
a significant personal experience as well as a confirmation of Muslin unity. 
This is so because in ewence the hajj stands for a journey "back home” to a life 
situation they should experience continuously throughout their life, something 
that the harsh everyday realities make difficult, almost impossible, to attain, As 
they kiss the Ku'ba, which to them is the House of God, and drink the holy 
water of Zamzam, which gave life to Hagar and her son, the pilgrims experience 
paradise, that is, they get a glimpse of the other world, which is the only real 
world, the world from which one comes down to earth, the world to which 
iusha’ Allah) one will go forever." 

This idea of homecoming is also symbolically linked to Prophet Muhammad 
himself since for him too the first pilgrimage to Mecea after his victory over 
the enemies of the new faith represented a return, a journey back to the city 
where he had started to propagate the new mesage of God after the first 
revelation in the desert. The existence of Mecca out there, then, and its 
identification with the “real” home of the Muslim creates the sense of distance 
between everyday reality and the Islamic vision. Delaney writes that in the 
Turkish language this sentiment is called gurbet, a word that signifies both the 
sadness of being away from home and the hope of return, something that 
can somehow be achieved with the pilgrimage. Interestingly, the same word is 
used in the context of Turkish migration (mostly) to Europe.' 

From this point of view, Turkish migration to Europe can be conceptualized 
asan almost involuntary displacement from the homeland, a process that shares 
many characteristics with the Muslim Injra, ic. the enforced journey of the 
first Muslims from Mecca to Madina, Thus, just like the Prophet retumed to 
Mecca after many years for the first Muslim jajf in history, in a similar way the 
‘Turkish migrants return from time to time to their homeland to enjoy “real” 
life. We could even go a step further by suggesting that, if Mecca appears 
in the collective imagination of the pilgnms as an earthly paradise ready to 
receive them as members of their own local community as well as members 
of the wider supranational Community of Believers, in the case of Turkish 
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migration Turkey is transformed into an earthly paradise (cennet gibi) to which 
the migrant, insha’ Allah, will recur forever. 

However, the “back home” discourse is contradicted by another set of 
narratives in which the hajj returnees focus on the differences between the 
reality they experienced in Mecca and the expectations they had when they 
started their journey. The differences they mostly dwell upon are of two types. 
The first concem the natural environment of the boly places and the second 
the other pilgrims they found there, As Delaney writes, the latter are especially 
notable because they reveal the Turkish pilgrims’ surprise at the realization that 
there are Muslims whose language is incomprehensible and whose food is 
deemed to be unsavory.’ What alleviates this feeling of initial discomfiture is 
the white ilirim donned by everybody and the practicing of rituals they know 
from back home. But even then, the othemes of women pilgrims who do not 
wear the ihrdm and of the various dignitaries who parade in their local dress 
and the insignia of their office remains visible.'"* 

Coming to another ethnographic example concerning the role of pilgrimage 
narratives in local traditions, I would like to refer to my own material from 
the Sudan, When 1 did fiekdwork among the members of the fumbura sparit- 
possession cult I found out the hajf was employed as a symbol of their Islamic 
orthodoxy. As has been mentioned, the members of the cule are mostly African 
Muslim subalterns of slave descent and poor migrants from the Southern and 
Western Sudan to the Arabized North, There, they are seen by the majority 
of the self-proclaimed Arb Muslim Northern Sudanese as inferior." In this 
context, the very participation in spirit-possession cults such as fwmbura is 
regarded by the Northerners as proof positive of their inferiority and of their 
un-Islamic way of life 

For the umbura people, reality is the other way around. Tumbura member- 
ship is amongst the credentials of their true Muslin faith, As they assert, the 
practice itself originates with Bilil, the first muadidhin of Islam, who, signific- 
antly, was a black shve,"* and Prophet Mubammad himself.""" And if that were 
not enough, ‘Abd al-Qadir KGk@, the blind patriarch of the cult in the area of 
Greater Khartoum until his death in the beginning of the 1990s, insisted that 
the rahibs lyre, the musical instrument at the center of the cult's symbolic 
universe, led the hai procession in Mecca. 

The first rababa was called Hajja ima and belonged to Bilil, | was told by 
the blind cult leader. He said it can always be seen at the head of the huge 
procession to the Ka'ba on the day when its kisws, the black stone’s ceremonial 
covering cloth, is changed. Behind Hija Fitna, whose very name proclaims 
its position as the principal mbiha of the hajj, follow all the sumbura musicians 
and the shaykhs and shaykhas of the cult.” Behind them come the Arabs and 
then the s#fT brotherhoods with their drums and tambourines, Further behind 
come the kings and princes of the world, carrying their gifts to the Ka‘ba and 
finally, behind this wondrous and marvelous procession, march all the rest of 
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the Muslim faithful (kull al-Muslimiin). And if | didn't believe him, my dear 
old friend exclaimed, I should go myself and see it with my own eyes. 

OF course, ‘Abd al-Qidir had never been to Mecca himself. The son of 
slaves from the Nuba Hills, he was blind from excessive use of bad-quality 
‘anagi, a strong local alcoholic beverage. Surprisingly, perhaps, he was not 
deterred by this and still drank copiously. A wonderful man in abject poverty, 
he had never left the shanty-towns of the Sudanese capital, except when he 
was a soldier in the famous Anglo-Egyptian Sudanese Battalions, which were 
finally disbanded in the 1920s." Still, ‘Abd al-Qidir knew Mecca and the haf 
His tales convinced those around him that he could sce all these wonders 
happening in front of his wide-open bleary eyes. If he said so, then it was true: 
Hija Fitna was at the head of the hay) procesion. I, too, have never been to 
Mecca. Still, I knew that such a procession had never taken place, though I 
never told him so. 

Unlike “Abd al-Qidir Kiki, the two most important female fumbura leaders 
in the capital, Halima Bashir Idris Juma’h and Nara al-Nabawiyya, had both 
Visited Mecca and bore with pride the ttle of faja. The interesting thing, 
though, was that iy Halima had visited Saudi Arabia not as a pilgrim, but as 
4 cook in the service of a local notable. Nonetheless, the old shaykha claims 
that she did the /ajj, although her description differs trom the one offered in 
the previous pages. I have no doubt that the shaykha indeed visited the Kaba 
at some point. How and when is not important. What is important, for the 
cult members and, natutally, for the anthropologist, is the honorific hija that 
functions as a kind of symbolic capital. 








‘The hajj offers Muslims the opportunity to see themselves as members of that 
worldwide imagined Community of Believers, the umma, and as followers of 
an Islamic vision of universal aspirations. Within the Islamic discourse that 
animates this vision the aj offers a meeting place. an opportunity for dialogue 
between many local traditions. Each of these traditions draws life from that 
Vision, but at the same time lends it life. The one and the many coalesce and 
are made visible through this congregation of the faithful. 

‘The hay, then, should be approached not as a process that confirms or 
opposes the existing social order, neither as a melting-pot nor as a mere shop= 
window for the display of a startling variety, but as a field within which 
historically and locally specific Islamic traditions enter into a dialogue without 
losing their perspective on the vision of Islamic unity or the theoretically 
problematic but politically demonstrable context of “orthodoxy” that the 
hegemonic ideology of the Meccan/Saudi pilgrimage center wishes to impose, 
In this process of producing “orthodoxy” the effects, colors, and configura- 
tions cannot be predetermined as the agents involved are unequal. Bur this is 
logical. The very idea of Islam as a discursive tradition implies “a history of 
argument and debate ... in shared languages and styles of discourse." 





Islamic Mysticism 


In this chapter I shall consider mysticism, a dimension af Islamic experience, 
equally important and intimately intertwined with what has been described 
hitherto, Just as in any religious tradition, in Islam we come across different kinds 
of charismatic penonalities who can perform miracles, even after their death. 
We also find a variety of practices for divining the future, curing disease, 
combating affliction, appeasing spirits, or bewitching foes, which have been 
descnbed by Ibn Khaldin in his Mugaddimah, as far back as the fourteenth 
century AD. Underlying this mystical universe is a desire for 3 personal rela~ 
tionship with God that complements what is offered by Islamic theology, the 
five “pillars” included; there is also a need to manage social relationships and 
everyday occurrences in culturally acceptable ways whose polysemy opens the 
vista of operative possibilities. 

In chat sense, Islamic mysticism is inextricably wedded to Islamic theological 
and legal discourse as wo dimensions of the totality of Islamic experience. 
Crystallized in the specificity of distinct beliefs and practices, these two dimen- 
stons are always locked in a creative tension, the uncertain result of a continu 
ous negotiation proces between the actors identified with them in. particular 
historical moments.’ 

Tsay “uncertain result 











because on several occasions, some more dramatic 
than others, the disputed “orthodoxy” of certain practitioners and holy per 
sonullities is questioned by those claiming to espouse the spirit of the (Islamic) 
law and the “orthodoxy” of the mosque, and measures are taken against those 
brinded as doctrinal transgressors. What sort of measures it is difficult to say, 
as “orthodoxy” is a flexible term that defies the strictures of legality that are 
often associated with it. For example, in both Saudi Arabia and the Sudan 
spirit-possession rites are declared un-Islamic, but in the former they are banned 
while in the latter they are tolerated. However, it seems that a distinction 
between mystical and scriptural Islam can be made only during specific historical 
periods and only in relation to specific interpretations of Islamic “orthodoxy” 
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associated with Islamism and certain forms of Muslim reformism, as well as 
with strict legal traditions such as Hanbalism, 

Having said that, we can now turn to the presentation of some of the most 
salient aspects of Islamic mysticism, leaving aside many beliefs and practices 
that cannot be treated within the limits of space allotted to this chapter. This 
does not mean that they are af inferior value or less interest, but I think the 
material presented here covers much of the analytical ground, allowing one to 
discuss other examples. What 1 concentrate on is the notion of saintliness in 
Islam, the role of the Sif/7 orders, and the phenomenon of spirit posession, 


THE WORLD OF THE SUFIS 


Mystics are the saints of Islam. In Christianity too there are saints, but Muslim 
saints or holy men are different in four respects. First, while Christan saints attain 
this status after their death, Muslim saints are elevated to sainthood while they 
are still alive due to the miraculous power or other traits attnbuted to them by 
the faithful, Second, there is no canonization process; elevation to sainthood is 
rather a matter of public acknowledgment. This means that some saints may be 
recognized as such only by local populations. Third, sainthood can be trans- 
mitted to others, Fourth, sainthood is not directly connected with morality. 

Muslim saints are known as siif7 (from tasawwifi mysticism),” fagir or danvish 
(penitent, poor in the eyes of God), and wall (frend of God), The sift path 
(Jariqa al-yiifiyya) is a path of purification through the practice of special tech= 
niques which allow one to perceive God directly in an experiential way. 
ism" is the Anglicized version of tasauneif, 

Sufism appeared relatively early during the long and turbulent era of dynastic 
Islam and gradually developed into a complex system of sntricate beliefs and 
practices, encompassing aspects of a high literate tradition ~ theological trea~ 
tises, Persian poetry, elaborate music ~ and more popular ecstatic rituals and 
magic practices. Its emergence was related to the social and intellectual up- 
heavals caused by the expansion of Islam outside its original Arabian context 
and its dialogue with new ideas, practices, and ways of thought, Enriching 
though it was, this dialogue led to socio-political and cultural changes which 
for many diluted the alleged spirit of “true” Isham. The perceived decadence of 
what had become the royal court of a fractious society under the Umayyad 
(661-750) and ‘Abbisid (750-1248) dynasties played a special role in the 
formation of this impression, 

Oversimplifying a complex and fluid situation that tock a long time to 
produce more or less stable forms, we may say that sufism was one of the 
two responses offered by society to these challenges, the other being the 
emergence of the ‘wlama’ as a distinct social class and the attendant develop- 
ment of Islamic hw. 
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If the ‘ulama” were mostly concemed with the development of Islamic law 
as an autonomous legal structure that could formulate and define the content 
of faith and the limits of praxis in an ideal Community of Believers, sufism was 
concerned more with the striving for perfection through a subjective conception 
of a social reality animated by the spirit of God, This view sprang from the 
belief that spiritual maturity could be reached by following a particular training, 
regime under the direction of a guide-cum-muster with saintly qualities 

Two points are important here. First, although asceticism has always been an 
aspect of mystical life, the sif7 saints should not be equated with the Christian 
monks. Despite spells of retreat, most of them were, and still are, family men 
with children, animals, fields, and even slaves, Second, the si/7 saints and the 
‘wlan’ should not be seen as two antithetical socal groups, but as interactive 
practitioners of a single multifaceted tradition. 

This docs not mean that there are no differences between the siif7 saints and 
the ‘ulamd’. Especially during the early days, when sufism was more directly 
oriented against the hegemonic concepts of dynastic Islam, some of its adherents, 
like the ecstatic mystics Abii Yazid al-Bistimi (+874) and Mangir al-Hallay 
(#922), clashed with the ‘wlama’. Soon, though, new people arrived on the 
scene who tried to reconcile the less extreme forms of asceticism and ecstatic 
practices with the dominant theological and legal theories, thus situating sufism 
more securely within the purview of Islamic law. Among the most renowned is 
Aba Hlimid Muhammad al-Ghazzali (1058-1111), whose famous treatise thy” 
“Ulin al-Din offered an exposition of law and theology that was well within 
the parameters of ‘ulamd’ “orthodoxy” and at the same time was imbued with 
the spirit of direct religious experience and inner concentration." 

Another example is shaykh ‘Abd al-Q5dir al-Jikini (1077-1166) who spent 
years studying Islamic theology and the ascetic ritual tradition.’ When he was 
50 he founded his own madrasa in Baghdad offering the basic courses taught in 
most Islamic education establishments of the era. "Abd al-Qadir's Wednesday 
and Friday sermons as well as his rulings on legal issues soon became known 
outside Iraq. After his death, one of his sons took over the madrasa, trans- 
formed by then into an active sift center where the shaykh's followers gath- 
ered to listen to his sermons and participate in the rituals he prescribed, This 
gave birth to the first sii/7 brotherhood, fariga al-Qiidinlyya, which today is con- 
sidered one of the biggest and most important sifT orders, In a similar manner, 
a large number of other brotherhoods appeared in the Muslim world, each 
following, at least theoretically, the theological and liturgical precepts of its 
founder, but all directed towards realizing for its members a mystical union 
with God. 

It should also be noted that many saintly figures did not become founders of 
sift orders, though they are still remembered and honored. Such saint worship 
is a local phenomenon, focusing on the tomb of the saint, but on the whole 
it follows the same general principles that underlie the entire phenomenon of 
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sufism. For this reason, in the following sections I do not distinguish between 
sufism per se and the cult of saints, except when this is analytically required. 


The Sifi Orders 


Organized in brotherhoods since at least the eleventh century, sufism started 
losing much of its ascetic and elitist character and was gradually transformed into 
4 popular movement characterized by an “essential looseness” that allowed 
everybody to participate according to their capabilities and needs." For example, 
following a sif¥ master, behevers could apply to their everyday life some of the 
master's commands as well as some of his prescribed situal practices, without 
forsaking family obligations and business interests. A minority would dedicate 
themselves to their master and change their lives radically. Both ways could be 
realized within the context of the sifT orders. Which way one followed would 
depend on personal preference and citcumstances. However, the brotherhoods’ 
orginizational framework had developed along lines that did not easily encourage 
ecstatic practices and chiliastic convictions, although that was always contingent 
upon the members! social background. 

This picture has remained relatively stable until recently, as the logic of 
the brotherhoods’ internal structure has not been altered much, although their 
role in society has changed dramatically. This disjunction has not served 
the brotherhoods well when rival institutions emerged during the colonial and 
post-colonial periods. But before turning to this, a presentation of the brother- 
hoods structure and the principles behind it is in order, 


Organizational Framework and the Concept of Baraka 


In terms of their internal organization, the sif7 orders are based on the inter- 
personal relationship between the sifT master (shaykh, munhid, or pit) and the 
disciple (murid), Ideally, the latter is tied to the former in absolute obedience 
concerning all his temporal affairs and his spiritual development.” In reality, 
this is not always so because, except in specific instances, a person can be a 
member of more than one brotherhood. Moreover, as has already been touched 
on, the degree of one’s involvement with a brotherhood may vary consider- 
ably, with the majority awociating in a rather middle-of-the-road way. In any 
case, the tationale is that having been thus teained in both the external and 
the internal aspects of Islamic tradition, the disciple is gradually prepared by his 
shaykh to encounter God through a mystical experience * 

‘The saintly shaykh can achieve this for his disciple not so much through the 
transmittance of exoteric or esoteric knowledge, i.e. through the study of texts, 
some of which are specific to each brotherhood, and through participation in 
rituals allegedly designed by the founder, but mainly through the imparting of 
his own spiritual power which reaches the disciple in the form of a generalized 
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blessing, (banka), a concept close to Weber's charisma, In practical terms, for 
the receiver of barake this is translated into health, prosperity, and moral certainty, 
blessings which can be further extended to members of his family. 

‘The source of haruka is considered to be the founder of the brotherhood 
who, in tum, had received it from the Prophet to whom it is claimed that he 
is somehow related. Starting from there, hanks 16 transmitted to subsequent 
generations, but also ro contemporaries of a shaykk in two complementary 
ways which Geertz has called “genealogical” and “miraculous.”* They apply to 
sf7 saints as well as co local saints who are not affiliated with a sif7 order but 
are the object of popular veneration 

‘The “genealogical way" is through patrilineal descent. For example, shaykh 
"Abd al-Qadir al-Jilint passed his baraka to some of his patrilineal descendants 
(not necessarily to his sons only; nephews would do as well) who in turn 
passed it to their descendants, and so on, In this way, a chain of succession is 
created (sibila) which connects the initial founder of the order with each one 
of the successive leaders of it. In the case of an unaffiliated saint, his banaka 
is abo considered to pass to his descendants, some of whom, in their role as 
custodians of the saint's memory, may themselves become recipients of the 
affection, even devotion, of believers. As will be seen later, this means that 
they act as guardians of the saint’s comb, The transmission of baraka through 
patrilineal descent would ideally mean that every leader of the hundreds of siif7 
brothethood centers currently operating in the Muslim world was indeed a 
descendant of a brotherhood’s original founder. But this is not so. 

With the “miraculous” way of transferring haraka, it can be passed to hi 
ally anybody in all sorts of ways. Every believer can be a recipient of a saint's 
haraka through the hying on of hands or even through casual bodily contact 
with him or his descendants. Some suggest that just being in the presence of a 
saint for long periods of time is enough to receive his huraka, Also, possessing 
an object that belongs co a living saint or one of his predecessors may also 
prove a source of baru. Indeed, the ritual visit (sipana) to the tomb of a saint 
who may have died hundreds of years ago or t a tomb of one of his more 
recent, and pethaps les illustrious, successors is enough for the transmission of 
banaks, Lastly, haraka 1s transmitted through dreams or visions by which a saint 
offers solutions to problems that trouble the believer.” 

It becomes evident, then, that the ways in which barol is transmitted are 
multifarious, if not chaotic. This should not cause alarm nor should it induce 
fone to attempt to impose order where by definition there is. none. Let us 
remember that in Islam there are no central ecclesiastical authorities, that saitit~ 
hood is often a local phenomenon, and, more importantly, that every aspect of 
Islamic discourse is the result of a continuous process of negotiation between 
moral agents, what has been repeatedly called in this work a production of 
“orthodoxy.” Alternatively, an easier way to understand the matter is to con- 
sider baraka not so much as a thing that one possesses and can give away when 
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certain conditions are met, but as property or quality of particular persons 
or even better, following Geertz, as a specific “mode of thinking” about the 
ways in which the sacred enters the world of everyday life." 

Returning to the sa hierarchy succession chain, more often than not a 
saintly shaykl chooses his successor (khaffa) from among his closest and most 
trusted associates who may very well be members of his family and who 
definitely share his barska and his saintly qualities. The same is true for those 
whom he appoints as leaders of the individual lodges that the brotherhood has 
established locally or farther afield. So really, as far as the biggest brotherhoods 
are concerned, after some time they do look like multinational organizations. 
This being the case, it is not surprising that some of the most successful local 
branches of any given brotherhood may acquire semi-independent status from 
the headquarters in terms of organizational activities, operational services, or 
personnel development. What keeps them part of the multinational network 
is doctrinal affiliation and the following of the founder's liturgical and other 
ritual prescriptions, 


Baraka and the Performance of Miracles 


‘The good health, prosperity, and moral certainty that result from the workings 
of baraka often take the form of miracles (karim) thought to be performed 
by a dead saint who could be a founder of a sif7 brotherhood or just a local 
saint or his living descendants.” For believers, such miracles prove that behind 
everyday appearances lies another reality governed by God and other super= 
natural entities, and confirm the saint's closeness (aniba) to God. This is very 
important because in the case of a gif shaykle and his living descendants it 
Jegitimates the functioning of any given order and through this of all sift 
brotherhoods." 

Miracles are performed each and every time they are recounted in coffee 
houses, mosques, houses, or the market-place. The narrator describes to his 
listeners the wonderful workings of the saint's baraks and they shake their heads 
in admiration, offering blessings to God, His Prophet, and His friends (¢he saint 
as wall), Having repeatedly participated in such discussions among my Sudanese 
friends while in the field, I can add to the picture the doubting Thomas whose 
very presence leads to repeated and more elaborate descriptions of the saint's 
miracle, whose dramatic effect adds more layers of meaning to what had really 
happened, Such narrations sustain the faith in, and inetease the power of, the 
holy men, but also inform the status of those who have benefited by the 
miraculous performance. The following example shows this clearly. 

Shaykha Halima Bashir Idsis Juma’h, 3 high officiant of the Sudanese ar 
tumbura spirit-possession cult, which its members allege is close to sariga al- 
Qiidiriyya, narrated to me how shaykh ‘Abd al-Qidir al-Jilini had restored her 
sight after she had been bewitched. Lying sleepless on her bed, the old shaykha 
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had a vision of shaykh "Abd al-Qidir, just as he was depicted in the pictures 
sold outside many Khartoum mosques in the late 1980s: tall, with a long white 
beard, a white jalidbiyya and turban, holding a long Y-shaped walking-stick 
and a decanter for his ablutions. Three times the shaykh ordered the blind 
shaykha to stand up and three times she refused, saying that she was blind, He 
then hit her ferociously in the face. At that moment her sight was restored. 
The whole houschold woke up and soon the fumbura drums were relaying 
the good tidings to the neighborhood, while che four tumbura Hags — one of 
them representing the shaykh — were hoisted at the easter side of the court~ 
yard. After a few days, a seven-day thanksgiving ceremony was performed at 
which a white sheep was sacrificed in the name of the shaykh. The whole 
event proved not only the latter's undisputable power, but also the fact that 
fumburs and its people were indeed close to the Qidiriyya brotherhood. This is 
sociologically significant because the hierarchy of that respected brotherhood 
refuses all ies with rwmbura, whose members [ have already described as impov- 
erished slum-dwellers, descendants of slaves, and other non-Arab subalterns 
from the Nuba Hills and Western Sudan, I shall return to this later in the 
chapter 

A second characteristic of miracles is their dangerous nature which stems 
from the fact that they suspend the flow of everyday life, thus questioning the 
authority of those who control it, Indeed, in most traditions, the clergy or the 
religious scholars, in our case the ‘lama’, spare no effort to define the boundaries 
within which the supernatural and che miraculous are allowed to exist. Without 
dlismissing the reality of miracles (how could they?), the custodians of religious 
tradition are anxious to control the identity of those who perform: them, 90 
4s to subjugate their wondrous powers to the logic of the “orthodoxy” that 
they as custodians seek to define and defend and to the demands of its socio 
political implications. 

‘The pifi hierarchy too, realizing the inherent difficulty in controlling the 
situation, has every reason to be cautious and circumspect towards those 
popularly proclaimed co work miracles. The reputation of the sif7 saints needs 
to be protected from what may prove to be quacks who deceive the masses, 
‘They do not want to be accused by che more legally minded "ulumd’ of 
encouraging doctrinally questionable practices and so they often repudiate the 
cults of relatively minor local saints and deny miracles of a flamboyant character, 
Instead, they promote the mirwcle of a deep understanding of religion, which 
im one instance allowed the illiterate shayklr to silence his educated but pre- 
tentious opponents, or that of unsurpassable gentleness and forgiveness." This 
mechanism, I think, clearly demonstrates the interconnection between what 
Weber has called charismatic and tradicional legitimacy.” 

Lastly, miracles join two equally real levels of existence, that of God and 
the hidden spiritual powers, and that of the everyday life, thus proving that 
nothing is accidental. The majority of the saints’ followers belong to the 
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middle and lower social classes. With little education and even less money, 
such people lead precarious lives shaped by powers they cannot control, be 
they governments, international politics, che climate, and, ultimately, God, He 
is qualitatively different from the rest in the sense that in His presence all 
that is accidental or unforeseen is suddenly imbued with meaning; everything, 
after all, is part of God’s providential plan. It is God's providence that appears 
when it is least expected to bring an order of sorts to the chaos of human 
existence. This appearance is nothing but a proof of God's power. And the 
channel through which providence may reach each one of the faithful is the 
saint and his baraka. 


Zawiyyas and Qubbas 


The Jocal organizational center where all litungical practices and other social 
activities of a jif7 order take place is called zdwiyya."® Each =duiyya may present 
some structural peculiarities, but they all follow common organizational prin- 
ciples. The centeal zawiyya of a sif7 order is usually within, o in proximity to, 
a settlement and often contains che tomb (qubba) of the brotherhood's founder 
or that of an important former leader of the particular lodge. Obviously, with 
the proliferation of local sifi orders it is impowible for all zduiyyas to have 
2 saint’s qubba, In this ease, the ziwiyys keeps contact, when feasible, with a 
neighboring qubba of a local saint who thus becomes associated with the 
brotherhood by proxy. 

In practice, then, besides the qubbas of saints who belong to a brotherhood’s 
hierarchical chain of succession, there exist quhbas of local saints who do not 
belong to a particular gif order hierarchically, but have been “appropriated” 
by them spiritually. And of course there are qubbw of saints who are not 
affiliated with any brotherhood at all. In the first wo cases all forms of 
celebration around a qubba are organized by the managing brotherhood, 
while in the ease of an unaffilated saint they are in the hands of the saint’s 
alleged descendants ~ themselves recipients of the saint's haraka, as we have 
seen = who abo control the upkeep of the tomb. Lastly, in all three cases, all 
celebrations spill aver into the local population and beyond, thus eransform- 
ing a qubbs into a pilgrimage center in sty own right. Occasionally, this may 
serve as a haji substitute for those who cannot afford the journey to Mecca,"” 
though the difference between the haij and the ziyara (visiting a qubba) ts 
always emphasized. This is true even in places like the Sudan where sift orders 
and the cult of the saints have been dominant aspects of the country’s Islamic 
tradition as opposed to an “ulam'-generated discourse, which has never managed 
to develop filly." 

Such visits to the saints’ combs are of great symbolic significance because 
besides the mosque, where the faithful pray, che qubhas and the sift zawiyyas 
are the only sacred fopoi in Islamic tradition where believers can feel closer 
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to God." This closeness is expresised through the offering of small gifts or 
sacrifices to the buried saints in exchange for special requests and as tokens of 
personal piety or thanksgiving. The offerings are of two kinds: those follow- 
ing an annual, or even weekly, cycle of well-defined celebrations and those 
made on an ad hoc basis whenever believers feel they need to contact the saint. 
The former type usually includes the most important annual celebrations in 
the Muslim calendar, such as the two ‘ids and the Prophet's birthday, as well 
as the weekly celebrations that a particular zdwiyya may organize, based on 
a near-by gubba. These are all collective enterprises and, as far as the annual 
celebrations are concemed, they may be on a rather grand scale, including 
sacrifices and the performance of elaborate rituals of remembrance where 
texts are recited alongside the practicing of ecstatic dances. Such celebrations 
keep alive the relationship beeween a saint and his followers, be they brother= 
hood members or simple believers, ensuring that they will continue to receive 
his bare?” 

The ad hoe visits are more or less personal and of 2 contingent character. These 
are affairs where individual believers ask the saint to grant them a particular 
wish; to become pregnant or to give birth to a male child, to overcome a dis= 
case of some financial ditheulties, etc. The exact phenomenology differs with 
the locality. According to Eickelman, in Morocco visiting women voice their 
wish and leave by the entrance of the qubba a small piece from their dress as a 
reminder. If their wish is granted a sheep may be sacrificed in the name of the 
saint or another type of offering made, For Bickelman, this pattem follows a 
more generally observed North African “ideology of ‘obligation’ (hagq) which 
informs most other social relationships,” such as those between patron and 
client groups.” Indeed, the reputation of a saint seems to depend partly on this 
granting of favors, Otherwise, his power is questioned.” 

Besides a qubba, which may or may not exist within the premises, a typical 
zwiyya may include the apartments of the shaylsh and his family, quarters for 
a number of resident brotherhood members and guests, reception areas and 
inner courtyards, a mosque which is open to the general public and where 
the shaykh presides over the Friday noon prayer, storage facilities, and a large 
kitchen where food is prepared for the residents and visitors, as well as those 
in need from the wider area. Many important zawiyyas may also include 
dwellings for patients who visit from distant regions, hoping that the power of 
the saint and his contemporary succestors who operate the zawiyya will deliver 
them from their illness. Lastly, we must not forget the Qur’anic schools which 
various 2awiyyas subsidize. 

‘The most important zawya 1 visited in the Sudan was that of shaykh 
al-Tayyib in Omdurman, the “old city opposite Khartoum. My initial visit 
to this zawiyya, which is formally associated with the Qidiriyya brotherhood, 
took place in February 1989 through the good offices of a friend from the 
University of Khartoum.” Having left behind the paved road and driven 
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along the meandering dirt roads of a lower-middle-class neighborhood, we 
soon saw the neon-lit minaret of the zduiyya’s mosque. When we entered the 
central courtyard, the first thing I saw was 4 group of young pupils squatting 
around a big fire reciting from the Qur'an. Their teacher, in a long white 
jallabiyya and the Qadiriyya green skullcap, was walking around them holding 
along whip. This he used, albeit with tenderness, on those who did not per- 
form adequately. 

We were soon guided to reception hall whose three sides were lined 
with chairs and couches where other visitors were also waiting for the shaykh, 
who was not in the lodge. Tea and cold Pepsi were offered. In the far comer 
of the room I saw a visitor eamestly discussing something with a brotherhood 
member whore green headdress was too small for his long, braided rasta hair, 
At some point, the latter gave the visitor some small plastic bottles with water 
and received a bundle of banknotes and a kiss on the hand. As 1 was told, 
the bottles contained water the shaykh had blessed with his banaka, 1 then 
remembered that I had seen the rastaman some days earlier dancing in front 
of the qubba of shaykh Hamad al-Nil in the area of Mirada. He most probably 
belonged to the danvishes of the Qidiriyys who practiced their ecstatic dance 
every Friday evening in front of the qubba. 

But then shouts and ululation tilled the air, The shaylh had returned. Another 
darwish with braided hair and a long black beard entered the room brandishing 
a long sword and shouting “Allin akbar, Alldhu akbar.” Outside a throng of 
people, including several women and sword-bearing danishes, had surrounded 
the shayki's Toyota Creseda, Most of the people looked middle-class Sudanese, 
something that made the appearance of the ten or so armed danvithes even 
more startling. 

Soon the shaykh started seeing his visitors in small groups, Entering the 
reception hall | saw him sitting on a cushion surrounded by several darvishes 
and his secretary. The shaykle was old, He was wearing a white jallibiyya and 
turban and had his shoulders covered by a white cotton blanket. He was 
listening to an old, well-dressed gentleman who was squatting in front of him. 
Their heads touched. After a while, the shaykh took the gentleman's hand 
in his and started talking to him in a murmur, The other moved his head 
slowly saying repeatedly “insha’ Allah, insha’ ANGI” (God willing), When the 
interview was concluded he kissed the shaykh’s hand and took his leave. It was 
my tum. Squatting in front of the old shayki we held hands and exchanged 
pleasantries. Then the shaykt asked me about my research, the university. and 
my family. I asked about the 2dwiyys. When our conversation was over my 
friend and I were guided to the various parts of the compound by a member 
of the brotherhood, At all times we were followed by two danuishes. 

1 shall mention two important aspects of che zauyya’s function that 1 
witnessed, The first has co do with the preparation of food, In the kitchen, 
which was in one comer of the huge compound, I saw the biggest cooking 
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pot I have ever seen in my life, More than two feet high, it was being used 
to prepare the broad bean salad that is the staple food for most Northern 
Sudanese. The mushy salad, which contains finely chopped onion, tomato, and 
strong red pepper, was served with pitta bread twice a day to all the people 
in the compound, as well as to the impoverished people of the neighborhood. 
Such generosity is in accordance with the zakit principle discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

Lastly, I should mention the patients’ quarters at the other side of the 
-=awiyya, made up of small rooms large enough for two beds, We entered one 
of these rooms, which was lit by a candle, In the bed lay a man in a white 
jallabiyya. His eyes were ghized and every now and then he moaned as if in 
pain, He was chained to the wall by his legs. A member of the brotherhood 
sitting at the edge of the bed was reading to him in a monotonous voice 
passages from the Quriin, Every few minutes he struck the chained man gently 
with a short whip. The room was permeated with the sweet smoke of burning 
incense, As we were told, the patient was possessed by the jinn, the evil spirit 
and had been brought by his family to the 2duiyya for treatment. The scene 
I described is part of the traditional armory of Islamic medicine. Evil spirits 
like the jinn are exorcised by specialists who are often associated with sufism, 
while other spirits which are deemed not to be evil are accommodated in a 
symbiotic relationship with the patient 








Dhikr: Remembering God 


Besides the aspects of communal service offered by the zawya of shaykh al- 
Tiyyib, [ also had the opportunity to observe much of its ceremonial activities, 
especially the weekly dhiker in the qubba of shaykh Hamad al-Nil, who was 
associated with the Qudinyya order. 

Dhikr can be glowed as “remembrance of God's name." Constituting the 
center of the liturgical life of all sif7 brotherhoods, it refers to a number of 
dancing and breathing techniques during which performers endlessly repeat 
the name of God or some praise to God." Dhikr is part of a larger regime of 
training the mind and the body in order to focus on God. It is a collective 
practice performed independently of the five ritual prayers, although indi- 
vidual disciples will make it part of their own training regime, if they are so 
instructed by the shaykh. 

The significance attribured to dhikr is based on three Quranic siiras which 
enjoin believers “to remember God.” For many sifis, dhikr is a means which 
will lead them to ecstasy, a state they understand as a sign of God's blessing 
and a fountain of mystical knowledge. Such is the pawer this state exercises 
on the imagination that, for some, dhikr becomes an end in itself To avoid 
this, many sifT leaders have written extensively on the meaning of dhikr, laying 
down specific instructions concerning its performance. So every brotherhood 
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trains its members in the precise body movements, carefully timed breathing 
thythms, and correct utterance of God's name that constitute part of its received 
tradition.” Still, this emphasis on dhiky has gradually resulted in its becoming 
the main, if not the only, type of spiritual training practiced by members of 
sift brotherhoods. Indeed, in many of them, music and singing have been 
added in an effort to concentrate the whole being of the performers on the 
task at hand: to see, s0 to speak, God. 

In each brothethood, the collective dhikr is performed once or twice a week. 
Participation varies according to circumstances. A particular sduiyya may boast 
several hundred members, but, a» has already been suggested, few of them 
would be actively and systematically involved in its liturgical life and even 
fewer would be proficient in performing the dhikr. ‘The majority may per- 
form it every now and then or may sway to and fro together with the main 
participants, In the case of shayki al-Tayyib’s group the most important weekly 
performance of dhikr is that of the early Friday evening in front of the qubba of 
shaykh Hamad al-Nil, The event draws a large number of spectators from the 
surrounding area, as well as the occasional tourist 

The actual dhikr lasts between one and wo hours. It is preceded by a short 
ritual in the nearby mosque and the setting up of the electronic equipment 
for the broadcasting of the accompanying music. The dance is often inter- 
sperved with unrchearsed impromptu eestatc episodes where dancers as well 
as bystandets may enter into a hightened state of awareness and shake them- 
selves vigorously, shouting the name of God. On the whole, though, dhikr 
choreography is carefully designed and artfully performed by the brotherhood 
members, to 2 degree that improvisation appears to be minimal, Forming 
lines, the dancers perform simultaneously the rhythmical movements of the 
head, the swaying of the torso up and down, the thumping of the feet, and 
of course the singing of the brotherhood’s special hymn-like pieces. ‘These 
may consist of the name af God only, sung in specific ways ~ specified 
accentuation of a syllable, changing rhythmical bases ~ or of short praises in 
the name of God, the Prophet, and the shaykhy of the order. Asa rule, musical 
instruments and percussion are not employed on this particular occasion, 
although there are certain dhikr episodes where the dancers use short wooden 
stafls, swords, or raised flags which they sway in a prearranged manner. 

In the beginning the chythm of dancing is slow, but it gets progressively 
faster. The movements do not become more complicated; what does change, 
though, is the breathing pattern. Following the shaykh, all dancers breathe 
audibly, executing several patterns every few minutes. For example, five minutes 
of two short inhalations and a long exhalation are followed by one long 
inhalation and three short exhalations. This use of hyperventilation I have also 
observed among the participants in spirit-possession rituals. It is a powerful 
technique for guiding the self into ecstasy in particularly designed contexts 
among people for whom spirits and saf7 saints are experientially real, 
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Sufism and Society 


Besides their specifically liturgical functions and the offering of educational, 
social welfare, and health services, discussed in the previous section as well as 
in chapter 4 in relation to =akii, sif7 brotherhoods are instrumental in bringing 
together people from different social, cultural, and ethnic backgrounds 


Morocco and the Sudan 


Morocco and the Sudan are good case studies from which to start our discussion, 
As Eickelman writes, the term “murahout”, by which the Moroccan saintly 
figures are known to the wider public, comes from the root murdbif, meaning 
the “tied one.” Taking us back to a period when North Africa had not been 
yet fully Islamized (which for vast regions is as recent as the mid-nineteenth 
century), the term refers to those pious Muslims who traveled into tribal 
territories converting people to Islam or at least forming the first ties between 
them and the encroaching world of Islam and Arabism.”” Such people were 
often si or itinerant preachers endowed with an aura of sanctity, but they 
alo operated as militant zealots, political agents, and traders, Their siwiyyas 
functioned as centers of learning, refuges against the lwlesness of the open 
countryside, waystations for traveler, and focal points affording protection 
to the surrounding populations, Especially, in the last capacity, they can be 
recognized as “a major factor in the reproduction of the North African country 
side by 4 new generation of North Africans too humble to be described by Ibn 
Khaldan as a race." Intermarriage was often practiced so the marahouts could 
progressively become founders of saintly lineages which 1 tame could acquire 
political status as mediators working in parallel with more established lines of 
authority (chiefly clans). Be that as it may, it would be wrong to see these saintly 
figures as missionaries, in the strict Chnstian sense of the term. Although some 
of them had certainly taken it into their hearts to proselytize the pagans, this 
was done in conjunction with the furthering of the commercial and political 
interests of themselves, their families, or their descent groups. We are thus talking, 
about very long processes, the outcome of which was always directly associated 
with wider political developments. 

Knowledge of history, then, is indispensable if things are to be seen in 
the right perspective. For example, to return to the Sudanese Qidiri danwishes 
mentioned earlier, shayk Hamad al-Nil's qubba stands just outside a lange 
residential area inhabited mainly by subaltern populations from the Nuba Hills, 
the Western Sudan, and the South. As [ have already observed on pp. 103-4, 
all these people are considered co be second-class citizens by most Northern 
Sudanese Arabs who, besides racial prejudice, also exhibit a strong suspicion 
about their Islamic credentials. In this context, participation in the weekly 
celebrations at Hamad al-Nil’s gubba, even as members of the audience, can 
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be seen as part of a process through which such subalterns are accommodated 
within the Islamic tradition of the Northem Sudan. 

Such processes have a long history. Already since the eighteenth century, 
if not earlier, many sif7 and itinerant holy men had woven themselves into the 
socio-political fabric of the non-Arab people of Sinnir in the central Sudan 
through intermarriage and the foundation of holy lineages.” Thus a long 
Islamization and Arabization process was initiated im the wider area, ving 
Sudanese Islam a strong si? flavor.” Such processes, too, can be clearly 
discemed among the hundreds of thousands of nineteenth-century African 
slaves from the Southern and Western Sudan who were transported to the 
North, and among their descendants and other subaltern populations who live 
today near the qubba of Hamad al-Nil and in other “third-class” residential 
areas and shanty-towns on the outskirts of the Sudanese capital." 

A siif7 brotherhood affiliation was of great importance. But not all brother= 
hoods played the same role. Some, like the Tijdniyya, became associated with 
specific tribal areas and acquired a more localized character, Others, like the 
Qidinyya, had always been more open towards the expanding subaltem popu- 
lations, This is attested by the large number of ritualistic elements originating, 
with such groups that the brotherhood has accommodated in its liturgical 
life,"* but also by the fact that people like the devotees of the subaltern =dr 
Jumbura possession cult see themselves liturgically awociated with this rather 
than with any other order.” A further example is the Kharmiyya order which 
fought against the Mahdist regime (1885~98), thus winning the support of 
many who had been enslaved by it and were freed after its capitulation, 


Somalia 


Bur even among Muslim populations, the saft brotherhoods’ integrative role is 
definitely in evidence, as LM. Lewis's 1984 account of the Qadiriyya, Ahmadiyya, 
and Salihiyya brotherhoods in Somalia reveals." The first of these can be found 
among the nomadic northern Somali tribes, segments of whieh identify them= 
selves with the holy clans of those who introduced Qidiiyya in the country. 
In this way these Somali tribes are able to claim Arab descent. 

Operating among the sedentary populations of southern Somalia, the other 
two orders have laid emphasis on the establishment of agricultural commun- 
ities (jama‘as) on lands allotted to them by the local tnbes, This has tured 
the jami'as into part of the local descent system, From this position, the jama‘a 
members act as teachers or unofficial religious judges among the tribes." At 
the same time, jama‘a members, whose original fwiga associations may have 
been lost, transforming them into descent groups clustered around the tombs/ 
shrines of their founders, are subject to conflicting layalties between their own 
shaykhs and the tribal leaders.” The whole picture is particularly complex, 
with the jama‘as functioning as intermedianies between tribal groups, but also 
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as factors that accentuate the slow demise of the local lineage system through 
the transformation of the existing communities into independent settlements 
modeled on themesives. So as Lewis argues, in the nomadic north sufism 
works harmoniously with the lineage structure whereas in the semi-nomadie 
and sedentary south it appears to work against it."” On the whole, Lewis main 
tains that, as in other Islamic societies, in Somalia the sif7 brotherhoods have 
traditionally functioned as channels of alliance between the tribes and that 
today they represent the roots of new urban political partics.”" 


Allgeria 


This relationship between sufism and politics is explored by F. Colonna in an 
article on the religious aspects of Algerian resistance against French colonialism. 
Colonna argues that in ninetcenth-century Algeria the sif7 brotherhoods had 
enormous power, mainly because the majority, if not all, the Algerian ‘ulami", 
perhaps the only literate social group,” belonged to their ranks, 

From that position, the brotherhoods offered perhaps the only channel of 
resistance against the French occupation until the middle of the century. After 
that, their power started diminishing. Two reasons were behind this. First, 
until that time the occupation of their land was perceived by the Algerians 
in a fragmented way." So each community reacted on an ad hoc basis, trying 
to oust the French from its own territory, Most uprisings were headed by yifi 
brotherhoods ~ which often took the jama‘a form desenbed earlier by Lewis 
considered by the French to be subversive by definition.”’ Ie was only after the 
al-Muqqsani uprising of 1871, in which shaykh alsHaddad of the Rahmaniyya 
order played an important role, that the French coordinated their colonial 
project at the national level, thus wreaking havoc on Algeria's social structures. 
The 1873 and 1877 laws for the redistribution of land, the expansion of the 
secular French legal code to cover the entire country, the excessive taxation 
of the population, outright repression, and the appointment of official "ulama’ 
were among the measures put into practice. 

Clearly, the siif7 brotherhoods were unable to combat the enemy at this level. 
They may have had a lot of local centers inn snany towns and they could bring 
together distinct tribal populations, but they could not conceptualize the idea 
of a national level and consequently could not react appropnately. When the 
segmentary structure of the country was destrayed or at least seriously eroded, 
the power of the brotherhoods could only decline.” 

‘The second reason why sif7 brotherhoods did not manage to continue 
wielding their traditional power in modern Algeria is related to the appearance 
of a new movement at the tum of the century, the Muslim reformers. Unlike the 
brotherhoods, which always retained some autonomy and drew their followers 
mainly from the rural areas, reformist Islam presented a united political front 
and, what was of utmost importance, appealed more to the urban bourgeois.’ 
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These were now the heart of Algeria, whose tribal past had been destroyed 
and were on their way to becoming an urban class society. Reformist Islam 
was totally against sufism, which it presented as mere superstition, and accused 
many of the orders as well as members of the religious aristocracy of having 
reached an understanding with the colonial administration. Furthermore, the 
reformists presented a relatively cohesive nationalist program and stressed the 
importance of education, especially in Arabic language and culture ay ways of 
combating French influence. 

This being the case. in the post-1870s conditions the reformist movement 
was in a far better position to act against French colonialism. When Algeria 
got its independence, this situation continued as the state intervened in favor 
of Islamic reformism.” Islam was made into the official religion of the country, 
4 corps of state ‘wlama” was established, and the brotherhoods were legally 
banned. As Colonna writes, "a change in tribal/urban relations, the establish- 
ment of a strong central power, and finally the emergence of one or even of 
a number of bourgeoisies™” gave rise to the emergence of a unified religious 
sphere that fosters hierarchical oppositions (sufism vis-a-vis reformism) directly 
determined by what is going on in the social, political and economic spheres 
of society." 









Egypt 

Regarding Egypt, a relatively different picture emerges from a 1960s historic~ 
ally informed ethnographic account of the Hamidiyya Shadhiliyya order given 
by M. Gilsenan. The order was established in the 1920s, and by the 1960s it 
had between twelve and sixteen thousand members in Cairo and other urban 
centers of the Nile Delta. As Gilsenan argues, until che 1920s the Egyptian 
brotherhoods offered their members an “organised associational life” bringing 
together people of different socio-economic classes. The possibilities such an 
interaction afforded to those involved with the brotherhood were obviously 
great, but they were soon lost in the whirlwind of Egyptian modernization, 
Professional politicians, army officer, landlonds, and journalists started gradually 
to take aver much of the work done hitherto by the brotherhoods, offering 
new communication channels between the less privileged and the bureaucracy 
or, more generally, the state, 

‘On top of this, the economic position of the brotherhoods declined through 
harsher taxation and the confiscation by the state of large tracts of their arable 
land, as well as through the promotion of new values and novel practices, €.8. 
modem education, which ran counter to what sufism stood for. That meant 
that the most prosperous and well-educated classes now shunned the brother- 
hoods, leaving them co those from the lower urban and rural classes. In itself 
this was deleterious for the future of the brotherhoods as it robbed them of 
their inter-class character. 
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Hamidiyya Shadhiliyya, Gilsenan writes, managed to work its way through 
much of this, perhaps because its founder, Salima b. Hasan Salima (1867— 
1939), was himself a low-ranking bureaucrat with a first-hand knowledge of 
the system. Claiming Prophetic ancestry, Salama was a pious, low-key man who 
steered the brotherhood away from all forms of ecstasy and the performance of 
miracles. Moreover, the brotherhood was provided with a strict code of behavior 
and a tight organization, something that enabled the hierarchy to trace its 
members all over Egypt and to offer immediate assistance to all those who 
were in need. In other words, the Himidiyya Shadhiliyya could boast of work- 
ing along the same lines as the modernized state bureaucracy. Unfortunately, 
Gilsenan has not returned to the subject after the 1960s s0 as to see how the 
brotherhood coped with the rising tide of Islamism whose local associations 
today offer communal assistance similar to that offered by the siff brotherhoods, 
while also placing their members in a more politically informed transnational 
framework 





THE WORLD OF SPIRITS 


Like all religious traditions, Islam is also characterized by a populous realm of 
spiritual entities, some better defined in nature and character than others, The 
generally accepted name for this class of entities is jinn although localized Islamic 
traditions use other names as well, such as rik, shapatin, ‘afirit, khayt, or ghuuil. 
For now, these names can be treated as synonyms. However, situating them 
in their respective ethnographic settings points towards diverse understandings 
of the generic jinn category. Nonetheless, they all refer to the commonly held 
view of the jinn, as this is given in the Qur'in, especially in 6: 100 

As we leam front the relevant note found in most annotated editions of the 
Qurién, and from the dominant textual and popular traditions throughout the 
Middle East, the jim were created out of fire — unlike man, who was created 
out of clay, Like man, however, the jinn may believe or disbelieve in God 
and will be called to account on the Day of Judgment. In certain ethnographic 
settings (Egypt, the Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco), King Solomon, of, alternatively, 
shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-)ilini, is thought to control all types of jinn, A distinction, 
too, is made between shayatin proper, pictured as the children of Satan, and 
the rest of the jinns.” In that sense, jinns are seen as malicious or mischievous, 
but not beyond redemption 

There are different kinds of jinn reflecting the variety of the human world, 
Thus, we have Muslim, Christian, Jewish, and pagan jinns, male and female, 
Arab, Ethiopian, and black (African), high- or low-class ones. Sometimes, 
even a distinction by professional guilds 4s proposed, thus making the world 
of jinns eerily similar to ours. This world is situated either underground or 
between the earth and the sky although simultaneously it is also held that jintes 
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inhabit, of perhaps infest, areas of the human world associated with water, 
humidity, blood, or dirtiness, These may include streams, springs, wells, caves, 
grottoes, hollows, marshes, baths, drains, toilets, sewers, and refuse dumps, but 
also slaughterhouses, graveyards, back-alleys, deserted houses and ruins, unusual 
tees and rocks. 

People, especially women and children, should avoid such places lest they 
be attacked by the resident jinn and suffer misfortune or a vanety of ailments 
ranging from headaches and general malaise to paralysis and madness. If that 
is unavoidable, they must try to protect themselves by invoking God's name 
or by carrying special amulets. People are also prone to attacks when they are 
angry or frightened and when they go through liminal periods such as pregnancy 
or marriage. In the event of an. attack, which takes the form of posession, 
the spirits are exorcised by specialists associated with saff brotherhoods or by 
independent religious healers. Treatment includes Qur‘dnic readings over the 
patient, the use of amulets, incense, and spells, and the drinking by the patient 
of a solution of water and the ashes of bumt Qur'dnic texts. A huge variety of 
treatises and popular tracts related to jinn-induced illness can be found throughout 
the Muslim world. In that respect, knowledge and practices pertaining to jinms 
can easily be associated with various forms of magic, spell-writing, divination, and 
the evil eye, as well as the world of the saints who provide spintual defenses 
against, and cures from, jim attacks. 

In addition to all this, throughout the Middle East and North Africa we 
find beliefs in what Crapanzano calls “named-juun.” These are endowed 
with a more fully developed character, appearance, and family relations than 
the rest of the jinns, as well as with preferences and tastes whose satisfaction 
they seek by possessing their victims permanently. Not amenable to exorcist, 
named jinn initiate a symbiotic relationship with their hosts in the context of 
which they voice their demands for “luxury” items (clothing and accessories, 
perfume, food items, cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages). animal sacrifices, 
and the regular celebration of ceremonies where their hosts dance ecstatically 
to the tunes of special music, Although in most other respects these entities 
resemble ordinary jinn, the aforementioned traits result in their differentia~ 
tion from the former, at least in the eyes of their followers, the majority of 
whom are women and men of lower social starus. Amongst the best-known 
cases in the anthropological literature on spirit possession which deals with 
these practices are the =ar cult, which is very popular throughout the Nile 
valley and parts of the Arabian Peninsula, and the Moroccan cult of Aisha 
Qundisha.” Iv is to some of these works that 1 shall tun to flesh out the rather 
sketchy account of the spirit world offered above and to move from a folkloric 
presentation of exotic practices to a more anthropological discussion of the 
relevant issues. 

Indeed, the use of anthropological analysis that goes beyond folklore and a 
paratactic presentation of belief in finns and other cognate spirits is imperative 
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if we wish to place our present discussion within the context of the “orthodoxy” 
production process which governs much of our analysis of Islamic discourse. 
As it were, belief in, and practices related to, spirits comprise a locus superbly 
situated in the field of contestation on Islamic authenticity and in all politically 
animated discussions among Mushms and others on the importance of the 
local. As such, its anthropological analysis should be seen as an integral part of 
all studies of living Islamic traditions. 


Syncretism/Anti-Syncretism 


Reading accounts on spirit possession in a Muslim context, we are presented 
with the view that most of these spirits, earlier called “named-jnun,” can be 
seen in syncretic terms. Now syncretism is a contested concept that has been 
used in various ways by both social scientists and members of the public. In 
theie well-received 1994 Introduction on the subject, Shaw and Stewart pointed 
‘out that “'{s]yneretism’ ... is not a determinate term with a fixed meaning, 
but one which has been historically constituted and reconstituted.”™’ It would 
thus be more profitable “to focus upon processes of religious synthesis and 
upon discourses of syneretism, This necessarily involves attending to the work= 
ings of power and agency.”! 

In doing so, Shaw and Stewart pair syncretism with its opposite term, 
anti-syncretism, which i often related to originality and authenticity, and 
promoted among others by “religious movements which are characterized as 
‘fundamentalist’ or ‘nativist’"** Several other issues are also critically discussed, 
the most relevant to our discussion being the following two. 

First, the view that syncretism should refer to religion, describing situations 
where two different traditions interact, Shaw and Stewart disagree with this, 
reminding us that religion is a culturally constructed Western category whose 
content and boundanes are historically contingent. Thus problematizing the 
boundaries between religion and culture, they bring forward the potentially 
brutal politics of identity that inform areas of religious discourse stich as religious 
dissemination, missiology, conversion, indigenization, and religious reformation 
in the mame of an imputed authenticity, From such a. perspective, to use the 
example of spirit possession, practices associated with spirits not specified in a 
locally dominant Islamic textual tradition can be analyzed as either “illegitimate” 
syncretism of as cultural expressions of faith, pointing to an indigenization or 
inculturation of the locally dominant religious tradition. 

The former view, rare in modem anthropology, is held by neo-orientalists 
as well as by those actors in the field who identify themselves with hegemonic 
versions of religious “orthodoxy,” These include militant Islamists and con~ 
servatives, as Well as elite and middle-class members who are claxer to a shar'a~ 
minded Islam. For them, possession and other ecstatic practices are aberrations 
of the uneducated masses. The latter view is held by those anthropologists who 
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are critical of their own “classical” traditions and gravitate toward theoretical 
positions such as historical anthropology, post-structuralism, or theory of practice. 
It is held too by representatives of religions with strong missionary traditions 
such as the Roman Catholic Church, which has reasons to legitimate an African 
ora Melanesian Christianity. Lastly, it is also held by those religious innovators 
who see in syncretism a strategy promoting their communities’ interests. As 
Shaw and Stewart write, "we cannot assume ‘popular’ syncretism to be discur- 
sively unavailable.” Stil, one should not stretch the point too far. As will be 
seen in the ethnographic examples below, as a rule possession cults’ clientele 
tend to perceive their practices in 2 way mirroring that of their detractors: as 
exemplary proof of their Islumic “orthodoxy,” whose condemnation only 
demonstrates the ignorance of those higher in the social — and often ethnic ~ 
hierarchy, Obviously, issues of class and ethnicity are not far from the surfice 
in the context of such debates 
Second, the view that 


[Slyncretism may be (or perhaps only looks like) a form of resistance, because 
hegemonic practices are never simply absorbed wholesale through passive 
“acculturation”; at the very least, their incorporation involves some kind of 
transformation, some kind of deconstruction and reconstruction which converts 
them to people's own meanings an projects. 


However correct this might be, Shaw and Stewart emphasize, a careful analysis 
of the ethnographic data suggests that syncretic practices both subvert and pro~ 
mote cultural of religious hegemonic traditions. As they write, 


[dhe appropriation of dominance and the subvenion of dominance may be 
‘enacted at the same time, in the same syncretic act. Subverion may even be an 
unintended consequence of a syncretic process in which actors intend to appro- 
priate rather than subvert cultural dominance, These conundrums of agency and 
intentionality make syncretivm very slippery, but it i precisely its capacity to 
contain paradox, contradiction and polyphony which makes syncretism such & 
powerful symbolic process ... Nor are anti-syncretic forms exempt from such 
contradiction.” 





This formulation captures perfectly the complexity one encounters in the 
study of possession cults in the Middle East and North Africa, especially in the 
latter, as the predominantly Arab North African Muslim societies were, until 
the nineteenth century recipients, of huge numbers of Affican slaves, while the 
adjacent regions of sub-Saharan Africa further south were slave-hunting grounds 
and frontiers of the Muslim world, despite the existence of Afnican sultanates 
that spread from the present-day southwestern Sudan to the Addantic. 

In a world of stupendous cultural and ethnic variation, where “true” Arabs 
and black Afficans were almost ideal types in a hierarchical continuum of 
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descending social status, with the latter considered subhuman slaves, Islam — 
and to a degree Arabism — provided 2 common idiom that explained both 
differences and similarities. Fluid enough, it was formulated and reformulated 
in a context of shifting political alliances and betrayals, wars and revolutions, 
economic booms and busts. In a world chat Gellner's “pendulum theory” 
cannot envisage due to its complexity and constant movement, it would not 
be inappropriate to talk about Islamic subcultures nested within each other, 
feeding from each other, while being in continual competition over meaning 
and political and economic ascent 

“These harsh realities are still part of today’s world in the wider area, farther 
complicated by the legacy of colonialism and the dashed hopes of the post- 
colonial state. Spirit-possession practices, traditionally central in this game of 
animating ethnic, cultural, and religious identities, are still important and flour- 
ishing, Obviously, their present form and sociological significance within the 
wider field of local Islamic ritual practices differ from those of previous histor~ 
ical moments. However, interpreting their contemporary situation and tracing 
their changes through time is a worthwhile task that sheds light on an aspect of 
Islamic discourse rately addressed by anthropologists, other than specialists on 
possession cults or on religion or ritual studies. 

Indeed, most books on Islam or Islamic societies, those written by anthropo- 
logists included, do not discuss beliefs and practices related to spirits, besides 
the token reference to the jinms. So despite expressions of disdain toward the 
distinction between “orthodox” and “popular” Islam as orientalistic construc 
tions, anthropologists discuss spirit possession as part of a people's or group's 
experience only in a piecemeal manner and under the rubric of culture rather 
than Islim or religion, The present account, situated next to discussions of 
the Qur'in, the pilgrimage, Islamic modernism and Islamism, seeks to overturn 
this division of labor. At a different level, taking into account the popularity of 
such practices among women, it alo demonstrates the importance of female 
practices as complementary to and interdependent with those of men — with 
out suggesting that they end at spirit possess 





The Hamadsha and Other Examples from North Africa 


Crapanzano’s 1981 study of the Moroccan Hamadsha brotherhood is still 
widely read by anthropologists studying spint possesion and healing cults. For 
our present purposes, the study's significance lies not so much in its heavily 
psychoanalytic approach to possession and possesion trance, which one may 
feel overshadows some more solid sociocultural considerations, but in. the 
fact that phenomenologically the Hamadsha straddle the distance between si 
orders and possession cults proper. Crapanzano’s rich descriptions concerning. 
the structure of the Hamadsha brotherhood and its ceremonial life provide us 
with a rare insight on the ways in which sf haraka and the power of spirits 
work together within a single experiential universe guided by Islamic precepts 
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and Moroccan cultural categories, even while we treat his explanatory model 
with caution. 

The Hamadsha clientele are followers of the eighteenth-century sifi saints 
Sidi ‘Ali ben Hamdush and Sidi Ahmed Dghughi." After discussing the 
legends concerning the saints’ acquisition of baraka, Crapanzano focuses on the 
villages where they are buried, describing their mausoleums and the adjacent 
shrines of ‘Aisha Quidisha, a female jinn closely related to them. Almost half of 
the villages’ inhabitants are descendants of the saints. Both descent groups are 
organized according to the Bedouin segmentary model and headed by two 
administrators (mizww) who control their financial affairs and whose authority 
is extended over cach village respectively. Among their principal sources of 
income are the proceeds fom the pilgrimage to the tombs and the shrines, 
the ceremonies celebrated by the brotherhoods, and the earnings of the saints’ 
properties.” 

Besides financial wealth, the saints’ descendants are alo endowed with baraka 
‘Though all of them possess haraka due to agnatic descent, some are considered to 
possess more haraks than others. This is due to personal characteristics, but can 
take an institutional ewist as well, as in the eases of the mizwar and of highly 
respected elders. As for the Hamadsha, none of the saints’ descendants belongs 
to the brothethood, whose activities they treat “with a mixture of scorn and 
respect.” In other words, the Hamadsha do not possess banka naturally, they 
are recipients of it 

To find the Hamadsha we must move from the saints’ villages to their 
lodges (sdiwiyyis) in the city of Meknes and the nearby shanty-towns. The city 
-xiwiyyis are dedicated to either one of the two saints, but all pay tribute to 
‘Aisha Quudisha, Their enclosed courtyards function as stages for the celebra~ 
tion of ceremonies and as burial grounds for those who, for a fee, want to be 
near the saints’ haraka, thus hoping to gain access to paradise. Alo in the 
ziwiyya courtyards there are fig trees dedicated to ‘Aisha Qandisha, where the 
faithful tie bits of cloth “as signs of various promises to the she-demon . if a 
child is born."*” 

‘The city Hamadsha include the adepts, the devotees, and the musicians, 
Members of the lower classes, the adepts are illiterate men who attend most 
‘siwiyya meetings and act as ritual assistants, They are often stereoryped as 
“black” (Africans of sve descent). The adepts are not hierarchically organ- 
ized, though one of them acts as 2dutyya leader (mugaddim). AM mugaddims 
are chosen unanimously by the adepes and approved by the mizwars, under 
whose authority lie all Hamadsha xawtypas. Brotherhood membership is not 
hereditary. 

“The devotees are those male and female followers of the two saints who 
participate in the Hamadsha rituals. Most of them are devoted to the brother- 
hood because they have been cured from illnesses caused by ‘Aisha Qundisha. 
‘The cure may have been effected by the adepts or by a pilgrimage to the 
saints’ tombs. During the ceremonies, devotees dance ecstatically, while some 
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slash their heads with knives, a practice characteristic of the Hamadsha. The 
musicians (oboe-, guitar-, and recordet-players) are professionals attached to 
the order long term. Each awiyya has its own musicians, although there are 
overlaps. The musicians are of great importance as they perform the tunes 
which animate the jims that possess the devotees during the ceremonies, thus 
Jeading their hosts to trance 

Each Hamadsha zawiyya celebrates three types of performance; the one-day 
curing ceremonies of lila (night), the Friday aftemoon hadra, and the name~ 
day ceremonies celebrated seven days after a child’s birth. In all three types, 
participants are thought to receive the saints’ baraka and, where this applies, 
to be cured by spirit-induced illness — which again is seen as a manifestation 
of baraka. As a rule, the participants offer the zawiyya gifts (candles, bread, 
sugar, of couscous) and small amounts of money or, when this is required by 
the saints or by ‘Aisha Qundisha, make sacrifices.” Theoretically, the money 
and gifts collected at the ceremonies are presented to the saints’ descendants 
through thei wars. In reality. though, a percentage is disbursed 
among the =: 

In the shanty-town 2iwiyyas Crapanzano distinguishes between the mem= 
bers and the devotees, but here the former are more pro-active than their 
corresponding city adepts in that they stage performances for a fee. This is 
because the whole spirit of the shanty-town Hamadsha is geared towards the 
jinns; the saints are still present, but in a rather mechanistic way.” More 
precisely, the saints’ haraka is seen as the channel ¢hrowgh which the harmful 
effects of possession by the jinn are set right, leading to the recovery of the 
victims for whom the ceremonies are celebrated. 

No fully formed theological explication seems to be available to the devotees 
and brotherhood members, but this docs not mean that they lack something. 
Discunsive analysis is only part of the Hamadsha experience of the “supernatural” 
and, perhaps, not an important one at that, Transmitted through the entranced 
participants in the Hamadsha ceremonies, the baraka effects a state of health for 
patients, actualized and perpetuated through following a regime commanded 
by the jinn. In its essential requirements, this regime consists of actively particip- 
ating in the saints’ cult and in the Hamadsha ritual practices, activities which 
Crapanzano describes in two chapters focusing on the pilgrimage to the saints’ 
tombs and “Aisha Qundisha’s shrines, and on the Hamadsha hadra or ecstatic 
dances in the context of the one-day ceremonies (lila). 

Finally, in a chapter that owes much to psychoanalysis and, rather unfortun- 
ately, little to sociological considerations, Crapanzano offers a more detailed 
picture of the relationship between the two sif7 saints and “Aisha Qandisha, As 
he argues, the jin-induced illness afflicting the Hamadsha, at least the men, “is 
conceived at some level of consciousness as an inability to live up to the ideal 
standards of male conduct." This Crapanzano relates to “the often arbitrary, 
harsh, and inconsistent behavior of the Moroccan father towards his son," 
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which provides the latter with an ideal of male behavior, but demands that he 
accept it unquestioningly and meekly — that is, in a feminine manner. 

When this contradiction is experienced in the form of a spirit-induced illness, 
the resolution comes from the transformation of the female jinn “from a force 
disruptive to the social and moral order into a force to preserve that order.” 
This is achieved with the assistance of the saints’ haraka, “the symbolic equiva 
lent of semen, virility, and the principle of patrilineality.""” More specifically, 
possession by ‘Aisha Qundisha represents the feminization of the patient who 
ritually enacts his own castration by slashing his head. Acquiring the saints’ 
araka and following the demands of the female jinn, the patient is rehabilitated 
in society. The symptoms disappear and once again he can act out his male role 
successfully. However, this does not imply a positive identification with the 
mule ideal model, The patient is enabled to function along the lines suggested 
by the model because he receives the baraka of the saints, themselves exem- 
plary models of social order, and because he obeys the demands of the (female) 
jinn, abandoning himself periodically in renewed acts of self-mutilation when 
participating in Hamadsha hadras. So the resolution implied in Hamadsha therapy 
between ‘Aisha Qandisha and the two Hamadsha saints, Crapanzano claims, 
involves a reconfiguration of their symbolic attachments that allows patients to 
overcome theit illness/feminization, but only temporarily, as new episodes of 
illness can always afflict the Hamadsha clientele, 


Besides the Moroccan Hamadsha, 1 would like to mention briefly a couple of 
other examples from nearby Tunisia, which exhibit in different ways this close 
interconnection between spirit-possession practices and sufism, The first one 
concerns the congregation of Sidi Bel Hassen Esadli, a middle-class brother- 
hood operating in Tunis. As Ferchiou describes it, the official session of com- 
munal dhike (hadi) of Sidi Bel Hassen displays a marked gender dichotomy. 
On the one hand, we observe the male devotees chanting an introductory 
litany (hizb) comprising of Qur'inic verses and invocations to God and then 
centering the dhikr with mounting enthusiasm, which may lead to a “state of 
collective trance.” On the other hand, we see the female devotees who 
initially stand silently in a contiguous room observing the men. As the latter 
start performing the dhikr, the women become progressively animated by their 
possessing jinns under the watchful eyes of the female guardian of the sanctuary 
(wakila). When the men enter into a state of collective trance, many women 
follow them in a parallel manner, only they are possessed by the jinns, It is 
then, Ferchiou concludes, that we may encounter “speaking in tongues,” 
when some of the spirits “talk” through their female hosts. 

The second example comes from the brotherhoods of Sidi Saad in Tunis 
and Sidi Mansour in Sfax. Both instances Ferchiou describes as belonging, 
to the stambali possession cult, a practice dominated by the black African com- 
munity of Tunisia. As she writes, the celebrations start in their respective 
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=awiyya on a Thursday with the sacrifice of a black he-goat. In charge of the 
ritual is a group of five or six musicians and a female asastant (aria), who has 
the power of divining. The ritual includes invocations of Prophet Muhammad, 
of Bilil, the first mu’adhdhin of Islam, and of shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-jilini of 
the Qidiriyya brotherhood. 


‘The possessed, all women, dance to the low-pitched sound of the goumbn [a 
type of guitar), and, as their powesing spirit are mvoked, one by one they enter 
a trance. Sometimes, the ‘anfa attempts to exorcise spirits with massage and 
symbolic gestures. However, exorcism is not the itual’s ewential goal. Rather, the 
cult has a therapeutic function and as such, aims at placating the spirits by pleasing, 
them . . . The ceremony ends with the invocation of Nana ‘Aha, a member of 
the black series of spirits, who is asociated with night and with blood.* 


After the brief presentation of one more ethnographic case, where several 
congregations celebrate their posession cults in the suburban Tunis sduiya of 
Saida al-Manoubiya through invoking their respective patron saints with the 
accompaniment of drums, Ferchiou concludes her account with a short dis- 
cussion of the cult devotees’ social profile. As she writes, the possessed women 
tend to come from the poorest sectors of the population, They often come from 
migrant rural families or from impoverished famuilics of urban artisans, In most 
cases, their initial possession episode, perceived as illness, can be related 10 a 
critical moment: “loss of virginity, in a context of traditional control of sexuality; 
4 sentimental deception or forced marriage; a natural abortion; a still-born 
child or the death of an infant.” But equally important for Ferchiou seems to 
be the fact that many of these women are obliged to enter the labor market and, 
certainly, this creates tensions with the traditional female model. "Today, to be 
employed outside means for women to fail in their roles as wives and mothers 
and to desert their home." Spint posession, especially in. its incorporation 
within the widely accepted “traditional” saf7 religious system that prevails 
throughout North Africa, offers such women a means to articulate the tensions 
they experience in a socially approved or at least socially understood way. 











The Timbura Cult 


The fumbura spirit-possession cult in the Sudan is another example of the 
blending of sufism and spirit possession.” The difference, so to speak, between 
this and the Hamadsha and other possession cults discussed above is that umbura 
devotees are not formally associated with any particular sifT order. Still, cult 
officiants claim that tumbura is part of the Qadiniyya, the biggest siifT order 
in the country, a claim which Qidiniyya officials expressly deny. In all cases, 
what cannot be denied is the centrality of the Qidiniyya founder, shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilini, in sumbura’s symbolic universe. 
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Tumbura is practiced in the shanty-towns and low-class neighborhoods of 
the urban centers of the predominantly Arab Northem Sudan. However, 
there are very few, if any, devotees of Arab descent among the cult’s clientele; 
the people of tumbura — mis tumbura, as they call themselves — come from the 
Western Sudan (Dar Far), the South and the Nuba Hills. A fair percentage 
of them are slave descendants, while the rest are migrants from the above= 
mentioned areas and, in the eyes of the Northemers, members of enslaveable 
peoples, This is perhaps among the reasons why the Arab Northerners have 
always considered fuambura an un-Islamic and barbarous practice, indeed a proof 
of its devotees’ assumed baseness and ignorance, if a proof beyond their slave 
descent was ever needed. 

Tinbura belongs to what I have called elsewhere the “adr cult complex.” 
This includes a number of distinct cultic practices that surround the =r spirit 
and are loosely associated with different ethnic groups, social categones, and 
regions of the Sudan. The best-known cult of the “sir cult complex” is 2a 
boré ~ our next example ~ which is mainly associated with lower- and middle- 
class women of Arab descent. Other zar cults, now almost defunct, are ir 
Nyaminyam (the 2dr of the Azande) and zir Sawiikniyya (the ar from Sawakin 
on the Red Sea). 

Distinguished from the malevolent jinn, sar is an amoral and capricious spirit 
whose cult, similar to the Hamadsha as far as it concems spirit-induced illness, 
is spread throughout Islamic Africa and the Middle East. The spirit appears in 
many guises, usually taken from the historical experience of its devotees. Thus, 
among the swnbua people the spirit modalities include the Nuba, the Bunda, 
and the Gmuz, representing pagan African tribes to which many devotees 
originally belonged before their anceston’ enslavement by Arab Northerner 
the Sawikniyya and the Lambindt, associated with the old Red Sea port of 
Sawakin, from which thousands of slaves were exported to Arabia and Egypt; 
the Bibirit, associated with the ships that transported the Anglo-Egyptian 
army to the Sudan in the 1890s, a development that led to the colonization of 
the country and the abolition of slavery; and the Bashawit and the Khawaja, 
also related to the Anglo-Egyptian slave liberators and colonial administrators 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

In the fumbura universe, then, through its modalities the invading spirit 
represents aspects of the fumbura people's colicctive historical self: This self 
they sometimes label Siiddnf, an adjective that until the 1920s did not refer 
to all Sudanese, its formal contemporary translation, but to those of African 
descent who had been subjected to enslavement.” However, the cult devotees 
turn dhis on its head, declaring the Sadani nas ashi, the “orginal people” and 
lawful owners of the land. In this manner, possession by 2ar fumbura implics 
the gathering of the devotees’ fragmented subaltern self and the construction 
of a positive self-identity: rather than brutish slaves, the jumbura devotees 
present themselves as the original people of the land whose ancestors had 
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been unlawfully enslaved by the Arabs and who are still regarded by the 
latter as inferior. 

Besides the identity. behavioral traits and characteristic attire of the 2dr 
tumbura spirit modalities, this rearticulation of the self through possession 
and membership of the fumbura cult is also demonstrated in the songy of the 
cult which are separated into. categories tied to each individual modality of 
the spirit. The songs are themselves often conflated with their correspond- 
ing spirit modalities thus creating further divisions and bringing into sharp 
relief additional characters or scenes associated with the modalities: the Banda 
spirit modality refers to the Banda tribe of southwestem Dir Fir, who are 
often identified with the Azande; some of the Banda songs mention Babinga, 
N’gurma, and Zingiabah, who can be identified with members of the Azande 
royal genealogies.” In a similar manner most fumbura songs describe scenes 
from the historical experience of the Siiddni people. Tales of enslavement are 
intertwined with accounts of military exploits and political plots, creating a 
picture ~ obviously fragmented and mythologized = of the Siidani people 
not as subhuman slaves, but as a wrongly subjugated social category with 2 
tragic history. 

In all that, we can see that possession by the =i fumbura spirit articulates 
the differences between the dominant Arabs and the subaltern Sitdiyi, turning 
upside down their histoncally informed relationship of subjugation. It does, 
though, something else, too. 

Arab hegemony over the Siidinit has always been political and economic as 
well as cultural. When the slaves were transported to the North, they were 
Islamized and, in due time, Arabized in terms of manners and cultural charac- 
teristics (rites of passage, kinship organization, attire, language). Such a religious 
and cultural conversion was also desired by the slaves themselves, as it created 
a space wherein a common idiom could be used in the never-ending negotiations 
between masters and slaves. In that respect, it was common, too, for freed 
slaves and their descendants to appropriate their erstwhile masters’ tribal iden- 
tity.” Nonetheless, the Islamized and Arabized slaves and their descendants, as 
well as all those destitute twentieth-century migrants from the same regions, 
have remained second-class Muslims and half-caste Arabs ina society proud of 
its (self-proclaimed) Arab ancestry and Islamic heritage. 

Here, too, twmbunt membership reformulates this relationship of power. 
Having symbolically inverted the Arab-Siidin? relationship in the afore- 
mentioned manner, fumbura membership also allows the devotees to present 
themselves as descendants of Adam and Eve, i.e. as true human beings rather 
than as “speaking animals” and as trae Muslims, as good as any other Arab or 
non-Arab. ‘This is done by presenting fumbura as a veritable Islamic practice and 
its members as devout Muslims. We can approach this at two levels. 

Fist, all fumbura ceremonies start with and contain throughout invocations 
to God, Prophet Muhammad, Adam and Eve as progenitors of the human 
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and a host of important si saints of the Sudanese tradition. Second, the 
spirit itself is associated with shaykir ‘Abd al-Qidir al-Jilini of the Qadiriyya, 
4 sif7 order that has been traditionally more open than others to non-Arab 
subalterns, Not only is the shaykh’s green banner one of che four sumbura flags 
and his Y-shaped staff is held by all officiants when reciting invocations, but 
initiation into the cult, as well as the celebration of the closing of the Ramadan 
fast and of the Prophet's birthday, involve sacrifices in the name of the shaykh. 
Additionally and contrary to other posession cults, given the fact that fumbura 
devotees are irrevocably cured of the spint-induced illness on condition of 
their full initiation into the cult, shaykh ‘Abd al-Qidir al-Jilint appears as a 
source of baraka that transforms their reality and gives meaning to their everyday 
life. In other words, if possession by the =ar guides people into the hands of 
tumbura, when cured by the officiants, they become lifelong devotees under 
the protection of shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilini. 

Lately, pumbuu bas been getting closer to the feminine cult of 2ar horé. For 
this, its relationship with shaykh "Abd al-Qidir al-Jilint is becoming more 
tenuous, while the possessing spirit acquires centrality in a context of recurrent 
illness episodes. It seems, then, that from providing a ifi-like organizational 
framework for subalterns, fumbura is now becoming a cult attracting female 
subaltems who would only be admitted with difficulty into the =dr boré of the 
Northern Arab lower- and middle-class female devotees 

Such a transformation ts logical. The Sdddni self-identity “traditionally” 
articulated by jumbura is not relevant to current political and cultural develop- 
ments. Islamism, new configurations of ethnic relations, and new forms of 
identity politics among more recent migrants to the Arab North are defining 
contemporary realities, If the slave descendants are not so keen any more (after 
three to four generations) to keep alive a Siidani identity that ties them to a 
stigmatized past, the younger migrants who enter tumbura have every reason 
to “remember” their Nuba or Fr ethnic identicy — the Gumuz are almost 
extinct, the Banda have lost much of their power and are now living mainly 
in the Central African Republic, and the port of Sawikin has been virtually 
abandoned for almost one hundred years — and to situate the cult and its 
symbolic universe in their ethnic Islamic tradition. New types of negotiations 
are needed that fumbun’s blend of possession and sufism cannot adequately 
serve without undergoing transformation. 








The Zar Boré Cult of the Sudan 


‘The Sudanese cult of zr boré, also known as the red wind (ih al-ahmar), is our 
last example from the spirit world, which I have sought to situate within the 

of Islamic mysticism and to discuss in relation to sufism. The difference 
between horé and the possession cults discussed above is that bor? appears to be 
farther removed from the cult of the saints, although this does not diminish its 
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Islamic character in any way as the practice is very firmly situated within the 
Sudanese Islamic tradition representing an important dimension of the people's 
everyday experience with the sacred. 

Practiced mainly by married lower- and middle-class women of Arab 
descent, bord is the best known of all peactices of the “zar cult complex,” both 
in urban and rural settings. Ia that sense, boré is a women’s cult and more 
generally part of a female Sudanese religious economy, interdependent with, 
and complementary to, male religiosity and devotional practices. As in all pre~ 
vious examples, the spirit never leaves its host and, like the Hamadsha, stanbali, 
et al. but unlike jwmbura, has to be kept satisfied with periodic celebrations 
and the offering of special items. In terms of its ontology and in relation to 
their host, sr manifestations are not seen as modalities of a single spirit, but 
as distinet entities representing the Other, the world outside the sociocultural 
environment of the cult devotees 

From this point of view, participation in 2dr boré can be linked to the 
tensions experienced by its muinly female devotees in their everyday effort to 
live up to the ideals posed by their specific cultural miliew in the fice of a eon 
stantly encroaching outside world, an open field of opportunities and dangers 
at all levels, In a more technical language, cult participation has to do with 
the management of the self in conditions of sociocultural change. As Janice 
Boddy (1989) angues, it allows its female devotees to “de-naturalise,”” but not 
to negate, their own world and deal with their “cultural overdetermination” as 
women in a patriarchal Muslim society: 

Having studied ar in the Northern Sudanese villge of Hoftiyat, Boddy 
argues that through allegory and the experience of posession-trance episodes 
the cult opens up the experiential univene of its devotees and offers another, 
off-centered, understanding of their everyday reality. She writes that in Hofftyat, 
just as in many other cultural settings in the Muslim Sudan and in the Middle 
East in general, “women are the inner core of village life: fertile, enclosed, 
domesticated; bound by custom, husbands, and kin; threatened by violations 
of interionity and its attendant values.""* Having undergone pharaonic circumel- 
sion and infibulation, women become “a metonym for the resilience of village 
society in the fice of external threat... [and] ‘symbols of the homeland.’””” 
Their literally “enclosed, domesticated and bound” circumcised bodies stand 
for the “essence of femininity: uncontaminated, morally appropriate fertility, 
the right and the physical potential to reproduce the lineage or found a lineage 
section." In other words, Boddy argues, marnage is revealed as “an unsteady 
means to use her fertility gift, to produce spouses both for her husband's kin, 
as required, and for her siblings’ children and other personally relevant kin so 
as to consolidate her own support.” 

“Unsteady” is the key word here. Clearly, this cultural ideal cannot be always 
realized as the gift of fertility may elude some women, albeit temporarily. 
This being the case,,women are engaged in a continuous negotiation with 
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men ~ husbands, brothers, fathers, and indeed with the patriarchal social order 
of the village as a whole — in order to live up to this culturally cherished ideal. 
As we read, 


the Hoffiyari woman walks a tightrope in gale force winds: she must have 
children ~ not too few oF too rarely lest her husband and others doubt her 
fertility, but not so many that she expends the source of her attractiveness and 
hier husband loses interest." 


Enter here the md wind 2dr spirits which, as has been suggested, attack 
mostly married women. As in all cases described in Sudanese ethnography, but 
also in Egypt and in other Middle Eastern societies where the cult thrives 
and women find themselves in similar social positions, possession by the 2dr ts 
directly connected with fertility, sometimes explicitly so. Complaining of ill- 
ness and exhibiting symptoms such as boredom, apathy, depression, bad dreams, 
chills, chest pain, hemorrhage, etc. which are then divined to be the results of 
possesion by the 2dr, that is to a natural agent, a woman avails herself of "a 
culturally sanctioned medium for articulating her dysphoria." In this context, 
and through associations with the red female blood of the menstrual flow, 
“the sr provides a suitable idiom for articulating and meaningfully construct- 
ing women's anxieties having to do with their fertility." Or, in the words 
of Constantinides who studied the same phenomenon on the outskirts of the 
Sudanese capital, “through spinit posession cults women who, for internal or 
external, physical or emotions! reasons, are not adequately approximating to 
their culturally defined potential, express the nature of their problems through 
the symbolic behaviour of the cult’s activities.” However, and here is the 
crucial point for both Boddy and Constantinides, in the ceremonies cult 
devotees not only symbolically register what is wrong with their social reality, 
but also somehow imply that things may improve and that the current problems 
may be overcome. 

To understand this, we have to consider the identity of the spins. As has 
been suggested eatlier, 2ir boré spints represent the Other, the world outside 
the sociocultural environment of the cult devotees. In the case described by 
Boddy, these take the stereotyped forms of Darwish holy men, Habasht male 
and female personas from Ethiopia, “Arab spirits from the Red Sea hills and the 
desert Hadendawa, ‘Ababda anc Bent “Amer tribes, the Khawijat Europeans or 
‘Westemers, as rule symbolized by the British ex-colonial masters, the Bashnit, 
representing the even earlier Turco-Egyptian conquerors of the country, the 
Gypsy Halibs, the West Aftican Fallara, who have made their way into the Sudan 
as pilgrims to Mecca and as economic migrants, and the “Abid, the African 
slaves from the South, whose descendants are still numerous everywhere in the 
Northern Sudan. Similar pantheons are given in all ethnographies of =r boré 
in the Sudan, as well as in other Middle Eastem societies. 
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Possessed by what Lewis has called “a fluid historical mirror of the world 
of male Sudanese experience” and Constantinides “a panorama of the recent 
historical past," the female hort devotees participate in well-orchestrated pos~ 
session rituals which owe much of their evocative symbolism to traditional 
Northern Sudanese wedding ceremonies. Indeed, the person for whom the 
ceremony is celebrated is called “bride (‘aniisa) of the spirit.” But besides formal 
correspondences and structural parallels between possession and marriage, Boddy 
takes one more step arguing that, being “a muted expression of adult women's 
consciousness," zar bord uses the wedding imagery “as its foil, its allegorical 
‘pretext’ in order to focus attention upon the values and significances of 
the hegemonic discourse that this imagery encodes. This, however, is done 
without forcing either favorable or negative conclusions. In that sense, boré is 
“counterhegemonic: it places an alternative construction on lived experience 
without denying the validity of culturally salient categories.”"” 

Perhaps, Boddy continues, this may bring a change of outlook among the 
participants.” In other words, 2ar horé’s therapeutic efficacy lies in the possibility 
of effecting an experiential rift in the cultural as well as physical enclosure that 
averdetermines women's everyday life.” 

Having said all this, one would think that, being an integral part of Northern 
Sudanese culture, hort can be situated without much discussion in the local 
Islamic universe. However, on closer inspection, we discover that things are 
more complicated than that, as we are confronted with a situation similar 
to what we saw with nunbura, albeit expressed in more hushed tones. While 
tumbura is roundly dismissed by the dominant Arab Northemers on account 
of its alleged un-Islamic character and its association with the low status of 
its subaltern non-Arab devotees, with hort things are different. On the one 
hand, the fact that ar is a type of jinn, that rituals start with the recitation 
of the fatiha and the invocation of Prophet Muhammad and Bilil, and that 
there are special rituals celebrated on the occasion of annual Islamic festivals 
has prompted many anthropologists to angue that ar participation “in many 
ways parallels men’s participation in the religious brotherhoods."*® And, of 
course, if that is not enough — in a sense it shouldn't be ~ we should listen to 
the devotees themselves, ordinary Arab Muslim women who proclaim their 
cult purely and utterly Islamic. 

On the other hand, in a not unanticipated manner, ar boné is disapproved 
by most Northern Sudanese men on two grounds, First, they dismiss the very 
existence of the zar spirit, which is not mentioned in the Qur'an, and when 
not reviled the cult is usually ignored by most ‘wlama’ and sif7 masters. 
However, they do so half-heartedly and without much conviction as many 
amongst them have witnesed its potency and its miraculous cures, sometimes 
within their own families. Second, irrespective of its ontological existence, 
most men disapprove of the cult’s social functions and see it as an opportunity 
for women to come together, dance, smoke, drink, and behave in a totally 
“un-Islamic” manner beyond appropriate social (read “male”) surveillance. 
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Still, pethaps because of its immense popularity, the cult has always been 
tolerated except during the early 1990s, when Islamist fervor and state reli- 
gious puritanism were exceedingly high. Since then, the situation has returned 
to normal with boré celebrations organized regularly and in a relatively open 
manner, the only impediment being the high cost. 

Interestingly, too, with the afore-mentioned exception, since the 1980s horé 
has been recognized as an expression of Sudanese tradition: i.e. the dominant 
tradition of the Northem riverain Arab tribes, “traditionally” presented as the 
country’s defining tradition. Academics and television presenters describe boré’s 
folkloric value and allude to its transformation from 3 cult into a club, In this 
manner, at least for an intellectual minority, it seems that boré has left the lower 
world of popular religious practices for the heights of disembodied national 
culture.” For the majority ~ detractors, skeptics, and the cult’s clientele ~ all 
this may sound quite right, though quaint, but the isue remains. The cult’s 
Islamic credentials are still a bone of contention. In that sense, boré should be 
seen as yet another instant in the never-ceasing process of defining Islamic 
“orthodoxy.” This is so not only in the Sudan, but in all Muslim societies 
where the “dr cult complex” can be found. As for the relationship with the 
10/7 brothethoods, 1 do not think that this can be founded on evidence from 
the cult’s inner logic and ceremonial life. For this reason, I read Constantinides’ 
statement on the parallels between sir and s/f order participation at the level 
of social functions and of course as a proof of what Lewis has called “dual 
spiritual economy” in Islam, with the ewo branches, male and female, bemg 
“interdependent and complementary.” 





Islamic Reformism 


The term islifh, which today is tanslated as reform, is repeatedly found in 
the Qur‘én covenng a wide range of cognate meanings stressing what could 
be rendered as “making an effort to produce something good.""' When we 
move to the swina of the Prophet, the term acquires additional meanings, 
referring to the faithful following of the Qur'in and the example of the 
Prophet and to the defense against unacceptable religious innovation (bid'a) 
Paired with ishilh, we often find the term tajdid which can be translated as 
renewal, Though both terms denote a return to the normative texts of Islamic 
tradition as the way to improve society, the former indicates adherence to 
the views of the forefathers, while the latter allows for new interpretations 
through the exercise of ijtihid. 

In the course of centuries what Voll has termed the islil-tajiid tendency 
has always been present in Islamic history a8 a continuous process aiming at 
the perfection of human understanding of the religion and at the promulga~ 
tion of binding rules in accordance with it. Thus wlih-tujdid has ken many 
forms in the effort of Muslim thinkers and activists to meet in Muslim terms 
the challenges of their generation. For this, islih-tajdid tendencies should 
not be restricted to the efforts of the rchgious visionaries, social reformers, 
and leaders of Islamic political movements. Among these are numbered: Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhib (1703-87), who spearheaded the violent purging of Islam 
in cighteenth-century Arabia and became the ideological founder of the con- 
temporary conservative Saudi Arabian regime; Muhammad Abmad (+1885), 
the Sudanese protonationalist revolutionary who assumed the title ‘‘al-Muadi,”” 
suggesting that after him will come the Day of Judgment; and Hasan al-Banna 
(1906-49), who was allegedly assassinated by the Egyptun authorities for his 
political activities as leader of the Muslim Brotherhood. The term should also 
cover the efforts of many among the great ‘ulama’ religious scholars and jurists 
of Ishamic tradition: Muhammad Ibn Idris al-Shifi't (+820), who was the first 
jurist to formulate the rules governing the use of ijmi’ and ijtihid; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal (+855), who founded a particularly conservative legal school; Abi 
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Himid Muhammad al-Ghazzili (1058=1111), who combined the strict legalistic 
positions of the ‘ilama” with sufism; Ahmad b. Taymiyya (+1328), who stressed 
the comprehensiveness of Islamic law and bitterly attacked both sif7 extravagance 
and the intellectual inertia of the ‘wlamd”; and Sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 
(1838-97), who asked for the reopening of “the gate of ijtihdd.” As Eickelman 
has perceptively pointed out: “/tfhe distinction between reformist and ‘eadical” Muslim 
thought and movements is more a fine gradation than a sharp boundary and centers upon 
the disposition towards political action.”* 

Especially during the period of colonialism, the calls for the reformation and 
the renewal of Islam were part of the wider Arab Renaissance movement (al- 
Nahda al-'Arabiyya), that emerged at the turn of the twentieth century when 
the Ottoman Empire was relatively liberalized under the increasing influence/ 
pressure of Europe, Many Muslim thinkers of the era thought that something, 
quite radical had to be done if their societies were to liberate themselves from 
the shackles of foreign domination and to shake off the general lethargy that 
had characterized all sectors of public life for 3 very long time. 

For those who later became known as Musi reformers the solution to this 
problem was a return to the “roots” of Islamic tradition as well as a judicious 
adoption of all those elements of European culture which could prove useful to 
the general reformation and revival of society. Practically, the latter meant the 
adoption of technological innovations and of organizational modes pertaining, 
to the army, the bureaucracy, and the economy. In that sense, as a movement 
of “teturn to the tradition” while keeping its eyes rumed to the future, Islamic 
reformism fashioned Islam into a modemizing force in society: the quest for 
an authenticity (asdla) based on the tradition of a normative Islam judiciously 
interpreted through the practice of ijtihidd would allow Muslim societies to move 
forward on the path of a modernity close to that of European societies, 

‘As will be seen in the following pages, in spite of its significance, Islamic 
reformism has never managed to turn itself into a popular movement. {t has 
always remained an intellectual trend, although one that has substantially colored 
government politics towards religion throughout the Middle East and North 
‘Africa and has opened up Islamic discourse to a dialogue with non-Iskamic 
philosophical and political traditions. For this reason, the present chapter is the 
Jeast ethnographic in the book and should be read as a brief intellectual biography 
of reformism through the consideration of some of its proponents. Nonetheless, 
it is certainly important in the context of the overall analysis, as it reveals that 
the process of “orthodoxy” production ~ the red line that goes through all my 
analysis of Islamic tradition ~ is here too conspicuously present in the effort of 
the reformist intellectuals to formulate the most apposite Islamic answer to the 
great issues of their times. Here, then, is pethaps the most fitting place to quote 
G.K. Chesterton's basic matrix concerning “orthodoxy,” as this is quoted in 
tum by Zizek, namely that “the search for true orthodoxy, far from being boring, 
humdrum, and safe, is the most daring and perilous adventure."” 
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To put all this in perspective and to appreciate the political implications of 
Islamic reformism, we should start with the state of affairs in the late Ottoman 
Empire. Perhaps for the first sme in the modern history of Muslim societies, 
the trend of an eclectic adoption of European models with the expressed 
purpose of modemizing the state took a definite form during the reigns of 
the Ottoman sultans ‘Abd al-Mejid (1839-61) and ‘Abd al-'Aziz (1861-76) 

Triggered by the mounting bureaucratic and economic problems of the 
Ottoman Empire in a period of increasing European pressure, their reforms 
concerned the political and eco: reorganization of the empire, and are 
today known as ‘Tunzindt (literally, orders or regulations) from the name of 
the official edicts which announced them. As Yapp argues, the Tanzimit, 
especially those of 1839 and 1856, are perfect examples of reforms which 
initially were restricted to the reorganization of the army, but were subse- 
quently extended to other sectors of social life, albeit not always successfully.’ 
A full application of the reforms that the Tanzimat envisiged would have 
transformed the Ottoman Empire into a more or less secular polity of Ottoman 
citizens irrespective of religion or ethnic affiliation.’ The Islamic law would 
still be upheld, but only in those areas of social life pertaining to personal status 
such as family and inheritance law. 

As it was, the Tanzimit effected a measure of modernization according to 
Western standards, but at best the results were mixed, That was partly because 
the Tanzimit were rooted in a European tradition of state organization that was 
based on a particular type of relationship between state and society that was 
absent from, and to a large degree misunderstood by, the Ottomans.” It was also 
partly because the Tanzinat were not liberal reforms, but a forced bureaucratic 
experiment which, it was hoped, would allow the empire to continue function- 
ing in all possible ways to the advantage, of course, of the bureaucracy which 
had promulgated them. And all this was in a period of an advancing, trium- 
phant European imperialism. With the accession of Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid I 
in 1876, things took a decisive turn toward authoritarian governance for the 
next three decades until che Young Turks’ 1908 revolution and the outbreak 
of World War I in 1914. Soon after that, i 1923, the Ottoman Empire was 
dissolved and what was left of it became the secular nation-state of Turkey. 

I is in the problematic and authoritarian character of the Tanzimat, which 
promoted the secularization and modernization along Western lines of an empire 
in decline, that we discern some of the first signs of modern Islamic reformist 
thought.’ Its first organized appearance was in the 1860s and 1870s with the 
Young Ottomans movement.” One of its leaders, Nimiq Kemil, accused the 
government of having lost control of the state to the encroaching European 
powers which were aided by rapacious and corrupt Ottoman ministers, What 
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was needed was a new system of government control based on a new system of 
parliamentary representation. For the Young Ottomans and Muslim reformists 
such as Nimiq Kemal, this new system was not co be imported from Europe 
as it already existed as part of Islamic tradition right from the beginning: it 
was the model Muslim polity of Madina that was governed by the Prophet 
afier the hija.” Based on this model, the reformers of the era argued, the true 
reforms that the government should promulgate could be easily accepted as 
part of the people's Islamic tradition, not as a sign of forced Westernization, 

In this way, the empire would benefit from all the technological and other 
innovations that could be imported from Europe without losing its Islamic 
character. As Perry writes, the Young Ottomans were the first movement in 
history that envisaged an articulation of Western models with a “correct” inter= 
pretation of Islam, that is the reformist interpretation." 


SAYYID JAMAL AL-DIN AL-AFGHANI (1838-97) 


This line of thought was not an isolated example. On the contrary, it was part 
of a wider current that had started to affect most Muslin: societies in the 
Middle East and North Africa, Outside the restricted boundaries of Ottoman 
‘Turkey, the towering intellectsal personality of Islamic reformist was Sayyid 
Jamil al-Din al-Afghini. A contemporary of the Young Ottomans, al-Afghant 
was a thinker with particularly strong political views, which often landed 
him in prison or sent him into exile. His mesage was simple: Muslims should 
unite in order to defend chemselves against European imperialism, but they 
should do so not under the iron fist of dynastic rulers. In the reign of Sultan 
‘Abd al-Hamid Il, who presented himself as the caliph of all Muslims, that was 
a dangerous message. 

But al-Afghini was equally critical of the ‘lana’, accusing them of following 
the dogma of taglid, thus precluding the rise of any new and exciting thought. 
In their hands and in the hands of repressive rulers, “Muslim society" ~ al- 
Afghint thought in terms of the one and indivisible Community of Believers 
= had entered a prolonged period of deep decline." The only way out, al- 
Afghint preached, was a retum to its original Islamic traditions, while keeping 
its eyes open to catch anything useful that che present situation could offer, 
such as European political ideas, technology, and bureaucratic organization. 

‘As far as the return to a pristine Islam was concerned, al-Afghini preached 
a return to the original texts of the tradition, but in 2 critical manner, For this, 
he fervently supported the opening of “the gate of ijtihid” as the means for a 
radical reinterpretation of the tradition and a much-needed modemization of 
Islamic law, 

Turning to the benefits that Europe could supply, besides the obvious techno~ 
logical innovations and models for bureaucratic organization, al-Afghant was 
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also ready to adopt some political ideas. Thus, despite its European origins, al- 
Afghini did not consider nationalism to be anti-Islamic. On the contrary, he 
believed that both pan-Arabism and the various versions of local nationalisms 
were equally useful in the struggle against colonialism, on condition that they 
did not interfere with the people’s Islamic principles." 

Al-Afgghini was a great thinker, Perhaps he was rather unsystematic in 
his treatment of the various issues he was concemed with and a bit too 
enthusiastic in adopting ideas that could promote all sorts of political causes as 
they developed. But his lasting influence in Islamic reformist thought cannot 
be overestimated. Of particular significance was his exile from Egypt to France 
in 1879, because during that period he had the opportunity to work with a 
number of Egyptian intellectuals and political activists who would later play a 
central role in Islamic reformism and the nationalist movement. Among them 
were Mubammad ‘Abduh, Sa'd Zaghlil, ‘Adib Ishiq, Ibrahim al-Laqqint, and 
“Abd. Allih.al-Nadim, 





MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH (1849-1905) 


‘Abdul had studied theology and Islamic sciences at al-Azhar University in 
Cairo, He was initially drawn to mysticism, but following his acquaintance 
with al-Afghini he showed a marked interest in Islamic reformist thought. 
The two met in Paris where ‘Abduh was exiled because of his participation in 
the 1882 revolution of "Uribi Pasha = which led to the occupation of Egypt 
by the British.”” In 1889 “Abduh returned to Egypt and was somehaw reconciled 
with the government despite the latter's subservience to the British whose 
consul-general was the real power behind the throne. 'Abduh’s "moderr 
moderate views on Islam carried him to the office of the Grand Mufi 
highest Egyptian judge, and to merubership of the legislative council of the 
country. 

From these positions, ‘Abduh proposed a number of reforms in the system 
of higher education, expecially in relation to al-Azhar Islamic university. His 
recommendations included the reinterpretation of the Quran and the Prophetic 
hadith in the light of contemporary Egyptian realities, and the protection of 
Islam from Christian and generally Westem influences. In his vision, Islam = 
and in particular the fslam of the Prophet and his Companions, unadulterated 
by Western influences and mystical accretions of the sufist type — was the real 
“sociology,” “the science of happiness in this world as well as the next.'"* So 
for ‘Abdul: and the Muslim reformers the return to the roots of the tradition 
and the reformation of Islamic discourse were conflated. 

‘The contemporary political developments in Egypt left their mark on ‘Abdul's 
thought. Although he considered the prevailing socio-political conditions in 
Egypt satisfactory, he was in fear of Egypt's becoming seculanzed. For him, 
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this meant the rupture of Egypt's social structure at all levels. Already, he 
could detect signs of this in the parallel functioning of two educational and 
legal systems, a traditional Islamic and a modern one, which produced two 
types of educated Egyptian. Hence his insistence on a return to a modernized 
Islam as the only solution to this problem. 

On this point, ‘Abduh was particularly clear. Like his teacher al-Afghini he 
regarded logic and revelation as the two principles guiding human experience. 
As he argued, rationality proved that humanity was in need of prophets in 
order to understand things which were obscure. At the same time, it showed 
thar prophethood had to stop somewhere, more precisely at Muhammad, the 
last of the prophets. From there on humanity should abandon itself to God. In 
that sense, ‘Abduh claimed that both Islam and science are children of logic, 
itself a gift given to humans by God in order that they should follow His 
will.'* He also claimed that Islam constituted the middle way between com- 
plete secularization and anti-science Christianity. Lastly, ‘Abdul was ambivalent 
toward the idea of nationalism, Ax a Muslim, he believed in the paramount 
importance of the one and undivided Community of Believers. As an Egyptian 
he loved his country and its history, something that attracted him fo nationalism, 
So for him Egypt was a microcosm of the Community of Believers and his 
ideas for its government were rooted in the thought of the medieval Muslim 
thinkers, What was needed was an enlightened ruler who would govern in 
accordance with Islamic law and after consultation with the leaders of the 
people. This model was close to constitutional monarchy, but 'Abduh believed 
that Egypt was not yet ready for it. For this reason, he appeared to be prepared 
to work with the British overlords for a period of time during which they 
would educate the Egyptians on how to govern themselves 


MUHAMMAD RASHID RIDA, 


*Abduh's views were further developed by his disciple Mubammad Rashid Radi 
(1865-1935). Rida’s overniding concer was the safeguarding of Mustim unity 
He was critical of mysticism, accusing its adherents of neglecting their religious 
duties in favor of venerating individual shaykhs ~ a weighty charge in view 
of the strong collective character of the five pillars (examined in chapter 4) ~ 
and of seeing Islam as a passive religion where everything depends on God." 
‘At the same time, Rudi cnticized the ‘wlama” for obscurantism, unging them 
to unite and reinterpret the Qur'dn and the Prophetic traditions following 
the principle of jjtiid. In this light, he also believed that the Community of 
Believers could only benefit if Muslims exploited the intellectual wealth of 
the West, for the simple reason that it really belonged to them. By this, Rida 
meant that the roots of Westem progress were in the knowledge that the 
Europeans had taken from the Arabs of the Holy Land and of Spain,"” 
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So for Ridi, Islam represented at the same time the solid and unchangeable 
foundation of everything there was, but also a malleable and dynamic tradition 
which could absorb social changes and rethink some of its own principles and 
practices in a manner that would not hurt its etemal and immutable nature. 
But how was that possible? 

Ridi distinguished between two kinds of beliefs and practices; those 
governing the relations between God and humanity and those governing 
the relations between human beings. Whatever belonged to the first category 
was unalterable and had been revealed once and for all in the Quran and 
the hadith; hence his dislike of sufism whose practices he viewed as unlawful 
accretions to the revealed truth of God. However, whatever belonged to the 
second category should not be governed by a formalism of the taglid type, but 
should be approached with an open mind and always in accordance with the 
prevailing historical conditions. In this, Muslims were enjoined to do nothing 
more but to imitate the companions of the Prophet who were admonished 
by Muhammad to practice their religion not for the sake of sterile dogmatic 
adherence, but out of inner conviction 

But here Ridi set two important preconditions. Pirst, when a specific clause 
of Islamic law goes against a more general clause based on a widely held moral 
value, then Muslims should follow the general clause and disregard the particular 
ruling. Second, in all the cases where the Qur'an and the prophetic traditions do 
not give clear guidance, the faithful should proceed according to their reason= 
ing and the general principles of Islam." 

These views led Rida to offer some policy suggestions of a very controversial 
character on issues which, even today, are part of the debate about human rights 
and the nature of Islamic tradition in the modem world, The first one concerns 
apoxtasy from Islam, an issue that was at the forefront of the Westem media in 
the 1980s after Ayatollah Khomeini’s ruling against Salman Rushdie for his book 
Satanic Verses. The chen spiritual and political leader of Iran sentenced Rushdie 
to death, accusing him of apostasy from Islam whose Prophet his book had 
profined, denigrated, and vilified." 

Rudi did not follow the traditional view on the matter of apostasy, as pre~ 
sumably Khomeini did for theological as well as for political reasons. In Rida’s 
view, a distinction should be made between those whose apostasy endangers the 
unity and well-being of the Community of Believers and those whose apostasy 
is a personal matter with no social consequences. In the first case the apostate 
should be punished by death. In the second he should be left alone. Since, as 
rule, such a distinction is not made and the Community of Believers, through 
the ‘wlama’ who reach a consensus (ijmi'), declares all apostates guilty, the Com- 
munity is committing a grave mistake because its decisions contradict a more 
general Ishmic principle according to which there is no compulsion in religion. 
This is an example of Ridi’s first precondition mentioned earlier on the rela~ 
tionship between a specific legal ruling and a general doctrinal principle. 
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The second case concems the so-called holy war (jiidd). According to Ridi, 
jihad can have only a defensive character and should be waged only in those 
eases in which the Community of Believers is under attack. The propagation 
of Islam should take place only peacefully, through persuasion, except in those 
cases where Muslims living among unbelievers are obstructed from practicing 
their religious duties. 

The third case concerns the prohibition of charging interest in all eco- 
nomic transactions between Muslims. Ridi believed that indeed this is the 
best system there is, but reminded his audience that his contemporary eatly 
twenticth-century Islamic societies were under constant siege from imperialist 
Europe, something that was not tre an the times of the Prophet. For this 
reason, Rida invoked the general principle of necessity according to which 
an illegal act becomes legal under certain conditions. He thought that the pre- 
vailing conditions made it imperative for Muslims to organize their economic 
system along the lines of capitalism and to accept the importance of charging 
interest. 

Lastly, the fourth case is related to Ridi’s views on women's rights, Here 
Ridi exhibits a particularly conservative attitude toward the issue, He believed 
that women should participate in a dynamic and creative manner in the life 
of the community, just as during the early days of Islam, Their faith and their 
religious and social duties are exactly the same as those of men, However, 
Ridi continued, reality itself showed that men were superior to wome: 
strength, intellectual power, and will for knowledge, For this reason men should 
control women, but in a flexible manner which takes into consideration female 
needs, 





CONTEMPORARY MUSLIM REFORMIST THINKERS 


Islami reformism did not disappear with the deaths of al-Afghinl, ‘Abduh, 
and Ridi, the three intellectuals who in a way could be seen as its founding 
fathers.”” Although it did not manage to inspire large numbers of people, a 
point I discuss later in this chapter, Islamic reformism is still a vital trend in 
Ishmic thought, whose adherents contribute a great deal to contemporary debates 
concerning the nature of Islamic discourse and its relation with Western religious 
and philosophical traditions. Just to give an indication of the current state of 
affairs I shall present the work of three reformist Muslim intellectuals, wo 
sunniand a shi'a. 

Shaykh Muhammad Sa'id Ramadin al-Buti (1929~ ) is dean of the School 
for Islamic Law at the University of Damascus, Syria, and a preacher in two 
of the central mosques of the city, Mawlini al-Rif a‘ and Tinjiz. He has also 
written a great number of books on Islam and is considered the most popular 
preacher on Syrian radio and television. 
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Al-Bati believes that the present conditions make the use of ijtihid of 
paramount importance for all Muslims and argues for the establishment of an 
institutional body comprised of the most important ‘lami’ which will respond 
in a collective way to the problems that contemporary Muslims are faced with.*! 
But unlike the Islamists and many of the forefathers of Islamic reformism dis~ 
cussed earlier, who extend the right of ijtihdd to all Muslims without qualification, 
al-Bati maintains that only those who have a deep knowledge of Islamic law 
should be allowed to express binding opinions on legal and other matters with- 
‘out clashing with Islamic orthodoxy. His reasoning here appears to be based 
‘on common sense, What will happen, al-Bati asks rhetorically, if a person with 
no knowledge of civil engineering tries to build 4 house? What will happen 
if'a person with no knowledge of medicine offers pharmaceutical advice to 
4 patient? The same is true with the Islamists, al-Bati maintains. They shout 
about the correct application of Islamic law, while most of them know very 
little about it.” Their ijtihdd is totally cut off from the history and the wider 
context of the Islamic tradition. 

‘The same seems to hold true, according to al-Bari, for many Islamic reformers, 
Citing as an example “Abduh’s and Radi’s wholesale dismissal of whole sections 
of Islamic tradition, such as sufism, the Syrian intellectual argues that the 
forefithers of Islamic reformism were not in a position to understand and to 
appreciate the fine distinctions between Islamic legal concepts, nor did they 
have an adequate intellectual grasp of Islamic theology to allow them to judge 
the orthodox character of any given argument. For example, al-Bii continues, 
not all legal clauses (ahkdm) are of the same significance or are endowed with 
the same degree of permanence. Some ahkim are absolute and categorical, 40 
they cannot be reinterpreted through the exercise of ijtihid, whereas others 
can.” A deficient understanding of this has led people like “Abduh and Ridi 
to dismiss not anly those elements of mystical Islam which are indeed prob- 
Jematic from a legal point of view, such as “emotional” sufism (al-tasauunf 
alvijdini), but also elements which are perfectly orthodox in character, such 
as "ethically oriented" sufism (al-tasawwuf al-akhlagi).”* 

If that is not enough, a deficient understanding of Islamic law led some of 
the Muslim reformists of the past to eschew the traditional distinction between 
the four major schools of law, which all Muslims treat as part, indeed a camer- 
stone, of their legal tradition, and to elevate reformism as a trend which goes 
beyond, i.e. it abolishes, all four. For al-Bati this is a serious offense against 
the very basis of Islam's universality. 

As a scholar of religion, al-Biti is mainly interested in the progress and 
well-being of the entire Community of Believers through the development of 
what he calls "modern Islamic civilization” (al-hadara abislamiyya al-mudsina) 2° 
For al-Bati, the contemporary world is guided by a secularized and materialistic 
ideology which is actively promoted by Western neo-colonial forces whose 
aim is to distance people from God, just as has happened in the West. For this 
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reason, he believes that Islamic societies should return to a model of life thar 
is based on the ‘ihidat, that is the liturgical duties of Muslims according to 
the Islamic law.”” This will lead to the establishment of Islanuc states, in the 
context of which the faithful will understand that as far as their liturgical duties 
are concerned the boundaries between the social and the private spheres of 
action are obliterated, In this vein, laying emphasis on the collective character 
of prayer (which I have discussed in chapter 4), al-Biti describes the mosque 
as the comerstone of Islamic state (al-hajar al-asisi al-awwal fi bind al-dawla 
al-islimiyya) and as the highest symbol of unity, equality, and harmony between 
the individual and the Community of Believers, as well as between the latter 
and the ruler of every Islamic society. Still, al-Bati does not discuss the neces- 
sary steps that would lead to the establishment of Islamic states, but he is 
categorical that the whole process should be a gradual and peaceful one, 

Lastly, al-Bati emphasizes the importance of the nation-state, suggesting 
that this is the only guarantee for the eventual emergence of Islamic states. In 
this context, he considers religion (din), culture (thagdfa), patriotism (wataniyya), 
and nationalism (gawmriyya) as the four most important characteristics of the 
ideal nation-state” It is perhaps because of such positions that al-Bati has been 
characterized as an apologist of the Syrian government, which is not known for 
its particularly warm feelings toward Islam or for its respect for human nights. 
He himself denies the charges, arguing that there is a fine, but nonetheless very 
real, line that separates rebellion against government from insubordination.” 

Holding such positions, al-Biii does not belong to any political pany or 
movement. Although he believes that many of the ills that have befallen 
the Muslim world are the result of Muslims’ desire to adopt Wester mores 
and tropes, he is still convinced that the way forward lies with the dialogue 
between the Muslim world and the West and im the mutual exchange and 
accommodation of ideas and practices.” 

‘The example of al-Biti is interesting on two counts First, although he 
is critical of many tenets propagated by earlier Islamic reformers, he should 
still be seen as part of this trend because of his adherence to the exercise 
of ijtihdd and because of his belief that a dialogue between the West and the 
Muslim world is both possible and useful. This reveals the gamut of different 
positions which may be included under the label "Islamic reformism.” It also 
reveals, more than other cases perhaps, that the process of “orthodoxy” pro- 
duction should not be scen in relation to more or less distinct dividing lines, 
bur between currents of thought that dwell along reformists, Islamists, and 
conservatives. This will be seen again in the following two chapters in refer- 
ence to Islamist activists, Second, al-Bati’s timidity in relation to direct forms 
of political action should be seen in the light of the harsh and often violent 
political reality of contemporary Syria under the Ba‘th party for the last sixty 
‘years or so. It should be remembered here that mere membership of the 
Muslim Brotherhood, the most prominent organization among the outlawed 
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opposition, “is still punished by death under Law 49 of 1980.""' This shows 
that raising a critical voice is much more dangerous that some Western liberal 
activists and academics may be ready to concede and that intellectual trends 
should always be positioned within their own specific socio-political frame- 
works, lest the sense of proportion be Jost. 

The second contemporary Muslim reformer 1 would like to introduce is 
Husayn Ahmad Amin, a retired diplomat who read law and English literature 
in Cairo and London respectively. Although not so well known by the Egyptian 
public as al-Bati is in Syna, Amin has certainly Jeft his imprint on Islamic 
reformist thought in Egypt through three stndies on the position of Islam in 
the contemporary world that he published in the 1980s. 

Amin’s main point is that all arguments about Islamic discourse should be 
based on a firm and systematic knowledge of Islamic history. Armed with this 
knowledge, one could immediately see chat while in the beginning the Islamic 
discourse was moving along with the wider socio-political developments of 
society, there came a time when specific political decisions led to its gradual 
debilitation, especially in what concems Islamic law. What he sees as even more 
pathetic is that today this depressing situation is considered by many as some- 
thing perfectly natural, simply because it is mistaken for the “genuine Islamic 
tadition.”™ In other words, all those who are today demanding the full imple~ 
mentation of Islamic law, think of it as an eternal, unchanging, and unalterable 
aggregate of legal rules which ean be applied everywhere, at any time, and in 
the same manner. Such people, Amin argues, confuse the ossification that the 
law has suffered at a particular point in time for an alleged traditional nature, 

Alternatively, a historically informed approach to Islamic tradition should 
start with the Prophet himself. In his works Amin stresses three points. First, 
the Prophet was an ordinary man, a person who committed errors just like 
everybody else.” Second, the very revelation of the Qur'in was a long pro= 
cess characterized by fragmentation and discontinuities as each revelation was 
inextricably tied to particular events and often functioned as a commentary on 
them or as a Way of presenting some wider idea. Indeed, many Qur‘dnic verses 
were themselves abrogated when fresh developments changed the situation 
which had led to their revelation. Third, the initial reaction of the Meccan 
trading aristocracy against Muhammad's prophetic message was of an economic 
and political nature, as the new monotheism was detrimental to the interests of 
its members. ‘This, Amin writes, is not even mentioned in the biographies of 
the Prophet, which as a rule constitute hagiogeaphies rather than historical studies, 
But this is not all. This ahistorical picture of the Prophet was further magnified 
by the alleged “discovery” of hadith which were clearly non-authentic. For 
Amin, this invention took place because it suited those who wanted to cloak 
their activities or ideas with an aura of Islamic legitimacy. That was, after all, 
what made many of the early religious scholars and jurists formulate criteria for 
securing the authenticity of each and every hadith. 
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Among the examples from the Qur‘dn that Amin cites as a clear proof of the 
processtial and deeply historical character of Islamic tradition and, consequently, 
as a justification for the reformulation of the Islamic law, are the veiling of 
women and the punishment for theft. Starting with the former issue, Amin 
argues that if one were to situate the Qur‘diic verses 33: 59 and 24: 31 in the 
historical context that had led to their revelation, the emerging picture would 
be significantly different from what most Muslims might think today." 

‘The first verse, Amin writes, concerns the need to differentiate in a categor= 
ical manner between free Mushm women ~ who were admonished t be 
covered ~ and female slaves ~ who were usually uncovered. As it was, before 
the revelation of that particular verse, many of these female slaves used to dress 
in the same way as the free Muslim women in order to be able to walk around 
freely and to visit secretly and with impunity their free-born lovers. As all 
misunderstandings concerning the idennty of a woman discovered at night 
outside her house should be avoided, Muslim women were advised to follow 
a particular dress code. And even then, Amin claims, this code most probably 
concerned exclusively the Prophet's wives, not every single Muslim woman, 
‘The second verse, the Egyptian reformer continues, refers specifically to a 
tradition that was widespread during the era of the Prophet, according, to 
which many women went about with their breasts uncovered. According to 
this version, the sentence is related to this particular tradition, In both cases, 
Amin concludes, since in contemporary Muslim societies there are no female 
slaves nor any women going about with uncovered breasts, both verses should 
be declared null and void and should not constitute the basis for regulating the 
dress code of contemporary Muslim women. 

In a similar manner Ansin argues that verse 5: 38, stipulating the severence 
of a hand as the appropriate punishment tor theft of property, should not 
be applied today because the character of the act atself hax been radically 
transformed. Thus, while in seventh-century Arabia the theft of property was 
considered to be a particularly heinous act, as it could cause someone's death 
if, for example, his camels ~ the only means of transportation at the time — or 
his water supplies were illegally appropriated by another party, today there are 
other much more serious crimes than those, such as corruption and embezzle~ 
ment, But in all these cases Islamic law has not been changed accordingly. 

‘The third reformist intellectual is the Iranian "Abd al-Karim Soriish, who 
has emerged as one of the most important sii« theologians of recent times. 
His prolific and wide-ranging ocuvre covers most of the areas of contemporary 
reformist Islamic thought, with special emphasis on questions concerning the 
nature of Islimic government, the importance of democracy and tolerance, 
and respect for human rights. Significantly, all these issues are not discussed at 
the level of political proclamation or planning, but in terms of a philosophical 
exposition concerning the place of religion in general and Islamic revelation in 
particular in today’s secularized world. 
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Investigating the nature of morality in an ever-changing world of fallible 
people, Soriish puts at the center of his conceptual universe the concepts of 
justice, courage, and moderation.” These are the three cardinal virtues that 
true religion propagates and can be said t0 rise above the relativity that char- 
acterizes social life. Freedom as important too, but it is understood more as 
a reality emanating from the above three. This being the case, a religious 
government cannot be anything but tolerant and observant of human rights, in 
other words “democratic,” combining reason and revelation in order to pro- 
vide the people with a government that satisfies cheir needs while following 
the will of God.” 

But for Soriish, “democracy” is not a concept necessanly connected with 
liberalism, which he accuses of excess relativism that may lead to secularism 
and atheism, or a political reality where anything and everything is “subject to 
referendum and debate and , . . nothing has a solid and an a prion ‘foundation,’ "”” 
Rather it “is a method of hamessing the power of the rulers, rationalizing their 
policies, protecting the rights of the subjects, and attaining the public good.” 
In other words, democracy rests on and promotes the sume moral values as 
religion, namely justice, courage, And moderation; this, significantly, makes 
respecting human rights a necessary condition of a government's religious 
character and nota sign of surrender to relativistic liberalism, as some religious 
thinkers appear to suggest. Democracy then provides the checks and balances 
agreed upon rationally, and religion, as the bulwark of morality, guarantees the 
smooth functioning of democracy.” 

In itself, such a model of a democratic religious government rests on a par= 
ticular conceptualization of religion that is fully histonicized by self-reflective 
subjects, For Sordsh this is an absolute precondition if religion is to survive in 
the present-day secularized world. But how is religion's absolute and trans- 
cendental character to be reconciled with historical change? How can eternity 
be reconciled with temporality? 

Soriish's answer is given at two levels, Firstly, he distinguishes. between 
religion (din), which remains constant, and religious knowledge (ma'refat-e dint), 
which undergoes change.” This allows Sortish to accept the Prophetic revelason: 
of Islam as true and flawless, while conceding all jurisprudent interpretations of 
it as essentially incomplete and subject to error. As he states, “{t}he last religion. 
is already here, but the last understanding of religion has not arnved yet." 
Secondly, and following from this, Sorish refuses to distinguish between doctrine 
and its history when it comes to justitiability. In other words, a set of ideas, say 
communism, cannot be approached critically in abstnacto, that is independent of 
the specific way in which it entered historical reality, in our case the pre-1989 
socialist world. For Soriish “doctrines are entirely testable and - . . history is the 
arena of their trial and error," which means that errors, false interpretations, 
and even harsh and violent practices perpetrated in the name of doctrinal truth 
and purity are part and parcel of the doctrine itself. 
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Arguing that religion is sent by God to humanity with all its faults, Sordish, 
naturalizes religion and situates st in “an immutable natural process of evolu- 
tion,” where revelation and human reason cannot but work together. This 
makes Sortish a true follower of Islamic reformist ideas, but with a critical 
difference. Contrary to most of the other Muslim reformers we have discussed 
in the previous pages, his distinction between religion and religious knowledge 
prevents him from attributing normative status to any single particular inter- 
pretation of Islam, such as the Ishint of Prophet Mubammad and his Companions 
which even today is still presented as the “Golden Era’ of Islam by reformers and 
Islamists alike. Still, Sordsh commits the same sin as all Muslim reformers and 
Islamists in essentializing Islam, advocating the separation of “the fundamental 
from the tangential and accidental." 

At a more practical level, all this makes Sorish a critical thinker whose 
moderate ideas are in sharp contrast with the more radical views that dominate 
contemporary Iran. In particular, his critical stance toward "West Toxication"” 
(gharb zadegi), which either rejects the West wholesale or tries to imitate it 
blindly, and the importance he attaches to cultural allegiances with the aim 
of claiming for Iranians an identity anchored in tradition (nationalism Islam), 
although dynamic and supple enough to be engaged in a fruitful dialogue with 
the world in general, do not endear him to the Iranian clerical establishment. 
Indeed, Sordsh does not flinch from desenbing it as “a government without 
theory and doctrine.’ How much these ideas can influence some of its more 
flexible and adaptable members or can become the basis of an alternative 
political platform is difficult to say, 


ISLAMIC REFORMISM AS A POLITICAL MOVEMENT 


How successful Islamic reformism has been in helping Muslim societies to 
manage Western influence in ways harmonious with Islamic tradition is a rather 
misleading question, for two reasons. Fast, it presupposes an isomorphic presence 
of Islamic reformist in different societies and an uneritical approach to Islamic 
tradition that completely disregards local conditions and the particularities of 
distinct ational political histories. Second, it presupposes a well-organized 
reformist popular movement with well-articulated theoretical positions delineat- 
ing a well-defined terrain of differences which could be dealt with by the 
promulgation of specific policies. 

Most of these factors are not, and cannot be, accounted for. What could be 
discussed instead, but again only superficially, is the impact of Islamic reformist 
central ideas and concepts on the political discourse of Muslim societies. Properly 
speaking, this project belongs to the field of political science rather than to the 
field of social anthropology (although political anthropology would have much 
to offer had the ground been prepared through detailed ethnographic studies 
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in different Middle Eastern societies, an element that today is altogether absent). 
This being the case, in the present context only some tentative generalizations 
can be offered. 

To start with, it should be observed that Islamic reformism did not dominate, 
either ideologically or politically, the fight against colonialism, That fight was 
successfully conducted in conditions arising from the political realities pro- 
duced by the collapse of the Ottoman Empire and the two world wars and 
by forces which approached Islam as part of an Arabist nanonalist history, i.e, 
as a dimension of the Arab sociocultural heritage and as “the most eloquent 
expression of its genius.’ With the gaining of independence in the 1950s and 
1960s, Islamic reformism and Islami¢ discourse in general receded further into 
the background, Ieaving the nationalists to dominate the political field wntil 
the 1970s, After that, encouraged by government failures and crumbling living 
standards in a perceived environment of increasingly assertive Western pre~ 
dominance, Islam was reintroduced in the 1980 mainly in the guise of Islamism, 
the cousin so to speak of reformist Islam 

From another perspective, Muslim reformists, especially of the earlier period, 
Were among the fist to try to make Muslim populations ~ mainly the middle 
classes and members of che bureaucracy — more aware of their own history 
and tradition in Islamic terms, thus putting a face, one out of many, to their 
differences from the West. At the same time, Muslim reformers have never 
stopped arguing that taking refuge in past glories is not an answer to con- 
temporary problems and that the discursive character of the Islamic tradition 
has to be openly acknowledged so as to include whatever the West may have 
to offer, In this way, Muslim reformers have been and continue to be, the 
main representatives of the Islamic discursive tradition which sees the West 
as an opportunity, not as a threat. Lastly, it must not be forgotten that the 
carly Muslim reformers were among the fist to introduce into the political 
discourse of the Middle Eastem and North African Islanie societies concepts 
such as democracy, citizenship, and human rights articulated in what they saw 
as “traditional” Islamic discourse, In that sense, Islamic reform was instrumental 
in the exploration of the ew space that modernization opened up in the 
colonized Middle East and North Africa, and in the reordenng. of social life, 
what Asad calls “a new moral landscape.’ 

At the same time, it is evident that Islamic reformism has always been more 
of an intellectual trend with important political ramifications, rather than a 
fully fledged political movement addressing its message to the upper and middle 
classes who could envisage themselves as self-governing citizens and autonomous 
subjects. As such, reformism has not managed to. come to grips with everyday 
practical difficulties, except in a fragmented manner, for example in education 
and the judiciary, and even there it has produced recommendations that have 
been assimilated by the secularizing modemity of the state. Most of its otherwise 
brilliant thinkers have been unable to produce either a new comprehensive 
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theology in the context of modernity or a new and dynamic legal framework 
for Islamic law. Correspondingly, at the level of political practice we cannot 
talk about a reformist movement with an organized leadership and popular 
base; we cannot even talk about reformist mosques, that is mosques where the 
Friday noon khutba can be seen as part of « wider program of political agitation 
comparable to that of Islamist groups. 

As itis, Islamic reformism has been flourishing among intellectuals, academics, 
political analysts, writers, and bureaucrats, The cases of the three contemporary 
reformers mentioned earlier show this very clearly, as well as the views of other 
Middle Eastern intellectuals who have offered comments on the subject. For 
example, in a discussion on human rights in the Middle East between Dwyer, 
a profesor of law at Cairo University, and ex-minister Gamil Abii al-Magd 
it is maintained that contemporary Egyptian reformers do not belong to any 
specific organization, but constitute an ad hoc group of people with simular ideas 
who work on the same issues and consult cach other's publications.” Indeed, 
as the editor-in-chief of al-Sha'b newspaper, ‘Adil Husayn, said to Dwyer in 
another interview, the problem is not so much that Muslim reformers are not 
in a position to give the right answers, but that they are unable to form the right 
questions." 

Consequently, it should perhaps also be mentioned that Islamic reformism: 
has often become a weapon in the hands of politicians, some of whom may 
initially have had an organic relationship with it before political realities guided 
them elsewhere. Thus, besides those who followed « university career, many 
“successors” of the leaders of early twenticth-century Islamic reformism, such 
as Sa'd Zaghlil, Taha Hwayn, and Muhammad ‘Al Jinnib, became secular 
nationalists, but obviously showed some sympathy for Islamic reformism ideo 
logical positions. Known as “the father of all Egyptians”, Sa'd Zaghlil was the 
‘embodiment of Egyptian national emancipation until his death in 1927." Taha 
Hlusayn was accused of apostasy by Rashid Ridi and the conservative ‘wlama’ 
of al-Azhar for his 1926 book On Pre-Islamic Poetry.” His efforts to seculanze 
Egyptian history has been continued by a younger generation of intellectuals, 
such as ‘Abd al-Rahmin al-Shargiwi. Lastly, Muhammad ‘Al Jinnah became 
effectively the founder of the state of Pakistan 








ISLAMIC REFORMISM AS AN 
INTELLECTUAL/PHILOSOPHICAL TREND 


Most critical reviews of Islamic reformism discuss whether the ideas of the 
first reformists, such as Jamal al-Din al-Afghint and Muhammad 'Abduh, were 
based on firm philosophical foundations or on an array of concepts from Islamic 
discourse as well as from Western philosophical traditions that had been utilized 
in an expedient and politically opportunistic manner. To my knowledge, one 
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‘of the most concise and well-argued critiques of Islamic reformism has been 
put forward by the Syrian-born philosopher and sociologist Aziz al-Azmeh. 

‘As al-Azmeh argues, when Islamic reformism emerged in the lands of the 
Ottoman Empire its aim was to salvage “the intellectual credibility of the Koran 
and other foundational texts” and to adopt “the inevitable tropes and values 
of modemity.”* Accepting the principles of Western evolutionism, Muslim 
reformers suggested that religion follows the laws of human evolution because 
man is “by nature a rational and a religious animal." This allowed them to 
make a direct connection between religion and utility that had clear political 
implications. For example, al-Afghini argued that religious solidarity provides 
society with “unanimity, unity of direction and demand of victory over those 
who contest it." This led him to assert that on the basis of their shared Islamic 
tradition Muslims compase a “Muslim nation” which can successfully withstand 
European cultural, economic, and political assaults." 

So religion is not only important in a transcendental manner; it is also useful 
as a weapon in the field of politics. Bur of all religions, al-Afghini continued, 
the most effective one in pushing the faithful down the road of moderation, 
trust, and truthfulness ~ the three basic truths that all true religions teach or, in 
other words, the best suited to provide a crue and hence useful experiential 
framework for moral agents ~ is Islam because at is the only religion that fully 
accepts God's absolutely transcendental nature and human rationality. 

However, for al-Afghini and for the rest of Muslim reformers up to the 
present day, the faithful have distorted the “real” meaning, of Islam through 
the adoption of tagitd, ic. the blind iautation and unquestioning acceptance of 
the existing doctrines, and through the incorporation of non-Islamie practices 
and beliefs, stich as the cule of the saints. The only way to correct this would 
be the reopening of the “gate of ijtihid."” Only this could guarantee a “true 
return" to the fundamental principles of religion (ui al-din) in a spinit of 
renewal (tajdid) and reformation ((slah) that would allow Muslims to hope for 
a better future, 

According to al-Azmeh, this line of reasoning is unsound, He argues that 
Ismic reformism conceptualizes its own version of Islam as normative Islam 
Which then opens to interpretations according to the principle of general utility;” 
this is how we should understand the reformers’ call for reopening the "gate of 
ijtihad.” This call for textual reinterpretation is problematic because it disregards 
the historical context in which the original texts and the traditions of the first 
Muslims that have been accorded normative status were formulated; or, to be 
more accurate, it disregards ail historical context, thus making Islam amenable 
to every context. So in the reformist discourse the normative and the pragmatic 
are conjoined in a manner that enables actors to move to and fro according 
to their own political purposes. As a result, the logic of worldly rationality and 
the rationality of Islamic law — to which a purported universality has been 
attributed ~ are amalgamated, transforming the Islamic law into a “metaphor for 
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legality."*' But who is to guarantee the validity of this translation and inter 
pretation except the very people who advocate it? As al-Azmeh writes, 


There is therefore no justification in reason or in history for this translation, nor 
any credibility for it, except its being based on an exclusive normative status 
given wo a name — Islam — which is represented by an absolutely normative 
source, that is, the Koran and the carly period of Islam and on the desire to 
impose meanings on it that indicate modernity . .. With this, history is ensnared: 
it is supposed to contain modernity, Modernity 3 alo ensnared, by assuming its 
correspondence with that supposed past. 


So for al-Azmeh the basic problem of Islamic reformism lies in its ahistorical and 
philosophically untenable nomination of a particular interpretation of Islamic 
tradition as normative and its investment with characteristics of modemity 

This is not the view taken by historian Omnia Shakry in her study on early 
cwentieth-century Egyptian women set on the path to modemity, especially in 
relation to the upbringing of children, Shakey’s work is of particular importance 
because it focuses on Egypt of the 1900s, that is on a country and a period 
When Islamic reformism was particularly strong, and on a subject which was at 
the heart of the modernizing project. Here I shall not refer to the rich material 
‘on the ways in which Egyptian reformers debated the character of mothering and 
child-rearing, trying to infuse it with a modernist ethos, but on the theoretical 
underpinnings of their debate. Based on Asad’s understanding of Islam as a 
discursive tradition, Shakry argues that, instead of secing Islamic reformism as 
an effort to bring together Islamic tradition and a particular type of Western 
modemism, we could see it “as part of an Islamic discursive tradition . . . [and as 
an] attempt to formulate an Islamic modern." This view. Shakry maintains, 
is in accord with a mode of historical consciousness which has always been 
present in Islamic tradition and which works around the concepts of decline 
(inhiat) and reform (isla), renewal (tajdid) and revivification (ihyi)."* Being 
formulated and enacted within historical time, this tradition of tajdid-ishih 
does not seek to re-create a glorious past as imagined by the reformers, but 
to introduce definitive policies that “reflect historical specificities of time and 
place.”*S So what Shakry is actually suggesting about Islamic reformism is what 
T meant when I argued that at a more general level the wmma itself can be seen 
as that transhistorical subjece toward which God’ transcendental Truth is 
addressed, creating it out of nothing, a subject historically obliged to transform 
this Truth in lived experience, in every case according to the exigencies of 
the particular historical conditions. For Muslims in general, and for Muslim 
reformers in particular, this is their duty in this world. 

Shakry’s view of Islamic reformism is of particular importance because it 
shows that a fele need for change in early twentieth-century Egypt did not 
derive from the West, nor did it take its particular form through imitation, 
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Rather, it came from within society itself and was expressed in terms of Islamic 
tradition as a historically specific effort to create an Islamic modernity. Shakry’s 
analysis demonstrates two points: first, that despite its elitist intellectualism, 





the reformers’ reading of the situation was more or less correct and addressed 
teal social problems, needs, and dilemmas, Second, that the Egyptian reformers 
did adopt concepts such as “progress” and “social backwardness" from the early 
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Islamism: A General Overview 


During the last ewo decades or so Islamism, preliminarily defined as a particular 
form of Islamic assertiveness with clearly visible political traits and sometimes 
explosive methods, has become one of the most easily recognizable terms in 
the Western world, It has also become equally infamous through its direct 
association with violence and its alleged relation to cultural backwardness, 
Significantly, in the post-9/11 era of the so-called "War against Terror,” Islamism 
has been often presented as the most dominant intellectual and political trend 
within Islamic tradition in terms of a pathogeny, as if it were a sociocultural 
malaise that has afllicted Islamic societies and now threatens the whole world. 
Indeed, medical language has been liberally applied by those who agonize about 
whether fslamisn will “spread” throughout the Muslim world, “contaminating” 
even those Islamic societies such as Jordan or Tunisia which many conumentators 
call "modern," or whether it will “affece” the Muslim immigrant communities 
of Europe. Especially in the West, then, but increasingly among the elites of 
most Muslim societies too, Islamism is seen as a cancer that should be treated 
urgently and drastically. 

Tn this chapter 1 present the conceptual framework within which Islamist 
groups articulate their discourse. In the following chapter 1 shall concentrate 
on a small number of topics which differentiate between the groups. This 
formulation enables me to consider together a variety of groups, organizations, 
and individuals without obliterating the differences between them 





TERMINOLOGY 


Among Western commentators and scholars, Islamism came into prominence 
after the 1979 Iranian revolution. Since then it has been described by a variety 
of terms such as Islamic extremism or militancy, Islamic resurgence or revival, 
political slam or Islamic fundamentalism. All these terms are more or less unsuit- 
able for describing the phenomenon, as they are either emotionally loaded 
oversimplifications oF are based on questionable socio-political assumptions. 
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Extremists and Militants 


Thus, “Islamic extremism’ or “militancy” point almost exclusively to violence, 
fanaticism, and terrorist acts as the sociological traits of Islamism par excellence, 
obfuscating everything else. Certainly, violence — spectacular violence, to be 
more precise ~ is often used by members of certain Islamist organizations, but 
as a rule the majority are engaged in peacefull activities, such as humanitarian 
aid (zakit in practice), education, and health services, as well as the Muslim 
equivalent of “pastoral care.” But even when violence is used extensively, this 
imiust be analyzed in political terms rather than demonized as mindless bloodlust. 
History demonstrates that yesterday's “terrorists” or “rebels” can be tomorrow's 
political interlocutor. 


Resurgence and Revival 


Terms implying “resurgence” or “revival” are also inappropriate if they allude 
to an alleged state of collective passivity which has been now disturbed some= 
how by the concerted act of Muslim activists.” At the same time, though, we 
have seen that throughout Islamic history the concept of renewal (taidid) has 
been used by the actors themselves in their discourse on socio-political move- 
ments and intellectual trends. Revival, then, or neo-revival, can be a useful term 
if it refers to a demand with a long history springing from within the Islamic 
discourse, a demand which seeks to act as a bridge between the past and the 
present and to reconcile current realities with the stipulations of the Islamic 
vision,” In that sense, contemporary Islamism is but a phase of an old historical 
movement, not a new phenomenon, 





Political Islam 


As for “political Islim,"* this term too is problematic if it implies that in the 
Islamic tradition religion and polities constitute in principle two distinict realities 
and spheres of social practice in the same manner as in modern established 
Christianity and, by extension, in today’s secularized world. Given the history 
of this distinetion in the West, it is evident that political Islam represents. an 
aberration, an undesirable contamination of politics with religion — rather 
than vice versa ~ which can only foster fanaticism and violence. Moreover, 
the term has an evolutionist ring in it, as it describes an allegedly unhealthy 
situation over which Western societies prevailed long ago on their way towards 
reat 

All these things do not mean that in Islamic tradition there is no distinction 
between religion and politics as such. Ishimic law does distinguish between 
‘ihédat, referring to the eternal and immutable obligations of humans towards 
God, and mu'dmalit, referring to relations between humans and more specifically 
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to what could be called civil transactions. As part of human history, the latter 
can be modified in accordance with the prevailing social conditions, but in 
ways that obey the principles of Islamic law which reflect the eternal will 
of God, even if this is only at the level of ideology. In other words, any 
distinction between religious and non-religious affairs that one could envisage 
in the context of social life and political practice of Islamic societies does not 
presuppose “the negation of man as worshiping being, as homo adonins: the one 
for whom worship 1s the essential act which both ‘posits’ his humanity and 
fulfils ie"* that constitutes the essence of secularism. It can be argued, then, 
that the integrative character of Islamic tradition is based upon the rejection of 
a distinction between religion and state* oF upon the programmatic rejection of 
secularization." 


Fundamentalism 


Equally problematic is the term “Islamic fundamentalism,” which routinely has 
negative connotations.’ The term itself 4s a loan from the American Protestant 
Evangelical movement, which I find utterly different from Islamism," To restore 
a degree of clarity, then, to a point of great political import that is generally 
accepted out of habit rather than thoughtful consideration, I shall dwell on the 
matter in some derail. 

‘As a matter of fact, Protestant fundamentalism — especially in the USA, 
which provides us with the prototype version of the phenomenon = works as 
a double act. At one level, it could be argued that it focuses on the strength~ 
ening of personal faith (something, that leads to the rebirth, in the sense of 
restoration, of the person through the radical reformulation of individual 
consciousness) and neglects the restructuring of the social order." At another 
Jevel, though, a closer look would reveal that Christian fundamentalism does 
encourage the restructuring of social order as it promotes specific policies and 
fosters a wider social ethos characteristic of the vision it serves. Especially in 
the USA, this is done through the implicit equation of the individual values 
of the born-again believer with “American values,” which are then presented 
as universal." 

However, such a restructuring of the social order does not constitute the 
ultimate aim of Christian fundamentalism, The latter can be identified at the 
apocalyptic level as the participation of all “true” believers in the final victory 
‘of God and the establishment of a new cosmic order, We are thus faced 
with a contradiction situated at the epistemological foundations of Christian 
fundamentalism. 

On the one hand, we have the notions of individualism ~ “true” believers are 
saved as individuals, not as church members, so hence the stress on a private 
rather than personal relation with Christ despite the considerable pastoral work 
that Evangelical Christians are proud of = and a fire (i.e. market) economy, the 
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privileged topos for the structuring of autonomous individuals responding 
to the operations of the spirit. On the other hand, we have an instrumentalist 
apptoach towards the state stemming from a particular reading of the American 
Founding Fathers and from an implicit identification of America with the 
“City on the Hill” or with “New Jerusalem.”” 

This contradiction can be resolved only at the apocalyptical level with the 
millenarian destruction of the current order and the establishment of a para- 
dise of autonomous individuals. Significantly. and this is a further issue, this 
affinity between fundamentalism and neo-conservatism affords fundamentalism 
a vantage point within the secular franework of the globalization process. 
This is sociologically curious but theologically explicable. Nonetheless, given 
the enormous economic interests and missionary zeal of many fundamentalist 
organizations, it makes the whole affair even more volatile politically. The 
gradual elevation of “terror” “into the hidden universal equivalent of all social 
evils" and of Ussima bin Laden into the looked-for “new militant figure“? 
is its latest and more extreme manifestation 

All this is in contradistinetion to Islamism." First, individual aspirations and 
personal behavior are subordinated to the strictures of a (supposedly) well~ 
defined legal and political framework within which the wmma ought to function 
Sccond, despite the belief in an apocalyptic telos, the main concern is with the 
here and now, with history. Divine will and human condition both call for the 
establishment of functioning Ishmic states, thus banishing apocalypse almost 
entirely from view, All that matters is the present, which should be molded 
according to a vision of what there was, the seventh-century Madinan state of 
Prophet Muhammad. Ac that time, the Muslim kingdom of God was established 
contemporary believers are enjoined to reconstitute it, not by returning to st, 
but by applying its principles in the modern world." 

This being the case, I cannot agree with Roy's otherwise very interesting 
analysis on Islamism and neo-fundamentalism, as he calls it, which is basically 
concemed with understandings of Islamism in the West and through the 
Internet, When he claims “What is Islam? The answer has to be individual, 
hot so much in terms of elaborating new theoretical answers ... but in termns 
of self-appropriation of the answer” and “[t}he self is the truth; faith, not 
religion, is the truth”, he is being inaccurate. There are, of course, such 
instances within the wide Islamic world, but theologically and sociologic~ 
ally they do not reflect Islamism. As he himself writes, Roy rests his case 
on phenomenological similarities between revivalist movements, such as anti- 
intellectualism, and “a religious consumerism applied to the supermarkets of 
Faith.” But while this is so for Protestant charismatic movements and for 
certain representations of Roman Catholicism, they mean different things 
in the case of Islamism, whose followers, even when they reside in the Afghan 
wilderness or the dark recesses of the World Wide Web, see themselves as 
members of the wnma, the Community of Believers, which they wish to 
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defend against infidels and apostates. Not to put too fine a point on it, Islamist 
movements of all kinds represent in that sense a protest rather than a Protestant 
type movement. 

It is not with bom-again Protestant fundamentalists that Islamists should 
be compared. Rather, they should be likened to the fourth-century monastic 
movement, whose adherents sought refuge in the Desert (literally and meta- 
phorically) in order to save the (Christian Byzantine) Empire, Although the 
monks and nuns “left society” and its temptations, they took “society” with 
them in order to change it. To a certain degree, this holds truc for contem- 
porary monastics as well, For such people, individualism is a heresy and history 
is where the Kingdom of God makes its presence felt until it impregnates 
it with grace, thus restoring its tue nature. Although Muslim eschatological 
icons do not feature widely in Islamist discourse, they are present in the 
hope of establishing a truc Islamic state in the here and now. For Ilamists, 
the eminently social vision of an all-embracing wnma is an acutely historical 
strategic target 

For the same reason, one should distinguish between Islamism and 
millenarianism,”” a not so distant cousin of fundamentalism, although the two 
share some characteristics such as equality, homogeneity, the maximization of 
religious, as opposed to secular, attitudes and behavior, and acceptance of pain 
and suffering even to the point of undergoing martyrdom, Strictly speaking. 
the archetypal trait of all millenarian movements is not simply the negation of 
the present order of things in favor of another one that is mandated by God(s) 
or the ancestors, but the repudiation of all order thar proceeds foom within the realm 
of human praxis. This, as we saw, is not the ease with Islamism whose political 
vision is very much this-worldly. 


ISLAMIST DISCOURSE: AN OVERVIEW 


It would now be pertinent to present a general outline of Ishumist discourse and 
of the way this has been received by some Westen commentators, especially 
in relation to Wester modemity, before moving to a more detailed discussion 
in the following sections. 


Principles 


Inspired by the seventh-century Madinan polity headed by the Prophet him- 
self, Islamists argue that every single believer and the society as a whole should 
follow exclusively and with no deviation God’s will as expressed once and for 
all in the Qur’in. This means three things: first, Islami cannot and should not 
accommodate historical changes, like those discussed by the Muslim reformers 
We encountered in the previous chapter. It must remain in its pristine and 
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allegedly “authentic” form of its frst days, when the Prophet and his immediate 
companions were still alive. Second, Islamic injunetions, such as those con- 
nected with the five pillars or those associated with the punishments for crime 
stipulated by Islamic law, should be actively enforced at the social level, And 
third, each Muslim socicty should be headed by a government which derives 
its legitimacy solely from the fact that it applies Islamic law to all facets of social 
and individual hte. 

In this vision the state is the ultimate expression of the collective will of 
the wmma, the imagined Community of Behevers, as this is realized at every 
historical moment through discursive practices sanctioned by Islamic tradi- 
tion. An Islamic society, then, should be nothing Jess than an Islamic state 
exclusively govemed by Islamic law, which Islamists understand as a closed 
and well-articulated system of unalterable legal rules." Members of this state 
are not autonomous individuals and free cinzens in the European Enlighten- 
ment tradition, but subjects of God under the sovereign power of His law and 
members of the Community of Believers which they should never endanger 
by their own individual acts. That is why leaving the fold of Islam through 
conversion to another religion or through unbelief (a woolly term open to 
abuse) is considered a crime (apostasy) in theory punishable by death,"” 

Thus defined, the members of this ideal Islamic society have nevertheless an 
important prerogative-cum-obligation: they are expected to rise against their 
government if the latter does not uphold Islamic law and acts in ways openly 
inimical to the principles of Islam, How this is agreed upon on a particular 
oceasion is part of the ongoing struggle for the production of “orthodoxy” that 
affects the whole realm of Islamic discourse. Taking into account that, except 
in fran, Afghanistan under the Talibin, the Sudan and Turkey, Islamists have 
hever come to power, this prerogative takes the form of minority political 
struggle, sometimes violent but more often communitarian and ideological. 








Proposed Policies 


Conceming the importance of the Qur'an and its binding character in relation 
to social reality, such views do not differ substantially from those held by the 
majority of Muslims. Where Islamists differ is in the practical application of all 
this, especially in taking seriously their vision as a practical guide for everyday 
behavior and in holding the rulers and their allies personally liable for any 
presumed misapplication of the holy writ on penalty of deposition or, for the 
most extreme, death, 

Indeed, in varying degrees many Middle Easterners do consider their govern 
ments to be inefficient, corrupt, and insincere in their Islamic beliefs, and 
do regard the West as an opponent of Islam in a generalized and ill-defined 
manner that is focused on specific US and European views on Palestine, Iraq, 
and elsewhere. Islanusts, though, remaining rigidly steadfast in the purity of their 
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vision, actively accuse their governments of being apostates and unbelievers 
who have sold out to the Americans and the West in general and are acting 
in unison with the Israeli state.” For them, to remove such governments and 
to combat their perceived patrons and allies is not only an appropriate political 
option; it is a religious duty. Hence the violence perpetrated by the most 
extreme Islamist elements against government targets and all the perceived 
enemies of Islam. Two classic examples, an internal and an external one, are 
the 1981 assassination of Egyptisn President Anwar Sadat, who had made 
peace with Israel,” and the 9/11 terrorist attacks in the US for its role im the 
Middle East. 

But violence reflects only a tiny minority of Islamist activities. The main 
policy option of Islamism in all its organized forms, whether political parties, 
professional associations, or cultural organizations, 1s to promote a vision of 
an Islamic modernity through a “call to Islam" (da'us al-Islimiyya), As will be 
seen in detail later, this process endeavors to make Islam, as understood by the 
Islamists, more visible in everyday life mainly through preaching, advancing 
an Islamic public awareness, assisting the poor, promoting an Islamic code of 
dress (especially for women), and organizing seminary, talks, and discussions on 
spiritual subjects and current affairs. The end result of da'wst and the strategic 
aim of the movement is what has been called "Islamization from below.” 

‘At this point, it is important to remember that “Islamization from below" 
may very well be actively promoted by Islamist organizations, but it operates 
within the parameters of a more diffused, almost vague but certainly strongly 
felt, sociocultural current that has been sweeping the middle and lower classes, 
Yearning for a “recurn™ to an “authentic” Arab Islamic culture in the face 
of growing political and economic uncertainties, this inchoate sensation that 
drives people to pay closer attention to their religion and/or tradition, acquires 
increasingly more ideological coherence through the more concrete politics of 
the “Islamization from below” process. In this manner, this diffused popular 
current becomes progressively part of a specifically Islamist imaginary regime 
and the fantasies by which i is accompanied. In other words, the Islamist 
iovement provides in a concrete and easily digestible form a political platform 
and a venue for concerted action on what many people do feel anyhow, but 
in a less distinct manner.” This point is significant for three reasons. First, 
it explains how culturally conservative segments of the population can often 
become fellow travelers of the Islamists without necessarily adopting their 
specitic political strategies. Second, it demonstrates that the Islamist message is 
‘vague enough to include the variety of positions that occupy the conservative 
end of the spectrum. Third, it shows how the Islamist discourse on Iam con- 
structs versions of Islam which are equally estentialized and “orientalistic” as 
those of their political adversaries and which owe much of their programmatic 
coherence to an unacknowledged adoption of Western modemistic elements. 
T shall return to this later in the chapter in relation to women’s issues. 
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Struggling with Western Modernity 


The roots of the Islamists’ cunent ideological positions can be found in the 
recent history of their societies. According to them, Muslim societies fell victims 
to colonialism not because they were abandoned by God, but because they 
had distanced chemselves from Him in an ungodly effort to imitate the West, 
After the end of colonialism, the various national governments which have 
taken over have followed more or less the same path. Not only have they not 
“returned” co God, but they have tried to enforce systems based on alien, ie. 
Wester, ideas such as democracy, socialism, the secularization of society, @ 
market economy, and consumensitt. The "proof™ that all this has not worked 
is the fact that poverty has soared, social inequalities have become even more 
pronounced, corruption and moral degradation are the order of the day, 
Muslim solidarity has been severely eroded, and the Muslim world has been 
repeatedly attacked by the infidels im Iraq, Afghanistan, Palestine, Kashmir, 
Chechnya, Bosnia ~ and all this despite the “blessing” of the black gold which 
flows abundandly in many Middle Eastern and North Affican countries, 

This picture has made many scholars in the West approach Islamism as 
4 reaction of sections of the Islamic Community of Believers to what ean be 
called “the failure of the modemization process,” which has allegedly led 
Islamic societies to the protracted socio-economic and political stagnation they 
are currently experiencing. This position appears to be further supported by 
the fact that Islamism has mnany adherents among the lower middle classes who 
often hold university oF college degrees, but cannot translate their qualifications 
into economic advancement and upward social mobility.” 

“The failure of the modemization process” argument may explain part of 
Islamism’s appeal among certain segments of the lower middle classes in the 
big urban centers. I¢ does not, however, allow us to see the more general 
picture as it severs Islamist discourse from its theological foundations and 
historical antecedents ~ what I called in the previous chapter “the ever-present 
isl-tajdid tendency” = advancing a rather shallow ideological and economistic/ 
utilitarian position based on problematic assumptions 

What we are told in effect is: “Had the Islamic Middle East been modernized, 
the ‘problem’ of Islamism would not have been encountered,” According to 
this view, “the failure of the modernization process” is related to the absence 
from the Muslim world of an equivalent of the Enlightenment, which would 
have relegated religion to its “natural” place, the private domain, just as has 
supposedly happened in the West. But for unclear reasons, the argument con- 
tinues, this did not happen. Islam has clung to the center of people's experiential 
horizons, thus making it impossible to expect the emergence in the Middle 
East of the notion of post-Enlightenment citizenship and all that comes with 
it,” In this bleak picture, an allegedly “reactionary” ideology fostering irrational 
religious violence complicates an already “intractable problem.” 
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Though such views are not always openly articulated by the proponents 
of “the failure of the modernization process” argument, they are nonetheless 
its logical outcome as well as a proof of its untenability. Simply put, the 
whole argument is unashamedly evolutionist and ethnocentne, taking Western 
modemity as the opposite of madition, as a synonym of seculanization, and as 
the only system that can ensure economic prosperity, political stability, and 
social peace in the world.” 

But tradition is neither static nor opposed to modernity. As has been con- 
sistently maintained throughout the present work, Islam isa discursive tradition 
precisely because Islamic discourse is dynamic, fluid, and ever-transforming 
within the parameters of a highly political ongoing project of producing 
“orthodoxy” through the interminable reinterpretation and re-evaluation of 
texts and practices. To view tradition otherwise would simply be to associate it 
with stagnation. Especially in the context of the present discussion, the emerg- 
ing picture would be that of an irrational non-Westem world of religious 
fanaticism, fettered by the weight of tradition, while social change-cum-progress 
can come only from the West, 

Such views are not only sociologically mistaken; they are also politically 
questionable, especially in the current political climate. ‘The present economic 
recession and political corruption in the Middle East should not be seen as 
symptoms of “the failure of the modermzation process” Rather, they should 
be seen as effects of the long-term and systematic dislocation by colonialism 
and neo-colonialism of relatively well-integrated systems of values that gave 
meaning to locally held world conceptions, the profound disturbance of 
everyday life, the crumbling of all political structures, the near total destruction 
of the checks and balances of local systems of government, as well as of the 
superficial and mechanistic application of certain Western models by successive 
post-colonial regimes which, with precious few exceptions, appear to have 
been promoting their own interests. In reality, even when the rule of law, 
citizenship, and secular nationalism, democracy elf, socialism and/or the 
market economy are (thetorically) espoused, this is not necessarily because they 
are recognized as genuine popular demands, but because they can serve other- 
wise authoritarian regimes and corrupt oligarchies as badges of an ill-conceived 
and window-dressing progressivism. This is what causes popular discontent 
that may lead to terrorist activities when other legitimate means of mainstream 
political expression are prohibited. 

‘This brings us to the importance of local conditions. Having the clegance 
of most generalizations, presuming to offer neat answers to difficult questions, 
“the failure of the modernization process” argument disregards the complexity 
of local conditions which often run counter to its premises. For example, it 
would be inaccurate to suggest that the hugely popular and well-organized 
Lebanese and Palestinian Islamust organizations Hizb Allah, HAMAS, and Islamic 
Jihad antagonize the people’s nationalist feelings and desire for meaningful 
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sovereignty or that they can be seen as a direct result of an encroaching 
secularization of society. Rather, the emergence and increasing popularity of 
Islamists in the area are directly associated with factors such as the Israeli 
occupation, the inability of the sationalist movement at particular historical 
moments to articulate credible alternatives, the divide-and-rule practices of 
Israeli policy, the inherently fractious nature of the Islamist movement itself, the 
involvement of foreign powers such as Iran, Syria, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan, as 
well as the local repercussions of important regional developments such the 
1979 Iranian revolution and Afghan resistance to the Soviets in the 1980s, the 
1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon and the ensuing Palestinian massacres and 
the 1987 Palestinian uprising. All this has offered Islamists an opportunity to 
spread their influence to the wider population despite their violently "Stalinist" 
methods.” The same kind of analysis would allow us to study the popularity of 
Islamism in Egypt, the Sudan, Algena, and other Arab Muslim countries of the 
area. 

Following this logic, we can still maintain that economic stagnation and 
political corruption are contributing to the popularity of Islamists in its current 
form, but only in so far as the movement in all its local forms portrays foreign 
‘occupation, corruption, cronyism, absolutism, and state-sponsored terrorism 
as noneIslamic viees, which, in a sense, they are in the same way as they are un- 
Christian and non-democratic, As for the complicity of the West in all this, at 
the level of politics it is an observation repeatedly made by numerous Western 
and non-Westem commentators and current affairs analysts, while at the level 
of principles ~ 1.¢. how far can capitalism at its current stage be reconciled with 
Islamic, or indeed with Christian, values ~ it is an issue debated by equally 
numerous social scientists, philosophers, and theologians. 

Having said that, one is tempted to suggest that, in the end, the role of 
the West in the current emergence of Islamism in general and of terrorist 
activities in the mame of Islam in particular ies not so much in its direct 
political subjugation and economic exploitation of the Middle East, the Muslim 
world, the Arabs, the Third World, the Other, or whichever historical sub 
ject we choose to elect. Rather, it lies in a Western philosophical certainty 
in positing quite effectively as universal its on» Truth and — pace Evangelical 
Protestantism, which has been woven into the very fabric of Western mod- 
emnity, perhaps at the cost of its own otherwise transcendental nature ~ its 
belief in infinite material progress in a secular world. At this point, Ziauddin 
Sardar is close to the mark when he writes that “[tjhe key difference between 
the west and the rest is that non-western cultures comprehend humanity 
primarily in terms of its limitations, its finiteness.” Such attitudes on the 
part of the West are found arrogant by many Muslims in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 

To conclude then this section, in its present fonn Islamism has been empowered 
by adverse international, regional, and local socio-political developments 
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experienced within a context of prolonged economic stagnation and endemic 
political corruption that afflicts Middle Eastern societies. On top of this, it 
has also been empowered by what is seen as Western arrogance in forcing its 
own conception of the world to be recognized as the only valid one. All other 
alternatives, especially those claiming religious status, can exist but only as such; 
as alternatives of equal significance from which autonomous individuals can 
freely choose. Bur in this way, all such alternatives, be they Christian, Muslim, 
or something else, lose their claim to eschatological finality, to expressing in 
fall and exclusively the total meaning of the world 

‘At the same time, as an enterprise for constintly redefining “orthodoxy,” 
jie, as an intellectual and activist current within the wider parameters of 
the “orthodoxy” production project, Islamism has been running throughout 
Islamic history. As a guardian of society's Ishmic morals against those per~ 
ceived to be internal and extemal foes, and as a struggle for the continual 
renewal of the Islamic vision in the time-honored tradition of iplth-tujdid, 
what we today call Ishimism has always been present. With different names 
and in different socio-political environments it has always functioned as a 
more or less comprehensive critique of existing “orthodoxy.” Thence its 
present discourse on “returning” to a “real” Ishm and reclaiming a pristine 
“authenticity.” Bur all these terms, despite the views of contemporary Islamist 
activists who give them a literal gloss, have a peculiarly modern ring, Islamists 
may talk about an “authentic” past, but they do so from the vantage point of 
4 present from which there is no escape. I shall return to this theme in the 
following pages. 


ONE OR MANY ISLAMIST MOVEMENTS 


‘The previous section gave us an overview of some of the core Ilamist tenets, 
especially in their complex relation to Western modernity. In this section, 1 
shall follow up that discussion, considering in detail the Islamist positions on 
a number of central political issues that concern all Middle Eastern societics. 
To cover more ground and highlight what I regard as the most interesting, 
areas for discussion, I have organized the material around the question of the 
ideological and organizational singleness and multiplicity of the Islamist move- 
ment. The discussion is completed in the next chapter. 

Simply put, my point of departure is Rofl’s thesis that we have one and 
at the same time many Islamist movements.” Exploring first the catholic" and 
supranational character of Islamism, I shall identify five ideological positions 
which most Islamist groups share. These positions emanate from specific and 
equally shared interpretations of the Qur'an and other theological treatises of 
the Islamist textual archive, although they may lead to a variation of tactics and 
strategies. Different considerations, such as the wider political climate or local 
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action constraints, do play a considerable role in what is actually done in the 
end. This, however, does not annul the basic ideological kinship upon which the 
catholic character of the Islamist vision and its political agenda are based. 

At the same time, there are a number of outstanding differences between 
Islamist groups that go beyond the level of tactics and the adoption of specific 
strategies and which reflect a substantial diversity of views at the level of ideo- 
logy. No doubt, their existence is related to local socio-economic and political 
conditions ach case. But | take them to be of another kind altogether from 
the differences in political praxis mentioned in the previous paragraph. Such 
differences will be explored in chapter 8, 





The Catholic and Supranational Character of Islamism 


We can identify five issues or discursive areas which can be found in all 
instances of Islamism. 


The establishment of Islamic states 


Islamism is catholic in its appeal and the nature of its vision because its central 
tenet everywhere it operates is the establishment of Islamic states in all Muslim 
societics, ic. states governed exclusively by Islamic law. However, neither the 
exact nature of such a state nor that of Islamic law itself finds all Islamists in 
agreement. Both issues are debated among organized groups and wide circles 
of sympathizers and interested members of the public from different socio- 
cultural environments and with varied historical experiences. 

Certainly, such debates are also common among the ‘wand’ religious 
scholars, but there is an all-important difference: the Islamists, especially those 
occupying prominent positions within their organizations, are not always 
graduates of Isumic schools or universities 40 they do not possess the extensive 
theological and philosophical knowledge that the legally inclined ‘wlama” of 
institutional Islam would decm appropriate. As a result, the positions they 
itline tend to be criticized for their alleged mechanistic character and lack 
of firm theological and philosophical foundations." On the positive side, as a 
rule Islamist positions are formulated int an everyday language unencumbered 
by theological and philosophical terms, thus being easily accessible to most 
people, Their secming deficiency in sophistication, with all the practical short- 
comings that implies, is compensated by their popular — some say populist — 
accessibility. One is tempted to note that one of the most intractable issues 
of Ishamic tradition, the character of an Islamic state, is transformed by Islamists 
into an everyday discussion topic among the faithful, not only among the 
‘wlama" or other doyens of the Muslim intelligentsia, but also those whom 
Asad calls “unlettered Muslims." Here we see the production of “ortho 
doxy” process in its mast “democratic” garb. 
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The approach to the West 


‘The second reason why Islamism is catholic in its appeal and the nature of its 
vision has to do with the way it relates itself to Westem discourse. In line with 
the already mentioned “authenticity” thesis, Ishamists claim that philosophically 
Islam is totally independent from Western discourse, which they understand as 
more or less uniform and homogeneous in the manner discussed in the Intro 
duction. This clim is also advanced by other non-Islamist Muslims, though not 
with the same eloquence and fervor, as it has not been expressly elevated into 
an emblematic statement carrying direct political load. And what is more, those 
whom we have called in the previous chapter Muslim reformers argue that 
the dialogue with the West at the level of ideas and practices is, if not outright 
beneficial, at least impossible to avoid, 

On closer inspection, although clamoring about Ishum’s discursive independ- 
ence, Islamists do not equate Westen discourse with modernity itself. On 
the contrary, they distinguish between modernity as a discursively independent 
framework of action that is highly conducive to the development of techno- 
logical innovation and “progress” and modernity as a discursive topos specific 
to Western societies, whose philosophical and moral implications are by and 
large inimical to religion. 

This distinction allows Islamists to argue that technological innovation 
and "progress," though intimately associated with the modern condition, can 
nonetheless be detached from their wider Western ideological context and 
be employed by Muslims for the improvement of their own societies as if they 
were mere tools. Indeed, there are some amongst them who maintain that 
many technological innovations and scientific discoveries were initially made 
by the Arabs during the first centuries of Islam or that they were mentioned 
in the Quran prior to their actual (i.e. technical) realization. In the first case, 
the West is presented as receiver of a pre-existing Arb Muslim knowledge, 
while in the second one it merely confiems pre-existing Qur‘inic wisdom. It 
is not by chance, then, that many af the most respected Islamist ideologues 
noted how important technology and science are to Muslims, so far as they do 
not divert their attention from God: typical of these are Hasan al-Banni 
(1906-49) and Sayyid Qutb (1906-66) of the Muslim Brotherhood, the 
most important and populous Islamist organization with centers in Egypt, the 
Sudan, Syria, and Jordan, as well as Mawlina Abd 'I-A'li Mawdiidi (1903-79) 
of the Jama'at-i Islinit of Pakistan. 

In the same context, it should be noted that, in addition to applied techno- 
logical knowledge. contemporary Islamists find another part of Wester science 
particularly useful for the Muslim community: modem economic theory, 
and especially international finance, whose methods and tools are extensively 
employed by Islamic banks and international financial networks all over the 
world.” his is revealing because, although in theory Islamism criticizes Western 
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capitalism (and socialism) for being a crude form of materialism, in practice it 
promotes a type of Islamic economy which can be described as “an ‘enlightened’ 
form of capitalism” or “Islamisation of capitalism.'"™ 

Islamist claims to philosophical and moral independence for Islam have been 
strongly criticized by several researchers. As it is pointed out, technological 
innovations and scientific concepts cannot be separated from their wider dis~ 
cursive context nor can they be used as free-floating “objective” tools as their 
existence is intimately connected with the particular production logic and 
organizational structures that made their appearance possible in the first place 
Furthermore, besides technological innovations and scientific concepts, Islamists 
also employ many abstract concepts which do not originate with Islam, such as 
“state,” “democracy,” “human rights,” and “the people.” According to Zubaida, 
this allows one to discem commonalities between Islamism and populist nation= 
alism, which parallel those between Islamism and enlightened capitalism that 
we noted earlier.” 

Lastly, there is a third point of criticism which will be fully discussed in 
chapter 8, but will be briefly mentioned here in order to complete the picture. 
Alongside whichever concepts it may appropriate from Western discourse, 
Islamism approaches certain issues which are at the center of its discourse, 
such as the idea of family, in a manner that implicitly owes much to Western 
philosophical ideas, especially those of the first decades of the twentieth century: 
As will be argued later, this 4 of significance not only because it demolishes 
Isamism's claims to philosophical and moral independence from Western 
discourse, but because it demonstrates that the conditions within which the 
movement itself acquired its present form have left their mark on the way it 
approaches social reality 

‘This brief consideration of the relationship between modemity and Islamism 
suggests that to describe the latter as a retrogressive form of Islam that pro 
claims a “return” to an Islamic golden past — a position advanced by many 
detractors of Ishimism in the West and elsewhere, but also by many Islamist 
intellectuals too ~ is simply not correct. We have seen that the situation is 
much more complex. On the one hand, just like many conservative Islamic 
regimes (such as those in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf shaykhdoms), Islamism 
appeats on the surface to be a fairly conservative movement in its choice both 
of texts (which, apart from the Qur'iis and the Prophetic traditions, includes an 
array of medieval theological treatises) and of ideological positions (such as 
gender relations and female dress code). On the other hand, compared with 
the same conservative regimes, Islamisin comes across as a particularly progres- 
sive and modernizing force, not only in its incorporation of technology and 
science as a means to further its political ends ~ after all, most Gulf countries 
are at the cutting edge of technological innovation, including information 
technology ~ but in the actual manner in which this is realized and in the way 
it shapes social relationships; for example, gender relationships within the 
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organizational frameworks of the Islamist movement are anything but “tradi~ 
tional” when compared with those in Saudi Arabia and the Gulf.” The appar- 
ently confusing spectacle of an ultra-modern services sector coexisting with 
the ultra-traditional” kinship arrangements that characterize Saudi Arabia is 
far from the vision of most Islamist organizations, which in any case see the 
Saudi regime as hypocritical and non-Islamic.” How far this suggests that the 
Islamist vision constitutes an Islamic modemity is difficult to say, because 
Islamists themselves do not provide any definition of such a concept. Most 
relevant discussions remain at a descriptive level and possess a rather program 
matic character which is captured in the often-used moto of “Islamizing 
modernity.” One thing is certain: just like all “returns,” Islamists’ quest for an 
“authenticity” cannot escape the coordinates of the present. 


Defining the enemy 


‘The third reason why Islamism is catholic in its appeal and the nature of its 
vision has to do with the fact that in all its versions it does battle against 
the same enemies: the West and its local allies in the Muslim world. This 
is different from the previous point, concerning independence from Western 
discourse, but it is of equal importance. As has been mentioned above in the 
Introduction, although the West is a historical cultural construction, a dynamic 
project rather than a fixed reality, it és often scen by millions of people in the 
Middle East in an essentialist and negative manner, In that respect, the pro- 
cess of globalization is understood as a concerted effort on the part of this 
monolithic and objectified West to cormupt, take over, and finally destroy 
the moral principles and organizational structures of the Islamic world. The 
standard anthropological view of globalization, that {t]he world system, rather 
than creating massive cultural homogeneity on a global scale, is replacing one 
diversity with another,” is replaced by more trenchant views of an essentialist 
nature. 

These views are clearly reflected in the statements of many Muslim leaders 
and intellectuals and are not confined to Islamist circles. Thus, the Sudanese 
ex-prime minister Sidiq al-Mahdi rejects “the West's version of modemization” 
which he equates with "Westernization,” arguing that modernization "can and 
must be divorced” from the “cultural and historical expresions” of the West."' 
Likewise, Hasan al-Turibi, the National Islamic Front leader and until recently 
strong man of the Sudan, maintains that in itself the West does not constitute 
an enemy of Islam, except in relation to specitic policies chat are designed 
against the Islamic world.” In a similar manner, Rashid al-Ghanndshi, the 
exiled leader of the Tunisian a/-Du'us political party. denounces the respect 
the West has shown toward the writer Salman Rushdie for the injurious 
manner in which he has attacked Islamic religion and traditions in his work 
Satanic Verses." Lastly, the Pakistani anthropologist Akbar Ahmed sees in the 
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establishment of a “global civilisation” the “ciumph of the West,” which he 
credits not only with expansion, bubbling with scientific ideas, economic plans, 
political ambitions, and culeural expression, but also with the death and destruc 
tion of everything non-Western, ethnocentricity, arrogance, and racism. As 
the opposite of this dark picture, Ahmed proclaims Islam a positive force with 
huge universal potential." 

Such pronouncements on the West by well-known Muslim activists and 
intellectuals, which could be easily multiplied, are part of an extensive biblio- 
graphy on the subject. The roots of this hterary output go back to the ways in 
which Muslims have depicted Europe since relatively early and is certainly not 
confined to Islamist tracts and outright denunciations of the West and every- 
thing tha this may stand for."* But of immediate interest are various studies 
and other literature on the relasionship berween Islam and the West authored 
by Islamist activists during recent decades, especially after the 1979 Iranian 
revolution; this includes republications of much earlier works which are now 
finding an expanding readership. 

The texts I am referring to can be divided into three basic categories. The 
first concerns new editions of classical (1.¢. late medieval) studies on Islamic 
law and politics, stich as chase of Ahmad Iba Hanbal (d. $55) and fbn Taymiyya 
(1263-1328)."* Some of these works have come to acquire cult status among 
members of Islamist organizations comparable to that of Marx or Mao among 
leftist intellectuals and students of the 1960s, What is interesting about such 
works, which are invariably difficult to approach if only for their bighly 
formulaic language and complex structure, is their contemporary introduc~ 
tions and textual notes, There the present-day editors ery to demonstrate the 
relevance of the mastets’ analyses to contemporary problems experienced by 
Muslims worldwide.” 

‘The second category of Islamist publications include che studies of well- 
known and highly respected Islamist intellectuals and activists, as well as those of 
Jess-known writers whore work has all the credentials of an intellectual endeavor 
with political implications.” Among the former we have Hasan al-Banni, 
Sayyid Qutb, and Mawlini Aba ‘LA’ Mawdadi, the three grand masters 
mentioned earlier in the chapter, whose works are constantly republished. They 
all refer to the West and the various ideologies associated with it in a highly 
disparaging way. For example, Mawdidi was a determined opponent of secular 
nationalism and an advocate of Islamic universalism. In his view, “Western 
civilization strikes at the very roots of that concept of ethics and culture which 
is the base of Islamic civilization . .. Islam and western civilization are like two 
boats sailing in totally opposite directions.” 

Among the lesser-known, but not necessarily less important, contemporary 
Islamist activists and thinkers we come across similar conceptualizations of the 
West and its relation to Ishm. Here the list of authors and the ways in which 
they discuss the issue could be endless. 
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‘Thus, Khursid Ahmad (1995) and Jabal Muhammad Buaben (1996) discuss 
how Western intellectuals, such as AJ. Arberry, H.A.R. Gibb, P.K. Hitt, 
W. Muir, D.S. Margoliouth, and W.M. Watt, allegedly misrepresent Islam. 
and Prophet Muhammad; while the Palestinian Ismail Bagi al-Farugi accuses 
the West of spiritual bankruptcy and of contaminating the Muslim world with 
the “despicable Western virus” of nationalism. For him the only way forward 
is that of revival and reform.” On his part, Maulana Wahiddudin Khan (1997) 
goes one step further, attempting to demonstrate Qur‘dnic superiority in com- 
parison to Western scientific and philosophical tradition. In the same vein, 
Israr Ahmad asks for the launching of a high-powered academic movement to 
effect a change in "the educated intelligentsia of the society" and Hasin Hanafi 
promotes a new social science, oceidentalism, 4s response of the colonized to 
‘Western domination,” 

Of specific interest are also the views of Islamist women activists. Thus, 
Maryam Jameelah, an American Jew converted to Islam, equates moderniza~ 
tion with Westernization, which brings in ity train evolution, relativism, and 
secularism,” and argues that the “real” purpose of Wester academic study 
of Islam is the subversion of “the Islamic cause" and the frustration “of any 
attempts for a genuine Islamic renaisance.”* Agreeing with Jameclah, the 
Egyptian Islamist $afinaz Qizim, maintains that we are now living in a “euro- 
ameri-zionist age,” which nonetheless will “fill” just like the Roman and Persian 
empires and will be succeeded by the age of Islam.” Lastly, Hiba Ra'at, who 
belongs to a younger generation of Islamist activists, accuses the West of wanton 
ness and of promoting individualism in a manner that, to a certain extent, goes 
back to the style and content of Sayyid Quyb's ideas. 

‘The third category of Islamist publications that should be considered con- 
cerns texts presenting the views of more radical groups and organizations. These 
works use the Quin, the Prophetic hadi, and classical treatises on Islamic 
Jaw and theology as foundation stones for their analyses, but on the whole their 
character is much more overtly political than intellectual, propagandistic rather 
than exploratory of ideas. They ate calls for political agitation, but not neces 
sarily for violence. Peaceful admonition blended with criticism of governments 
and elites is also propagated. 

‘Such publications, already mentioned in the context of our discussion of 
religious merchandise in chapter 3, can take the form of longer or shorter books, 
brochures, leaflets, or pamphlets. Some of them discuss current issues and 
concems of the Muslim community, such as Palestine, fraq, and Afghanistan, 
while others are republications of older material and deal with more general, 
but, in the eyes of many, equally pressing issues, such as the establishment of 
Islamic states. 

‘This type of material is usually sold or distributed in bookshops, kiosks, mar- 
kets, study-centers, party offices, universities, Quranic schools, and mosques, as 
well as on the Internet. At the same time, their availability seems to be directly 
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related to the general political climate and freedom of the press, as their content 
is invariably critical of the powers that be and revolutionary in its intentions, 
Often, it is easier to find such material, written in English, in London than 
in Cairo or Khartoum, although in the current political chmate such material 
may be in short supply almost everywhere. As before, the examples that follow 
are indicative. 

Arguably, one of the best-known and infamous publications of this type 
is The Neglected Duty by the Egyptian ‘Abd al-Salim Fara}. There the author 
presents his own interpretation of fbn Taymiyya’s theories, according to which 
those Muslim leaders who do not promote the establishment of Islamic states 
should be assassinated. The book has become widely known through its 
association with the 198] murder of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat.” As far 
as T know, this is the only Islamist propaganda text that has been fully studied 
and presented in an English-language publication (Jansen 1986), together with 
responses from representatives of Egyptian institucional Islam. 

The following three examples concem publications of Hizb al-Tabrir, a polit- 
ical party with branches in many Middle Eastern and North African counties, 
as well as in several Western capitals. The Hizb al~Tabrir was founded in 1952 
by shaykis Taqi al-Din al-Nababini, a West Bank Palestinian, As Milton~ 
Edwards notes, “its philosophy was decidedly pan-Islamic and anti-colonialist.”"” 
Fiercely against nationalism, whether Arab or Palestinian, the party called for 
“the immediate destruction of current state systems in the Middle East through 
jihad... [and] the resurrection of an Islamic state.” Hizb al-Tahrir never 
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became a mass movement in Palestine itself and played only a minor role in 
Jordanian political life. Nonetheless, it is still present in the area, in other Arab 
states in the Gulf and North Africa, as well as in the West.” 

In a large number of pamphlets and books that are distributed throughout 
the Arab world and the West, Hizb al-Tabrir propagates its main ideas which 
are still uncompromising and revolutionary. As we read in some of its recent 
publications, Islam is a complete way of life whose implementation should be 
enforced by the state.” For this reason, the establishment of an Islamic state, or 
mote specifically, the re-establishment of the caliphate is not only a practical 
necessity, but also a religious obligation. What exactly this entails is described 
ina number of publications, some of which are the work of al-Nababani him- 
selfi"" Interestingly, in an earlier publication, Khilafah is the Answer (1989), the 
tone is much more messianic than in Nababsini's mneasured analysis. For example, 
after the quotation of some Prophetic hadith showing that the re-establishment 
of the caliphate is near, we read that 


the Muslims will open Rome, the capital of Italy, the home of the Pope and the 
stronghold of Christianity. and... will remove the state of Israel and eliminate 
the Jews living in it. The opening of Rome and the destruction of Israel will 
be achieved by the Khilafah state, an indication that the state will be a major ; 
superpower as it wai before,” ; 
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Lastly, in a 1996 publication in which the party presents its ideology and prac 
tices in more detail, we read that the establishment of the caliphate would involve 
a “struggle against the Kufr colonialist states which have domination and anflu- 
ence on the Islamic countries,” as well as a “struggle against the rulers in the 
Arab and Muslin countries” which do not follow “the rules of Islam." Despite 
the romantic and utopian character of the whole project, the re-establishment 
of the caliphate as the only solution to Western hegemony (which is discussed 
in terms of neo-colonialism in a manner that reminds us the discoune of leftist 
organizations) has given Hizb al-Tabrir prestige among younger activists who 
see in the West an insidious enemy of the Muslim world 

‘At the same time, if we place in a broader spectrum of political options the 
solutions that Islamists propose in order to thwart Western hegemony of the 
Middle Eastern societies, we could call them “a "Third Way’ that accepts capital- 
ism but seeks to contain the inequality it engenders by an all-encompassing moral 
law and the moral activism of the faithful.’ In addition, the Islamist “Third 
Way” is characterized by casily discernible traits of petit-bourgeois nationalist 
populism, which have been present in previous ideologies that have flourished 
in the Middle East, such as Arab nationalism and Arab socialism.” 





‘The condemnation of mysticism 


The fourth reason why Islamist is catholic in its appeal and the nature of 
its vision is that it always opposes all types of mystical tendencies which can 
be found in every Muslim society. There are two main reasons behind this 
enmity. ‘The first one is doctrinal. Islamists preach a pristine puritanical form 
of Islam at the center of which is God and the Qur‘an. For them, the fact that 
ji masters and other saintly personalities are considered to be intermediaries 
between God and believers and are often venerated by the latter is simply 
unacceptable. Additionally, the various practices which are part of mystical 
Islam, be they witchcraft rituals, ecstatic spirit-posession cults or astrological 
and other divinatory techniques, are considered to be mere superstitions which 
have nothing to do with Islam per se as Islamists understand it, So Islamic 
education in the form of seminars or study groups that Islamists invariably pro- 
vide to the community has a dual purpose: on the one hand, to “free” believers 
from superstition and on the other to teach them the “real” Islamic values and 
practices, It is this uncompromising spint and will to cleanse religion from 
“ungodly accretions” that led follawers of the Islamist Wahhabi movement to 
attack Mecea and Madina, as well as other holy cities of Islam, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, demohshing combs, mausoleums, and shrines of 
Muslim personalities, including that of the Prophet himself, 

The second reason, which often goes unacknowledged, is that for Islamists 
the existence of sift brotherhoods and the veneration of saintly lineages pro- 
vide alternative, that is, antagonistic, foci of religious and political allegiance 
which divide the Community of Behevers along sectarian or even tribal lines. 
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In societies where sufism is especially strong for historical reasons, this network 
of sacred obligations cannot be easily distinguished from political relations at 
the local level and from their economic implications. This situation can turn 
Islamists and the siiff establishment into pobtical opponents in a very direct 
and uncompromising manner. This has been the case in the Sudan where until 
the 1989 Islamist-backed military coup the two major political parties were 
closely associated with sufism. 

This inflexible and unyielding position of Islamists toward mysticism raises a 
number of interesting issues, As has been illustrated in chapter 5, mysticism is 
an integral part of Islamic tradition as this is realized in each individual Muslim 
society. To show enmity toward it demonsteates that the Islamists approach 
Islamic tradition in a singularly circumscribed manner. After all, some of the 
most important historical personalities among those well versed in scriptural 
Islam, like a azzali, were actively involved with mysticium. Such enmity 
is not strange. As with every political or religious ideology, the invocation of 
tradition is always a very selective and entirely political process, Assuming 
the form of “truly” interpreting the tradition or of “cleansing and purifying 
it from all those ideas and practices which have contaminated it in the course 
of time,” tasks that many sincerely see as their political or religious duty, it also 
amounts to a manipulation of the past in the light of present demands 

In the case under discussion here, this puritanical ethos has always been present 
in Islamic history under many guises. Thus, the seeming antithesis between the 
traditionalist ‘alumi’ and the sf mystics that was discussed and deconstructed in 
chapter 5 is part of that broad trend. The same 1s true for the Islamic reformers 
whose cnmity towards mystical Islam was noted in chapter 6, Even the late 
cighteenth- and early nineteenth-century movement of neo-sufism opposed 
the ecstatic character and metaphysical tendencies of the sift orders,!* 

But although this widespread condemnation of mysticism correctly demon- 
strates that there are very important points of contact between the various 
visions of Islamic tradition, we should equally remember that it is the Islamists 
in particular who, more than anyone else, reject all forms of mystical Islam in 
the mame of renewal af the faith and in favor of a particularly legalistic version 
of tradition, which centers around the establishment of Islamic states and the 
full application of Islamic law, seen as a closed system of rules. In that sense, 
it is as if Islamists roundly reject the idea of local(-ized) Islam, that is, the idea 
that in every society Islam takes on a particular color according to the local 
cultural milieu, promoting instead a one-size-fits-all Islam which would be the 
same everywhere in the world 




















Individualism 





and the position of women 


The fifth reason why Islamism is catholic in its appeal and the nature of its vision 
has to do with the position it accords to the individual in relation to society, 
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as well as with its broader ideological stance concerning “women’s issues,” that 
is, the issues related to the rights, role, and status of women in society. 

Starting with the individual, this is conceptualized first and foremost as 
a member of the Community of Believers, always under the absolute will of 
God and the power of His lw. This does not mean that the individual as such 
ceases to exist, but that the concept is understood in a fundamentally different 
way from that in Western secular societies. As we saw in chapter 4, each and 
every human being is individually responsible for him- or herself in the eyes of 
God, However, each individual fulfills his or her divinely prescribed role, that 
is, is impregnated with meaning at a deep existential level, only as a member 
of the Community of Believers. In that sense, the individual Muslim is at the 
very center of Islamist discourse.” 

‘At the level of political structures, the practical implications of this position 
are enormous. As Stork notes, “[tjhe individual citizen, as an autonomous, 
contract-tniaking self, isa peculiarly modern and Western discourse™ and should 
not apply to Islamic societies. That means that while in the West the ultimate 
source of law, philosophically as well ax legally, is the people, in an Islamic 
society as imagined by the Islamists the highest authority is Ged, Consequently, 
personal and human rights are of a different order from those in the West." 
Significantly, this view 1 not an Islamist peculiarity, but applies to Islamic dis- 
course in its entirety, although it seldom affects the polities of Muslim societies 
at the level of government politics.” As Asad notes, "{i]he Islamic uma pre~ 
supposes individuals who are self-governing but not autonomous. The sharia, 
a system of pricical reason morally binding on each faithful individual, exists 
independently of him or her.” 

Concerning women’s issues, Islamists’ invariably restrictive views on polygyny, 
female attire, social mobility, and occupation have been heavily criticized in 
the West, Most people in Europe and America believe that in Islamic countries 
women are oppresed, in some places more than in others. They also believe 
that the Islamist vision of society is more repressive than, say, that of Muslim 
reformists, Veiling, female circumcision, and women’s position in Afghanistan, 
Tran, and Saudi Arabia constitute everyday markers indicating violations of 
women's rights. In all cases, Islam is seen a8 a common denominator and the 
ultimate source of the problem.” 

Anthropologists and other observers of Islamic societies know that things are 
much more complex. As Eickelman writes, it would be highly inappropriate 
to identify a normative Islamic tradition (here in relation to the position of 
women) when Muslims themselves vigorously debate the issue.” Indeed, what 
exactly is considered to be normative at each historical juncture and in each 
community is intimately related to what has been called time and again in 
the preceding chapters “production of orthodoxy.” In that sense, we cannot 
talk about the “position of women in Islam” or “sexuality in Islam,” without 
running the risk of reproducing orientalistic modes of thought.”” Moreover, 
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issues related to the position of women in specific societies should be explored 
from various points of view, religion being only one of them. As Hale rightly 
points out, "[EJhe aim. .. is to avoid automatically conflating patriarchal gender 
relations and religiously sanctioned patriarchal codes."”* 

Certainly, this does not stop Muslim conservative thinkers and Islamists, 
even Muslim reformers, from seeing their respective versions of Islam as 
supplying the total and all-encompassing blueprint for gender relations. Still, 
an analysis of their positions should strive to uncover the internal dynamics 
of their discourse and to elucidate its relation to the material conditions that 
sustain it. Whar follows, then, is not a discussion of “women’s position in Islam,” 
which if made would exhibit untenable ewentialist presuppontions, but an 
introductory presentation of the ways in which personalities and organizations 
of the Islamist movement approach the role of women in Islamic societies and 
the movement itself. 

Iamist discourse on women’s issues contains a number of principal elements, 
which function as points of departure for the various more specialized arguments 
on polygyny, veiling, female occupation, etc. 

Fint, when confronted with unsavory facts, such as degrading veiling, female 
circumcision, or absence of political rights, Islamists acknowledge that in the 
Muslim world the position of women = vis-i-vis that of men, where men and 
Women are seen as categorical objects ~ is not ideal. However, they attribute 
this to a poor understanding of Ishm, the harmful influence of local customs 
and superstitions, and the general social malaise they associate with corrupt 
governments. This proposition enables them to defend Islam's “real” views 
‘on Women and to appropriate them for themselves, arguing that these will 
be implemented when they come to power, Second, Islamists maintain that 
Islam's “real” views on women, just like Islam asa whole, have been either 
innocently misunderstood in the West or (the most prevalent view) have been 
intentionally misrepresented as part of a wider “Western conspiracy.” In reality, 
they argue, Islam is a particularly progressive tradition in the way it approaches 
womien and their position in society. Third, to prove this, Islamists approach 
all discussion on women’s issues in a comparative and highly polemic manner 
vis-i-vis the perceived “position of women in the West,” which they stereo 
typically describe in distinctly dark colors, emphasizing a woman's unenviable 
position ax a sexual object. Fourth, this strategy allows Islamists to couch their 
arguments in a framework of an Islamic “authenticity.” which they present in 
terms of (re)instating an alternative ~ and hence “true” = Islamic identity in 
the face of morally and politically pernicious Western influences facilitated by 
conniving local elites. Lastly, Islamists’ positions on women's issues are close 
to those of institutional or establishment Islam, that is, the versions of Islam 
promoted by governments and the ‘ilama" hierarchies.” 

This list point is particularly significant for the following reason. It has been 
often argued that. despite all publicity, as a political movement Islamism has 
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failed in its effort to effect regime changes and to establish Islamic states in 
the wider region of the Middle East, except in a very few cases which can 
all be explained away as special: Iran, after a popular revolution; Afghanistan, 
after foreign occupation, civil war, and total collapse of the state and society; 
the Sudan, after a brutal army coup; Turkey, after the discrediting of all 
alternatives and in a much diluted form.” From this point of view. terrorism is 
actually seen as a veritable proof of this failure in the sense that spectacular 
sporadic violence is the only strategy left to an otherwise marginal(-ized) form 
of religious fanaticism. 

The problem with this view is its narrow definition of politics as some- 
thing that can be clearly observed at the level of electoral results and public 
administration. As an anthropologist I would open up the political to the vista 
of cultural practices and the field of identity politics, and would approach 
Islamist discourse as an instance of what I have earlier called “Islamization 
from below.” This is the discursively articulated dimension of a much wider 
popular trend towards cultural “authenticity” that is supported by all sorts of 
conservative voices whose position in society has never been questioned, In 
terms of this current, the polities of culture and the culture of politics cannot 
and should not be formally distinguished, It should be remembered, then, that 
When I discuss Islamist views on women's issues in the pages that follow, I do 
so having as a background this wider and pervasive social consensus,” 


Polygyny and Female Occupation 


1 would first consider the issues of polygyny and female occupation."” True 
to their “misunderstanding/misrepresentation of the Islam" thesis, Islamists, 
together with other conservative Muslim thinkers, assert that ir reality polygyny 
is practiced only under very specific conditions and is legally sanctioned accord- 
ing to very strict rules."' Even then, it has nothing to do with the male sexual 
appetite and everything to do with alliance building between different descent 
groups and with more generalized concems of economic and political nature. In 
other words, polygyny is presented as a strategy integral to traditional (Muslim) 
social structures and as a practice regulated by Islamic law with wisdom and 
prudence.” Nonetheless, Islamists appear to discourage polygyny in the present 
conditions, without condemning it in principle. 

But there is another, evil, kind of polygyny, the argument continues, that is 
prevalent in the West in three different formns: first, through successive marriages 
and divorces, what they call serial polygyny; second, through the keeping of 
mistresses alongside lawful wives, which 1 presented as a particularly wide~ 
spread practice; and thied, through habitual sex between unmarried partners” 
In all this, women are conceptualized as sexual trophies and objects of desire 
used by men for their own pleasure. Lastly, the argument emphasizes the sorry 
fate of single mothers, the vast number of children bom outside wedlock, the 
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issues related to the position of women in specific societies should be explored 
from various points of view, religion being only one of them. As Hale rightly 
points out, "[EJhe aim. .. is to avoid automatically conflating patriarchal gender 
relations and religiously sanctioned patriarchal codes."”* 

Certainly, this does not stop Muslim conservative thinkers and Islamists, 
even Muslim reformers, from seeing their respective versions of Islam as 
supplying the total and all-encompassing blueprint for gender relations. Still, 
an analysis of their positions should strive to uncover the internal dynamics 
of their discourse and to elucidate its relation to the material conditions that 
sustain it. Whar follows, then, is not a discussion of “women’s position in Islam,” 
which if made would exhibit untenable ewentialist presuppontions, but an 
introductory presentation of the ways in which personalities and organizations 
of the Islamist movement approach the role of women in Islamic societies and 
the movement itself. 

Iamist discourse on women’s issues contains a number of principal elements, 
which function as points of departure for the various more specialized arguments 
on polygyny, veiling, female occupation, etc. 

Fint, when confronted with unsavory facts, such as degrading veiling, female 
circumcision, or absence of political rights, Islamists acknowledge that in the 
Muslim world the position of women = vis-i-vis that of men, where men and 
Women are seen as categorical objects ~ is not ideal. However, they attribute 
this to a poor understanding of Ishm, the harmful influence of local customs 
and superstitions, and the general social malaise they associate with corrupt 
governments. This proposition enables them to defend Islam's “real” views 
‘on Women and to appropriate them for themselves, arguing that these will 
be implemented when they come to power, Second, Islamists maintain that 
Islam's “real” views on women, just like Islam asa whole, have been either 
innocently misunderstood in the West or (the most prevalent view) have been 
intentionally misrepresented as part of a wider “Western conspiracy.” In reality, 
they argue, Islam is a particularly progressive tradition in the way it approaches 
womien and their position in society. Third, to prove this, Islamists approach 
all discussion on women’s issues in a comparative and highly polemic manner 
vis-i-vis the perceived “position of women in the West,” which they stereo 
typically describe in distinctly dark colors, emphasizing a woman's unenviable 
position ax a sexual object. Fourth, this strategy allows Islamists to couch their 
arguments in a framework of an Islamic “authenticity.” which they present in 
terms of (re)instating an alternative ~ and hence “true” = Islamic identity in 
the face of morally and politically pernicious Western influences facilitated by 
conniving local elites. Lastly, Islamists’ positions on women's issues are close 
to those of institutional or establishment Islam, that is, the versions of Islam 
promoted by governments and the ‘ilama" hierarchies.” 

This list point is particularly significant for the following reason. It has been 
often argued that. despite all publicity, as a political movement Islamism has 
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failed in its effort to effect regime changes and to establish Islamic states in 
the wider region of the Middle East, except in a very few cases which can 
all be explained away as special: Iran, after a popular revolution; Afghanistan, 
after foreign occupation, civil war, and total collapse of the state and society; 
the Sudan, after a brutal army coup; Turkey, after the discrediting of all 
alternatives and in a much diluted form.” From this point of view. terrorism is 
actually seen as a veritable proof of this failure in the sense that spectacular 
sporadic violence is the only strategy left to an otherwise marginal(-ized) form 
of religious fanaticism. 

The problem with this view is its narrow definition of politics as some- 
thing that can be clearly observed at the level of electoral results and public 
administration. As an anthropologist I would open up the political to the vista 
of cultural practices and the field of identity politics, and would approach 
Islamist discourse as an instance of what I have earlier called “Islamization 
from below.” This is the discursively articulated dimension of a much wider 
popular trend towards cultural “authenticity” that is supported by all sorts of 
conservative voices whose position in society has never been questioned, In 
terms of this current, the polities of culture and the culture of politics cannot 
and should not be formally distinguished, It should be remembered, then, that 
When I discuss Islamist views on women's issues in the pages that follow, I do 
so having as a background this wider and pervasive social consensus,” 


Polygyny and Female Occupation 


1 would first consider the issues of polygyny and female occupation."” True 
to their “misunderstanding/misrepresentation of the Islam" thesis, Islamists, 
together with other conservative Muslim thinkers, assert that ir reality polygyny 
is practiced only under very specific conditions and is legally sanctioned accord- 
ing to very strict rules."' Even then, it has nothing to do with the male sexual 
appetite and everything to do with alliance building between different descent 
groups and with more generalized concems of economic and political nature. In 
other words, polygyny is presented as a strategy integral to traditional (Muslim) 
social structures and as a practice regulated by Islamic law with wisdom and 
prudence.” Nonetheless, Islamists appear to discourage polygyny in the present 
conditions, without condemning it in principle. 

But there is another, evil, kind of polygyny, the argument continues, that is 
prevalent in the West in three different formns: first, through successive marriages 
and divorces, what they call serial polygyny; second, through the keeping of 
mistresses alongside lawful wives, which 1 presented as a particularly wide~ 
spread practice; and thied, through habitual sex between unmarried partners” 
In all this, women are conceptualized as sexual trophies and objects of desire 
used by men for their own pleasure. Lastly, the argument emphasizes the sorry 
fate of single mothers, the vast number of children bom outside wedlock, the 
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hell of prostitution and the illegal sexual trade, domestic violence, VD and 
AIDS, all of which, it is claimed, are either absent from Islamic societies or at 
least much less in evidence. In this context, it is the value of family itself that 
becomes the focus of Islamist discourse as the nurturing and secure nest/cell at 
the foundations of all real Islamic societies 
Concerning women’s professional occupation and, implicitly, their right to 
move freely outside their homes and their role in politics, once more Islamists 
find themselves in broad agreement with most conservative Muslims, though 
in the end some do envision women outside the traditionally understood house- 
hold. They all agree that men and women are equal in the eyes of God, but 
diflerent in their natural tendencies and disposition. ‘This takes men outside the 
house, charging them with the making of material provision for the family, and 
keeps women within the house, entrusting to them the noble job of raising 
children and looking after all domestic affairs." Islamists also emphasize that, 
according to Islamic law, women are entitled not to work outside the house 
Whereas men are obliged to provide their families with all that is necessary for 
their material well-being and happiness.” Still, there is a considerable gray area 
in the thoughts of many Ishmists concerning women’s implication in Islamist 
political struggle 

One of the best-known Islamist groups, the Palestinian HAMAS, itself 
a wing of the Muslim Brotherhood, devotes two articles of its Charter to the 





“role of Muslim women.” Impressive as this might be, a close reading of the 
text shows that the group does not really depart at all from the general view 
on the subject that was outlined in the pre 





us paragraph, For instance, 


The women in the house and the family of Jihad fighters, whether they are 
mothers or sisters, cafry out the niost important duty of caring for the home and 
raising the children upon the moral concepts and values which denve from Islam 
and of educating their sons to observe the religious injunctions in preparation 
for the duty of Jihad awaiting ther.” 


Turning to individual preachers and activists who influence public opinion, 
shaykk Mubammad Micwilli al-Sha'riwi, a popular Egyptian radio and television 
preacher, argues that man can work outside the house because God has endowed 
him with logic, while woman should be responsible for her household because 
God has given her emotions.”” However, shayklt Mubammad al-Ghazili. another 
well-known Egyptian Islamist, is equivocal on the matter. He maintams that 
according to God's economy women should lovingly serve their husbands and 
their home rather than practicing jobs incommensurable with their nature, 
while he agrees that there are jobs suitable for women outside their household. 
Even in a state of war against Islam, al-Ghazili suggests, women could assist 
men in “the treatment of the sick, preparation of medicines, transport of the 
injured... and carrying out some managerial duties."* 
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A similar equivocation can be found in the work of Yasuf al-Qaradiwi, 
another prominent Egyptian Islamist-cum-conservative intellectual, who is head 
of the Shari‘a Faculty at the University of Qatar and whose work has been 
translated into English.” As Karam wntes, al-Qaradiwi’s preferences are for 
women “servicing” their husbands and that even in a state of war their role 
could be seen as an extension of their domestic tasks.” However, in a 1992 
book on the priorities of the Islamic movement, al-Qaradiwi appears adamant 
that women should be engaged in Islamic work in a forceful manner and 
independently of men, Urging women to stand up for their rights, 
described in the Qu'dn and the Prophetic hadith, al-Qaradiwi acknowledges 
that “men have never allowed women a real chance to express themselves and 
show special leadership talents and abilities that demonstrate their capability of 
taking command of their work without men’s dominance,’ Indeed, these are 
weighty claims which cin be reconciled with other statements of al-Quradiwi 
only with difficulty, But in all eases, they do not annul his insistence that when 
talking about gender relations, eyuality 1s not an issue; what is at the center 
of his thought, just as with any Islamist, really, as well as with the majority of 
conservative Muslims, is God-ordained complementarity between the sexes. In 
al-Qaradiwi we have a fine example of how Islamist thought can move from 
the chartered areas of more traditional conservative thinkers. 

‘The views expressed by female Islamist activists, such as the Egyptian Zaynab 
al-Ghaaili, Safinaz Qizim, and Hiba Ra’df, are not altogether different, The 
first, a veteran Islamist campaigner who was imprisoned and tortured in the 
1950s, even denies the existence of separate “women’s issues" arguing that both 
men and women, in their own distinctive and complementary ways, have to 
do their natural God-given duty. And "[w}oman's role in society is to be a 
mother, to be a wife... To build men. ...to build great women who build 
men to become a great umm {nation}. We see here how prominent the link 
between family and the Muslim nation is. On her part, Satinaz Qizim main- 
tains that "Allah gave certain different blesings to men and women, but these 
are partial differences that do not mean inequalities ~ chere is a unity of 
kind," Accordingly, Qizim is strongly critical of ferninism, which she depicts 
“as a sister to Zionist ideology, and part of [the] grander ‘euro-ameri-rionist” 
scheme" mentioned earlier.” Besides this, Qizim accepts that women par- 
ticipace effectively "in building their emerging societies," but we are not told 
exactly how this can take place. 

Lastly, Hiba Ra’df, who belongs to a younger generation of Egyptian 
Islamists, clearly states that women should be “allowed to occupy the highest 
public functions as long as they fare) quaified.”*" In this, Ra'af includes even 
military service, as for her the Islamic nation (wma) is in a state of war. But 
as Karam nightly points out, this is done mostly through the politicization 
of the family and a blurring of the public/private distinction, This does not 
really negate the patriarchal bias of the male Ishmist ideology: once in power, 
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Islamists can send their women home to carry on their good work from 
within che family.” 
Such underlying tensions between male and female Islamist sub-discourses 
have been successfully examined by, among others, Hale (1996, 1997), an 
anthropologist working in the Sudan. Hale's argument is based on Mernissi’s 
position, that “much of the Muslim world experiences a competition between 
newly urbanized middle- and lower-middle-class men and sememancipated 
Women from predominantly middle-class urban backgrounds," whose social 
position improved especially during the reign of secular nationalist regimes. 

Following this logic, ¢h ese National Islamic Front (NIF) promotes 
ideological positions which allow women to work, but only if their occupation 
does not question male hegemonic ideological claims and do not adversely affect 
the material interests of middle-class Sudanese men. This implies that Sudanese 
Islamists envision female profesional occupation only in terms of meeting 
otherwise insurmountable financial difficulties. In all other cases, it is decreed 
that women should stay at home and raise their children, thus living up to the 
most cherished Islamic ideals of family and mothethood. In other words, the 
Sudanese Islamists, just like their counterparts elsewhere, approach women's 
issues with a romanticized vision of woman as “traditionally” Muslim, 

But even if that were so, then the Sudanese Islamists should be positively 
inclined towards the professional activities of the great mass of usually illiterate 
lower-class women, as it is self-evident that these are directly associated with the 
latter's terrible state of impoverishment. But no, this does not happen, because 
in the eyes of the NIF followers such activities do not promote Islanuc ideals, 
On the contrary, they nun counter to their romanticized view of Musim woman 
as a good wife and mother, who, enjoying the blesed safety and comfort of 
her household, is not obliged to sell tea or vegetables in the market, make and 
sell alcoholic beverages, or prostitute herself in order to feed her family.” The 
romanticized NIF vision of Muslim woman has little or no relation to the harsh 
realities of the great mass of unemployed impoverished women of the shanty= 
towns and the third-class residential areas who, in a sense, are the unrecognized 
heroes of Hale’s sensitive ethnography. 





The Veil 


Islamists consider female veiling to be obligatory for all Muslim women, 
a view they share with many conservative Muslims. This is explained in a 
number of ways, most of which display a clear patriarchal bias. For al-Sha'rawi 
veiling affords women a measure of security, while it also fisnctions as a source 
of respect. When all women are veiled, he proclaims, men's natural instincts 
cannot be inflamed s0 a number of otherwise regrettable incidences such as 
rapes and indecent behavior can be avoided, Not only can individual women 
feel secure, but aging wives can be comforted that their husbands will not 
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compare them to younger and more presentable ladies. In all cases, then, for 
al-Sha'riwi veiling appears to work towards protecting marriage and funily 
from non-conjugal strains." 

Al-Ghazili, also, advocates the extensive use of veiling, but differs from al- 
Sha‘riwi and most conservatives in that he accepts women's right to be active 
in the public sphere. In the same vein, he argues that “*women have a right 
to make themselves beautiful... but not to display their charms.’"””” Similar 
views are held by al-Qaradwi, who asks, 


1s it fr to disparage and sneer at s young woman whe veils her face because she 
{s convinced that her action is in wane with Islamic teachings and through which 
the seeks Allah's acceptance, and yet keep silent about another who walks about 
in the streets or seashores or appears on television or movies almost naked, 
deliberately seeking to provoke the instincts, claiming that she is simply eXvereising 
“peryonal freedom” which is sanctioned by the constitution?!” 


Lastly, Saf inaz Qizim, one of the female Islamists mentioned earlier, offers the 
additional explanation about veiling that "it forces men to deal with a veiled 
woman on an equal footing, because they will be attracted by her mental 
rather than her physical attributes.” This is a view shared by many young 
women members of Islamist organizations and by others whose ideological 
views place them at the conservative end of che spectrum 

So for Islamist activists and sympathizers veiling is intimately related to 
the position women should have in a fast-changing social milieu ~ allegedly 
threatened by Western secularism ~ and to the role they should play within 
the Islamist movement, the only bulwark against this menace. In other words, 
veiling has the status of an unambiguous ideological position and a clearly 
discernible pohtical dimension. This, Hodgkin writes, is what differentiates 
the contemporary veil-as-political statement from the veil of the previous 
generations, which had a “traditional” character as the only appropriate female 
apparel, and as such its use rarely, if ever, became part of a thetoric.'" 

Still, it would be misleading to accept a dichotomous discourse that differ~ 
entiates between a “traditional” non-political veil and one expressive of an 
Islamist political affiliation, As it happens, the so-called “traditional” veil of 
the previous generations (which I take it to refer to the veil worn by women 
of “traditional” urban or rural Muslim societies, a rather imprecise description 
at best) has invariably been intimately connected with issues of social status 
and stratification, class and group identity. Islamic morals, cultural propriety. 
and power relations have always jointly informed an individual’s total social 
being, as Abu-Lughod’s 1988 classic anthropological study on veiling among 
Egyptian Bedouin has shown. 

Similarly, current uses of the veil are equally rich in meaning and should 
not be necessarily associated with octive participation in the Islamist movement, 
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Rather, they should be seen within a wider context of responses to questions 
related to identity and “tradition” in fast-changing socio-political environments, 
For example, in its contemporary form, veiling appeared in 1970s Egypt among 
female university students, that is among the first women who took advantage 
of the educational opportunities offered by the relatively new post-colonial 
nationalist state. For them it was a symbol of empowerment that also signified 
respect for Ismic traditions. It enabled them to “declare their difference from 
their uneducated relatives without jeopardizing their respectability." Pro- 
gressively, the practice was appropriated by nuiddle~ and Jower-middle-class 
working women as well as by educated young women from rural areas, where 
female education often appeared as an un-Islamic innovation that questioned 
women’s assumed natural domesticity. For such women, veiling signifies a 
“return to roots” closely associated “with a sense of crisis in both political and 
economic realms.”"” It allows them to move symbolically and practically in 
the public sphere, but also signals thae they do not see this “relative freedom" 
as their natural right. It "helps clarify to themselves, to husbands, and to 
coworkers, that they work in the face of economic uncertainty to aid their 
family and not because it is their personal desire.” In more political terms, 
“{fJor the economically exploited and socially disadvantaged the return to hijab 
[veil] is both a protest against the consumerism of the élite classes and against 
Westernization 

Be that as it may, when we move into areas where politics routinely assume 
direct confrontational forms, veiling is often employed a a weapon in the 
context of political struggle. Such an area ts the Gaza Strip. The campaign for 
veiling started in the late 1970s when the predecessor of HAMAS, al-Mujama’ 
al-Islam, “sought to impose or, as they saw it, ‘restore’ the hijah [veil] for 
women in Gaza,”" In doing so, the organization endowed the veil, which 
already existed among the older generations, with new meanings which suited 
its intention of portraying the struggle against Isracl occupation as a religious 
and not a nationalist one. In that climate, where the nationalists rather than 
the Israelis figured as the immediate enemies of the Palestinian Islamists, many 
women who elected to move around uncovered were harassed by al-Mujama 
supporters. Not wearing the veil was considered by the latter to be a trait of 
the intemal enemy or “collaborator,” together with the use of drugs, porno- 
gniphy, alcohol, “engaging in illicit sexual relations or even social gender 
mixing,” 

The arrival of the Palestinian National Authority in Gara in July 1994 
improved the situation only superficially, As Hammami writes, “[ulltimately, 
this suggests that while the Authority adopts the classic Arab nationalist 
modemist approach to social and gender relations, on the ground it is still 
competing with Hamas, using a discourse of social morality.” Plainly, both 
the typical Arab secular nationalist view of woman as a pillar of society, which 
may often take the fort of token emancipatory policies ~ a phenomenon that 
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can be observed in many Middle Eastern societies ~ and the Islamist discourse 
‘on women as guardians of the Islamic traditions and mothers and wives of 
the faithful, are based on romanticized portraits of women and both espouse 
a puritanical ethos.! 


Authenticity, Tradition, and Modernity 


Islamists’ discourse on “authenticity,” especially their romantic view of woman 
as personification of an “authentic [Islamic] culeure,"""* suggests that their way 
of understanding Islamic tradition suffers from the same type of essentialism as 
that of classical Western orientalists and contemporary neo-orientalists, In all 
cases Islam is perceived as something ideal that exists outside history and human 
praxis; therein lies its asumed “authenticity” that, in Islamists’ eyes, society 
should make every effort to reclaim, even if this 1s not always welcomed by 
the actors, as the Gaza example has shown, and even when it leads to terrorism, 
So the spectacle of velled women who would preferably stay at home does 
not simply signify a religious awakening in the face of everyday difficulties 
attributed to inept governments and an encroaching West. Rather, it testifies 
to the workings of an Islamist discursive regime that articulates through specific 
strategies real popular socio-economic problems and experiential anxieties in 
4 Vision of a reclaimed “authenticity.” This vision is put to the service of an 
allegedly better future, fir removed from the present state of social, political, 
and moral corruption. 

But there is something more in all this which concems the way this image 
of “authentic” Islam is constructed, Commenting earlier in the chapter on the 
Islamist claims to Islam's philosophical and moral independence from Western 
discourse (pp. 205~6), 1 maintained that in reality propositions on issues 
central to Islamist discourse do owe much to Western philosophical ideas. The 
example of women and family discussed above is particularly instructive 

‘As Abu-Lughod writes concerning Egypt, in the modernist Islamist family 
model the two spouses are conceptualized as marriage companions enjoying 
a sincere and falfiing relationship wich each other in an environment where 
all other kin and social relationships are either absent or unimportant. In other words, 
the model that the Islamist discourse presents us with as “authentically” Islamic 
is that of a nuclear family where women are fully dependent on their husbands 
and disconnected from their own descent groups, other women, and the wider 
community, But this model has nothing “traditional” in it, as it is in total 
contrast not only with what was the norm in the pre-colonial days, but also 
with the lived experience of women in contemporary rural and semi-urban 
Raye 

“Based on the historical analyses of Mitchell (1991) and Shakry (1998), 
‘Abu-Lughod argues that the model's sources should be sought among the elite 
feminist agenda advanced at the tum of the previous century by reformers 
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who had adopted ideas and practices from contemporary Western Europe, 
based on the perceived socully inferior position af women in Egypt.'"* These 
ideas were later adopted by the early nationalists, who appealed to both the 
bourgeois reformist dreams and to the conservative middle classes’ assumptions 
about marriage,” and subsequently by the Nasser regime, whose “support for 
women's work and education” progressively spread to "the upwardly mobile 
lower middle classes from whom the Islamists draw much of their support." 
In the process, all connection with Western notions was conveniently, and 
perhaps sincerely too, forgotten not only by the Islamists, but also by those 
nationalist circles who fust explored these ideas about women’s status in a 
modem state.!"* 

Unfortunately. we have no comparable material from other Middle Eastern 
societies, My ows observations from the Sudan, which were peripheral to my 
main ethnographic concems, confirm that middle- and upper-middle-class urban 
families as a rule do follow the nuclear model, in that they live separately from 
the extended family and their wider descent group, How many of them are 
favorably disposed coward the Islamist message that is articulated by the govern 
ment, itis difficult to say; veiling amongst the women and the award of public 
works contracts to influential abit digin (as men with beards, sign of Islamist 
persuasion, are locally known) could be indicative of political affiliations, but 
ho more than that. One thing 1s certain, though, as I had the opportumity to 
observe myself and to discuss with many feiends and relatives: generally, it 
is highly unusual for middle- and upper-class Sudanese women to make their 
appearance at any type of social gathering, Or to put it differently, among the 
lower classes women are far more visible and mobile. 

But can this be attributed to Islamism as such? The previously mentioned 
“Islamization from below” process can perhaps be more plausibly associated 
with what | observed in the field. But even then, one should be careful, A 
historical study could reveal that in urban Sudan, just as in Egypt, this situation 
has been a long-time characteristic of urban social life, but not necessarily for 
the same reasons as in Egypt. For example, from a purely ethnographic point 
of view studies on ypirit-possession cults throughout the Middle East indicate 
that these have always attracted lower to lower-middle-class women, as those 
from the higher classes lead more restricted social lives because they have to 
conform with the locally espoused Muslim ideals, And certainly this as true for 
most women in particular societies in the Arabian Peninsula and Central Asia; 
let us remember post-Talibin Afghanistan. 

Finally, one should be carefal not to generalize about the decline in the 
importance of kinship ties among Islamists. Judging from the Sudan, once 
more, it would not be inaccurate to suggest that kinship ties have always been 
very important in the construction of political power networks among, the 
governing elites. There have been very specific tribal groups among the riverain, 
northem Arabs who historically have found themselves in positions of power, 
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as well as very specific families who have managed to participate in govern- 
ment. This did not stop after the 1989 Islamist military coup. Of course, such 
arrangements have always been characterized by a male or, should we say, 
patriarchal bias. Ethnographically speaking, litle is known about the female 
members of such families, Nonetheless, the whole picture brings forward a 
different side of Islamist discourse from that of the Egyptian matenal. 

Local traditions, often religiously inflected, urbanization, “Islamization from 
below,” active support of the Islamist message, and intricate articulations of a 
purist Islamist message with time-honored political strategies and local alliance 
practices could all be equally implicated in the social mapping of kinship rela- 
tions and family structures. This does not invalidare the previous consideration 
of the Egyptian Islamist model which, after all, discusses the position of women 
rather than kinship itself. However, it implies a multi-factoral approach and 
suggests that more studies of localized Islamist discourses should be conducted, 
which should always be situated within the wider social and economic context.!”” 





Islamism at the Local Level 


Having discussed in the previous chapter the catholic and supranational character 


of Islamism, 1 shall now examine che differences between Islamist organiza~ 
tions at the local level, concentrating on five points concerning ideology and 
political practice 


‘NNT AND SHI’ 





ISLAMISM 


‘The fint point refers to the differences between saumnit and shi'a forms of Islamism, 


Now, this does not mean that the point at issue is the degree in which sunnt 

and shi'a Islam are receptive to radicalism; such an approach would betray 
an essentialism of the worst kind.’ Rather, it has to do with how certain traits 
characteristic of the two traditions, such as the standing of their religious 











scholars and jurists (‘ulama") in their respective visions, are reflected in the 
politics of shia and sunni Islamist organizations, 

Simplifying a complex situation, one could argue that at the level of political 
praxis and political cooperation the main difference between sunni and. shia 
Islam concerns the positioning of the ‘ulama’ within the Islamist movement. _ 
As we saw in earlier chapters, despite the wide range of ideological positions 
advanced by the ‘ulimi” of the swnni tradition, the sunni religious jurisconsules 
are a rather conservative presence which guards society against the inroads of 
modemity and all types of innovation (hid's) through closely adhering to the 
principle of taglid (blind imitation) rather than to the practice of ijtihad. 

For this reason, and aside from any tactical alliance with members of their 
guild sympathetic to the Islamist cause, the majority of sunnt Islamist activists 
roundly denounce the ‘ulama' as a class of religion specialists who have created 
aan ossified and inflexible form of Islam which legitimates corrupt regimes only 
(o feather their own nest as paid lackeys of the political establishment. And 
if that were not enough, Islamists also claim that it is this very complacency 
of the ‘wlama’ that has made the Muslim world fall prey to secularism and 
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Wester domination, The very “essence” of sud Islamusm’s “democratic” 
approach to doctrinal interpretation where the subject is vested with a singu- 
larly authoritative voice” and to forms of mass organization and practice, such 
as the self-regulating piety assemblies and da‘us groups, seems to antagonize 
many elements of today’s institutiopal Islam. 

‘Among the shia Muslims the situation is different. Just like the suri? religious 
scholars and jurists, the shia 'wlama” are also regarded as the sole institutionally 
authentic guardians and interpreters of Islamic vision, but with an added caveat 
related to the historical enactment of the sunné-shi'a theological differences, As 
we saw in chapter 1, due to the historical circumstances of its emergence and 
later development, shi'a Islam is considered by its adherents to be the religion 
of the oppressed and the disadvantaged who fight against the forces of evil 
until the end of time. Then the Hidden Imm will emerge from his occultation 
and, together with other eschatological figures, will lead the community to the 
final victory. Until that time, though, society is to be guided by its ‘wlan’ who 
are engaged in the reinterpretation of Islamic law through the vigorous practice 
of ijtihad. This is an essential part of the delegating of the Hidden Imam’s polit~ 
ical authority during the period of his occultation to the religious scholars of 
the era, with the leading ‘uhund” being closer to the masses than their sunni 
mainstream counterparts, whose discourse is often heavy in political neutrality 
and legal formalism. This closeness does indeed take theologically specific forms 
With the elevation of the most prominent amongst the leading, shi" ‘wlamd to 
the status of “models of imitation” and “the virtuous fagih.”* 

Within this context, a direct politicization of the shil'a 'wlama” does acquire 
practical meaning. ‘This is what happened in post-revolutionary shi-mnajonity 
Iran with the establishment of vilayeti-tfagi, a “clerical theocracy” under 
Ayatollah Khomeini, who extended the Inan's exnautive functions to the relt~ 
gious scholars and jurists to a degree hitherto unknown." As Sivan writes, 

















With the victory of the Usub school in the ntid-19ch century, the Iranian 
Shi'a developed a hierarchy of ulama, something rare in the world of Islam: 
above the rink and file nullahs stand the mujtahidun (authorities on matters 
of jurisprudence), and above these the matajt al-aqlid ("models of inutation,” 
prominent figures of authority ... members of the last group were supposed to 
recognize one of their rank in each generation as the supreme snag’... This is 
the same "Virtuous Jurist” (Faqgih) that Khonteini speaks of in hu revolutionary 
teaching, and in whose hand he sought to vest not only religious authority, as 
was accepted until then, but also political rule (wilaya or wilaya “amma, a con 
cept that orginally referred to the authority of the Hidden Imam)” 


In these circumstances, an Islamist discourse of the kind routinely encountered 
in the sunt world could not appear in contemporary Iran. Far from being 
denigrated, as in swnni radical Islam, in sk‘ Islamism the religions scholars are 
by definition leaders of the movement and the community, 
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Another prominent example of shiz Islamism operating outside Iran comes 
from the shia minonty of Lebanon, first with the mid-1970s Imam Masa al- 
Sadr’s Movement of the Dispossessed and the subsequent radicalization of the 
local shi‘a community during the protracted civil war and then with the 1980s 
emergence of the Hizb Allih movement that has managed to be transformed into 
a major force in current Lebanese politics, especially after its proclaimed victory 
over Isracl, whose troops withdrew from southern Lebanon in 2000." 

In Hizb Allih, the most popular shi‘a Islamist organization in the Middle 
East, we have a community-oriented movement waging a defensive jihiid 
against Israel that is based on a strong shi'a theological foundation as developed 
by Khomeini and on the “traditional” shi‘ view of martyrdom.’ At the same 
time, and in seeming contradiction with its ardent radicalism, the movement has 
managed co strike a balance between its avowed aim of establishing an Islamic 
state in Lebanon and its participadon in constitutional Lebanese politics. The 
two strands of the party's political thought are brought together in a successful 
blending of Islamic rhetoric and nationalist liberation, Recently, taking into 
account Iraqi resistance against US occupation, this has taken the form of a 
more expansive Islamic nationalist discourse explicated by none other than Hizb 
Allih’s spiritual father and most prominent shia ‘alim in the region, al-Sayyid 
Muhammad Husayn Fad Alli." 

At the level of political theory, this phenomenon has been analyzed in terms 
of Hizb Allih’s discourse on oppression and non-compulsion to Islam, argue 
ing that, contrary to sunni Islamism, the shi'a Islamism of Hizb Allah does not 
possess a ““tagfir’ ~ declaring the infidelity of adversaries — discourse. Above all, 
it is the opprewors who are anathematized, regardless of their religious iden- 
tities, political leanings or religiosity. Furthermore, the party does not equate 
secularism with oppression or sin." This enables Hizb Allah to distinguish 
between the occupying Israeli forces, which together with the USA represent 
“the greatest abominations in our era,”"'' and the sectarian system of Lebanese 
institutional politics or secularist Syria, both of which they can assail ideologic- 
ally while working with them in terms of practical politics." 

‘The above analysis works well within its own reference framework, which is 
the movement's own ideological agenda. However, one would feel that Hizb 
Alllih’s political accommodation with the Lebanese political establishment could 
also be fruitfully examined through careful consideration of the movement's 
economic base in the rural comununities of southern Lebanon and especially of 
the position of its iméms and other leading personalities in the local structures 
of power, How has the Lebanese civil war and the Istaeh invasion, which saw 
high numbers of fatalities among the shia population, mass evictions, and resettle- 
ments, as well as “the mass exodus from the South instigated by the destruction 
of southern produce, Israel's economic blockade of the region, and the flooding 
of Israch goods into the Lebanese market,”" affected the economic basis of 
local shi‘a religious families? And how has the emergence and strengthening of 
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4 Syrian-sponsored political elite affected thei local political standing in the 
south? Could the current situation be seen as one more step in the downward 
spiral of the 1950s and 1960s described by Gilsenan when he wrote that 


the Leamed Families . .. were being forced more and more into a rather limited 
religious role ... Indeed, Shi‘ite culture in its local forms, with its ideology of 
earning and descent, had become for them more a restriction for their own com- 
prehension of, and action within, the new order. To remain economically and 
politically important one had co leave the village, develop other relationships 
and bases of influence and social authority."* 





If that is the case, could one conceive of Hizb Allah's emergence and its 
gravitation towards a nationalist accommodation ~ without losing sight of its 
ultimate goal, the establishment of an Islamic state in Lebanon = av a reaction 
to such kinds of socio-economic enfeeblement at the local level? And if yes, 
what i the role of descent in the mapping out of the political and religious 
power matrix in the shia Lebanese south? Being an anthropologist, Gilsenan 
duly emphasizes the “double ideological role” of descent 


as a principle of religious and moral authority and a link with the figures 
by reference to whom the community is defined (the Imam. and the heroes of 
Kerbela); and as a mode of definition and a drawing of boundanes around an 
lite that predominated in production and the village economy and that had a 
monopoly over vital cultural resources." 


ELEVATION TO POWER AND PRAGMATISM 


A second important difference between Islamist organizations at the local level 
has to do with the policies pursued in the event of their accesion to power 
and with the relations they cultivate from this position with other Islamist 
groups within and without. Besides its practical significance, the issue exhibits 
some theoretical interest as well, because of the widely held view of Islamism 
as-4 political theory that borders on the utopian or the unworkably fanatical. 
‘The devious question, then. is whether Islamism can retain unsullied its assumed 
ideological purity and political intransigence when it becomes the state ideology 
or adopts a more pragmatic profile. For Western political analysts and strategists 
as well as for incumbent Middle Eastern governments and ruling lites, the 
first is a much-dreaded possibility; the second an indication of political hypocrisy. 
In both cases Islamist groups can be equally discredited and, if necessary, pre= 
vented from participating in elections. 

‘The material we have at our disposal consists of four cases only, and particu~ 
larly divergent from each other at that. These ate tran, Turkey, the Sudan, and 
Afghanistan. In all other places, no Islamist group has managed or been allowed 
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to form a national government. Sci, if one could venture a suggestion, with 
the exception of Afghanistan (which in any case was forced to change rather 
dramatically) the other three examples indicate a progression toward less radical 
political options, As Roy argues, 


{bly entering the political game, Islamist movements also brought in social groups 
that felt excluded from polities... have helped to give root to nation-states and 
to create a domestic political wene ... che only real basis for future democratisa- 
tion, even if these niovements were not promoting democracy." 





In general, I would be reluctant to accept Roy’s formulation, which sees this 
process as a move from “utopia to conservatism” mainly because, in terms of 
the previously mentioned isldf-tajdid tendency for renewal in Islam, as well as 
in relation to their championing of the free and vigorous exercise of itihad, the 
IMamists remain ideologically distinct from all shades of Muslim conservatives, 
for example the Saudis and the other Gulf monarchies. In that sense, Roy's claim 
that “[tJoday there are no Islimists in Iran, The former revolutionaries have 
tured into either liberals oF conservatives,” is rather stretching it, Just as in 
Turkey, the Sudan, and indeed everywhere in the Muslim world, in Iran too 
(co)exist more or less revolutionary, pragmatic or conservative Islamists, all of 
them inyolved in the process of “orthodoxy” production 

















The Case of Iran 


Being the scat of the first Islamic revolution that has dislodged a powerful 
oligarchy long supported by the West, Iran has been considered already at 
some length. What can be added with respect to the present discussion 1s that 
in a period of explosive regional political developments the Iranian leadership, 
iy marred by serious internal discord over ideological disputes. These concern 
mainly the source of legitimate power and affect the very substance and nature 
of the political process. On the one hand, hardline regime ideologues argue that 
clerical prerogatives, emanating from the vilayetii-fagi, the spiritual authority, 
and juristic autocracy of the supreme fagih and reflected in the crucial role 
of the all-powerful Council Guardians appointed by him, take precedence 
over democratic parliamentary procedures, as they are understood in the West. 
The crisis over the summary disqualification of several hundreds of reformist 
candidates from running in the 2004 elections is among the highlights of this 
struggle."* On the other hand, the moderates among the Iranian ‘wlama’ ask for 
4 greater degree of openness, but do not offer a well-thought-out alternative 
vision that goes beyond the necessities of ideological pragmatism and the stric- 
tures of populistic economics. True, the moderates’ job is significantly hampered 
by what amounts to outright state repression, but that aside, their own efforts 
at pursuing their aims are not characterized by any sort of reformist zeal nor 
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do they point toward any form of liberal socio-political vision. After all, they 
all come from the same ideological womb of Iranian revolutionary shi'ism as 
developed by Ayatollah Khomeini.” 

Leaving the stage of internal politics, itis on the foreign-relations front that 
things have moved on from where they were ten or more years ago, when the 
West was roundly vilified and the revolution appeared to spare no effort to 
export itself to the rest of the Musliin world, The Afghan war came and went 
leaving behind a sizeable American force dangerously close to Iran’s eastern 
borders with no overt reaction on the part of Tehran, Then, a few years later, 
the same scenario was repeated on Iran's western borders with Iraq. No love 
was ever lost between the Iranians and either the Afghan Taliban or the Uragi 
Ba'th party, bue still the pincer movement must have been strongly felt by an 
unusually subdued Iran. What is more, a number of American and European 
officials have been visiting Tehran on a variety of issues, Thus far, the most 
serious development concems Iranian intransigence to Western pressure con- 
cerning its nuclear program. Further afield, in Lebanon things look just the 
same as before, as Iranian support of Hizb Allih continues almost undimin- 
ished, though these days Hizb Allah is more of a paragon of peace due to what 
they consider to be a decisive victory over Israel in southern Lebanon. Also, as 
has already been discussed, Iranian and more generally sii"a forms of Islamism 
are not all that friendly toward swt Islamist organizations from the Muslim 
Brotherhood (© al-Qa'ida. 

‘This being the case, and given the international political atmosphere, a career 
diplomat, a well-informed journalist, a political scientist, even an anthropo- 
Jogist, would agree that in Iran i€ is as if the hardliners have been given a carte 
blanche (or a new lease of life) in what concerns the internal political scene 
in exchange for Iranian deference in matters concerning Wester and other 
interests in the wider region. This may not sty much about the ways in which 
political realities are experienced on the microlevel, but it speaks volumes 
about the spectrum of alternative policies on the macrolevel, The world’s most 
important Islamic revolution, the proof in the eyes of many in the Muslim 
world that the impossible may well be within grasp, is facing the consequences 
of its own significance. 








The Case of Afghanistan 


‘The second example of an Islamist-run society comes from a neighbor of 
Iran. Afghanistan under the Talihin proved to be the only Islamist regime that 
adamantly refused to acknowledge the West as “a point of reference." To a 
certain extent, one could not help but imagine that besides all other strategic 
aims that the Afghan war may have served, there was a punitive element 
involved in it as well, Bue all this does not concer us im the present contest.” 
‘There are three points which I would like to consider here. 
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The first one concerns the worldview of the ‘Talibn regime itself, On the 
surface, one could presume that it was the assumed sheer impossibility of the 
terrain and the history of previous Afghan wars which emboldened the Taliban 
leaders to offer safe haven to all sorts of fugitive Islamist activists, completely 
disregarding world opinion. At a deeper level, though, it was their messianic 
fervor to create a confederation of Islamic states from Samarkand to Karachi 
that guided their strategic imagination and gave them perspective. In this pro- 
ject, which went farther than state-building in its theological aspirations, every 
helping hand and every dollar, either from abroad or, for some, from local 
poppy-fields and drug-trafficking, were welcomed not anly for practical rea- 
sons, but as palpable signs of Muslim unity and portents of God's providence 

With the benefit of hindsight, what is astonishing in all this is the Taliban 
regime’s lack of knowledge and understanding of the outside world. They did 
not, could not, fathom thae their chances of succeeding in their sacred mission 
were really non-existent, as the bigger players in the area, Pakistan included 
~ despite the sympathy felt towards them by segments of the intelligence 
services ~ would cut them down to size if they actively strove to export their 
Islamic revolutionary vision, Prior to 9/11, the Talihdn bad already been 
accused of having broken every rule in the book with respect to democracy 
and human rights, but had been left more or less to their own devices for a 
relatively long period of time, They might have been seen as religious fanatics, 
but they checked the Russians and hated the Iranians. What really tipped 
the balance was their audacity, their foreign ambitions, and, in the end, their 
disastrously mistaken political assessment of the situation: that the USA, as 
the hegemonic Westem power, would not dare to react to provocation. That 
alone would prove chat an Islamic revolution was indeed possible. Lastly, if all 
that was not enough, Afghanistan's strategic Jocation in an abundantly rich but 
politically volatile region of South Asia also played a role in the final decision 
taken by G.W. Bush's Republican administration. 

Another element that as worth mentioning concerns the already hinted-at 
negative comments chat the Talihin regine had been receiving from the West 
long before the “War on Terror” rhetoric assumed its privileged position in 
the discursive arsenal of the latter. Central to this criticism were the plight of 
Afghan women and the absence of Westem-type democratic procedures in 
public administration. On cheir part, the Talibin argued that the essence of 
their system was to restore Afghanistan's “real” Islamic traditions which years 
of foreign occupation and political mismanagement had all but destroyed. In 
this perspective, their views on women and their disrespect toward Wester 
democracy were part of such a restoration of “true” Afghan Islam — a view 
expressed in the now-defunct Talihin website, www.taleban.com. Still, the 
situation could be read from a different perspective. 

As it happened, the majority of the Talihin were ethnic Pasthun. Their 
‘women have always been heavily covered in full-body veils, similar to those of 
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many Arabian Peninsula societies, and severely restricted in terms of movement 
and education. In no way were such practices Talibin innovations, Equally, 
the Pasthun have never practiced parliamentary democracy at the level of the 
tribe, ordering their affairs in a traditional fashion that vests the elders’ assembly 
with executive authority; parliamentary democracy such as existed at the national 
level only reached the Pasthun in very practical terms that had to do with their 
relations to central government.” 

Until the emergence of the Talihin administration such practices were scarcely 
mentioned in the press and were generally thought of as tnbal custom. True, 
they did not sit well with Western sensibilities conceming gender and human 
rights, but such was the remoteness of Afghanistan that the subject was never 
accorded the same status as mass media stories about women's rights in Saudi 
Ania or female circumcision in southern Egypt and the Sudan. As for their 
Islamic character, Pasthun practices were duly recognized by specialists ax part 
of “tribal Islam” without ever losing their ethnic luster. It was only after the 
Taliban established their harsh “theocracy” and equated Pasthun culture with 
authentic Afghan Islamic tradition that Western analysts and the media reacted 
in a negative manner; even this, however, did not challenge the assured iden 
tification of Islamic/Pasthun tradition, and more importantly did not associate 
the current situation in Afghanistan with the international political factors 
which had assisted the Tilibin to power 

Lastly, the third point of the Taliban case that should be mentioned is the 
bewilderment of even contempt that the Tilibin version of Islam has encoun- 
tered from other, more urbane Islamists, A characteristic example is chat of 
Rashid al-Ghanndshi, the exiled leader of the Tunisian Islamist party al-Da'wa, 
who maintained that he was ashamed of the situation in Afghanistan, which 
in his view had nothing to do with Islam. In al-Ghanniishi’s eyes, the Talibin 
promoted a decadent form of Islam.” Similar views were alo expresed by 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood all over the Middle East. It remains 
matter of political judgment to assess the degree to which the Afghan war itself 
played a role in the airing of such views at that particular period. 

Inescapably, the admittedly harsh Talkin regime will be forever connected 
with the 9/11 terrorist attacks against the USA and with the name of Ussima 
bin Liden, Besides the ruptures that a brutal war and an equally brutal “peace” 
brought to an already ravished land, conditions that cannot yet be properly 
studied by anthropologists due to security constraints, just as in the Sudanese 
case (see below pp. 232-5), the Afghan case has demonstrated the deep rela~ 
tionship between Islam and echnic politics in Central Asia, in other words the 
ways in which Islam is dialectically related to local conditions.”* Such a con~ 
nection is not always present. Indeed in many other examples from the Middle 
East and elsewhere it was class that allowed for an interpretation of local forms 
of Islamism. However, in those cases where the idioms of religious extremism 
and ethnicity feed off each other, the result can be highly explosive, especially 
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when ethnic groups spill over international borders or when they collectively 
comprise post-colonial nation-states. It goes without saying that only good 
ethnographic studies could provide the necessary information in all such cases. 
However, it should be remembered that, quite understandably, the current 
political climate does not encourage anthropologists to enter the fray. 


The Case of the Sudan 


In the Sudan things have evolved considerably during the last two decades. As 
a long-term trend poised to acquire an air of permanency, the overt politicization 
of Ishmic discourse in the Sudan became clearly noticeable during the last 
years of Ja'far Numayri’s military government (1969-85). Numaysi’s crowning 
achievement was the 1972 Addis Ababa agreement that ended the civil war 
between the Norther Arb Muslim-dominated government and the African 
Southern Sudan Liberation Movement. However, in the following years the 
regime pursued increasingly authoritarian and contradictory policies, With little 
to show at the economic front and with the Addis Ababa agreement in tatters, 
Numuyri tried to save his government by moving closer to the Islamists of 
Hasan al-Turibi, leader of the Muslim Brotherhood (ICF) and its post-Numayri- 
era successor, the National Islamic Front (NIF).”” The culmination of this 
rapprochement was the 1983 implementation of the so-called September Laws, 
an inclement and politically expedient version of the shari‘a that would apply 
to all Sudanese irrespective of religion.” The transformation of the Sudan from 
4 (supposedly) socialist federal republic into an Islamic stare and Numaysi's 
opportunistic Southern policy led to the resumption of the civil war and the 
end of his government, 

‘The 1985-9 civilian administrations thar followed did not repeal the 
September Laws or address Southern grievances over Northern socio-political 
and economic dominance because they themselves traditionally imagined the 
Sudan to be an Arab Muslim country. In all this, the NIF’s role was para- 
mount as it “represented the self-consciously maximalist position in favor of 
assimilation on the basis of a cohesive Arab-Islamic national identity”? all the 
other Norther popular forces agreed with this, but did not dare to express it 
forthrightly. It is indicative that in 1987 Turlbi was boldly pontificating on 
the relationship between the Islamist movement and the state: “what matters 
in fact is who controls the state, and for which purpose, rather than by what 
means." 

In June 1989 Licutenane General "Umar Hasan Ahmad al-Bashir established 
yet another military dictatorship. Turabi's NIF furnished the new regime with 
its abrasive version of Islamusm, championing the enactment of Islamic legal 
penalties, founding the Popular Defence Forces (PDF), and declaring the 
war against the Southem forces (SPLA) a jihad.’ In the same period, the 
Sudan aspired to become a global center of Islamism, organizing international 
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conferences on militant Islam and offering a safe haven and training camps to 
numerous Islamist activists, including Ussima bin Laden. 

But more than that, at a cultural level, the NIF’s cadres started promoting 
their own version of Islam with the financial assistance of groups from Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf States. ‘Thus, the ban on alcohol production and con- 
sumption was zealously upheld,” a form of monochrome veiling started to 
replace the much looser and more richly colored local female slawwb on penalty 
of flogging, large numbers of women civil servants were pensioned off, and 
gender segregation was imposed on public transportation. As ‘Umar Bashir 
stated, “the ideal Sudanese woman ‘should tke care of herself, her children, 
her home, her reputation, and her husband.” 

For the middle classes, who had enjoyed the relatively prosperous and polit- 
ically vibrant 1960s and 1970s and who had hailed che end of Numayri’s regime 
in 1985 as the beginning of a new era of peace and economic growth, the new 
situation was intolerable, No wonder so many of thent left the country to work 
abroad. As for the lower classes, who populated the impovenshed neighbor- 
hoods and the ever-expanding shanty-towns around the urban centers of the 
North, Islamization did not mean much in itself. It was one more name for 
government corruption, inefficiency, and brutality. In any case, those of non 
Arab descent, who had lived all their lives through the ebbs and flows of a 
continuous Arabization and Islamization process, had been long accustomed to 
the arrogance of the Northem Arabs, although public floggings of women for 
selling tea or food in the market was a worrying development. But perhaps 
besides the cynicism thac my non-Arab friends and informants” from the 
shanty-towns displayed towards the government, there was a deeper fear and 
uncertainty this time: the habitually considered ‘second-class Muslim” non- 
Arab Sudanese now had to conform with the new model Arab Muslim, much 
Jess amenable to the openness and mulleability of Sudanese traditions. 

The educational system, too, was fully Islamized, with ideological orienta~ 
tion classes introduced in a segregated secondary education, acces to higher 
education conditional on enrollment in the PDE, and the English language 
completely banned from university chases, even with regard to reading lists, 
But worst of all was the development of “a sophisticated patronage system that 
attracted support for careerist reasons [by both students and university teachers} 
by providing scholarships to study abroad, financial credit to esablish businesses, 
and employment for university graduates in Islamic banks and firms," 

In business, too, there was a sustained attempt to promote a new Islamic 
ethos with the aggressive expansion of Islamic banking even in sectors of the 
economy that were far from ready for it. In that respect, it was pronounced 
that the country would aim at economic autarky rather than succumb to 
‘outside pressures, with President ‘Umar Bashir defiantly declaring “we will eat 
our own maize and we will spin our own cotton” in a period of repeated crop 
failures, impending famine, and mounting debt to the IMF. At a less heroic 
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level, Islamic financial assistance to the populace often took the form of personal 
loans which differed little from party hand-outs aiming at winning political 
support. It is rather questionable if such tactics could kickstart a moribund 
economy, especially as they included thousands of ill-conceived projects as 
Well as the fattening of obscure bank accounts in respectable European and 
Middle Eastern financial institutions. Lastly, in the sphere of public religious 
ceremonies the activities of the sif¥ orders were seriously hampered, while 
other more Islamically “suspect practices, such as all sorts of ecstatic spint- 
possession cults, were banned altogether, 

At the same time, outside the capital, in the war-ravaged provinces of the 
South and the Nuba Hills, new forms of bondage (or slavery) emerged. Whole 
African populations were genocidally dispersed, and forced settlements euphe= 
mistically called “peace camps" were established, where wholesale rape programs 
Were instituted for the production of a new Arab Muslim Sudanese generation. 
In the meantime, the death of the yiluidis from the North was duly celebrated 
according to new and compelling forms of popular imagination: no funerary 
rites for the Muslim heroes of the jihad against the animists and the Christians 
of the South, but joyful weddings with the heavenly banit al-hiir celebrated 
atop the martyrs’ graves, In the grim atmosphere of the 1990s, the NIF version 
of Islam painted over generations-old ethnic and racial differences and disguised, 
however thinly, all structural inequalities of the post-colonial era, 

That things started to change was not so much due to outside pressure in an 
era of dawning American unilateralism ~ when, for example, the USA bombed 
4 factory in the capital or when it demanded Ussima’s expulsion (he was duly 
sent to Afghanistan) ~ but mainly to two internal developments: the prospect 
of exploiting oil reserves to a degree hitherto unknown and the realization that 
the civil war was unwinnable 

Indeed, the exploitation of oilfields in the North-South border areas upped 
the stkes tremendously and complicated the war effort on both sides. The 
possibility of financing the war with oil money was definitely considered, but 
as the investment and expertise had to come from abroad there were obvious 
limitations to stich a scheme, And then, some time later, the "War on Terror” 
was declared by G,W. Bush. 

It was during that period that the government realized that it had to change 
course. Turibi and the NIF were sumimanly dismissed and some sort of parlia- 
mentary elections were staged, Islamism remained at the center of the regime's 
ideological agenda, bur without its previous internationalist fervor and. its 
violent excesses.” Then, with US encouragement, the government and the 
SPLA came to an agreement on power- and wealth-sharing, This is a welcome 
development, but does not mean that the country will automatically put 
the past behind it. The recent humanitarian disaster in Dir Fir, whose non- 
Ab peoples have been left outside the North-South framework for peace 
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and development, suggests otherwise. In the meantime, the government plans 
to augment its oil production, while new roads are paved that will give 
landlocked Ethiopia access to a newly refurbished Port Sudan on the Red Sea. 
Still on the US list of the states that sponsor terrorism, the Sudan is looking for 
an exit and a future in the shape of an oil-rich autocracy. 


The Case of Turkey 


‘The last example of a society governed by an Islamist administration is Turkey, 
4 country that for many, Turks and non-Turks alike, balances precariously 
between the Middle East and Europe. It is in this context that the recent 
entrenchment of Turkish Islamism should be considered. 

With a thinly veiled authoritarianism of the Kemalist military-dominated 
National Security Couneil (NSC) and the tacit support of the major political 
parties, the Islamists were kept outside parliament until the end of the 1980s.” 
In 1991, forming a coalition with two right-wing parties, Necmettin Erbakan's 
Islamist Welfare Party (Refah) gained 40 seats in the Assembly; this almost 
quadrupled in 1994 and Refah “emerged as the largest political party of all 
with 158 deputies, and 22 per cent of che vote overall." Two years later, 
when all attempts by the seculir establishment to form a workable govern- 
ment without the Islamists failed, Erbakan became head of the government. 
However, the Islamist victory was short-lived as in June 1997 Erbakan was 
forced to resign because af “explicitly pro-secular moves” by the armed forces, 
the NSC, and the state prosecutor. 

A new political organization, the Virtue Party, was established by the Refah 
hierarchy, but this time the agenda was different. Having learned from the 
past, Islamists removed completely from their discourse all ulera-nationalistic 
and chauvinistic references, declared support for Turkish membership of the 
EU, and embraced democracy and gender equality. Significantly, the headscarf 
issue was treated in terms of personal freedom and human rights rather than 
religion, thus transforming it into an issue of “cultural” rather than “political” 
Islam.” Still the NSC was not impressed, and in 2001 the Virtue Party was 
duly outlawed. 

In 1999 Biilent Ecevit, a left-wing veteran politician and old-style nationalist, 
became prime minister, but his rule was beset by political intrigues, accusations 
of corruption, a currency collapse, and a 9.4 percent economic contraction 
In the midst of all this, on November 3, 2002, the Justice and Development 
Party (AKP), which had succeded the banned Virtue Party, won 34.3 percent of 
the popular vote, becoming the first party in 15 years to win a total majority 
of seats in the Turkish National Assembly. After some legalistic hurdles that 
included trial for sedition, the leader of the party and ex-mayor of Istanbul, 
Tayyib Erdogan, became prime minister in March 2003. 
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As Jenkins argues, right from the beginning the AKP has presented itself as 
“a conservative rather than a religious party” although its leadership and the 
core membership identify themselves with the Islamist movement, The impres- 
sion one gets is that the government is in no hurry to force through measures 
which could incur the wrath of the NSC, while the latter understands that, 
ultimately, it should respect the will of the people: a party with 34 percent 
support cannot be banned with impunity, Be that as it may, until now the 
government has achieved rather mixed results, with its economic program 
amounting to the announcement of isolated populistic measures and its foreign 
policy being somewhat contradictory and indecisive, Suill, the AKP, and Erdogan 
personally, managed to wrest from the EU a definite date (October 2005) for 
the commencement of entry negotiat 

The future will show how the AKP will combine an Islamist agenda with 
a secular type of parliamentary democracy. If they succeed, Turkish Islamists 
will be hailed as the first such modern example. However, analysts should 
not rush to reach general conclusions, Just as Kemalism is a sui generis Turkish 
ideology, so Turkey’s version of Islamism is another, despite ity familial 
resemblances to other similar ideologies and organizations. To see Turkey as 
the battleground where Islamism will eventually show its “true colors” in 
relation to democracy is simply mistaken, as the socio-economic conditions 
prevailing at cach historical moment and the political developments with which 
they are dialectically articulated are constantly in motion and refuse to bow to 
essentialist readings of social reality and the concepts with which we attempt 
to describe it. 

Indeed, Turkish Islamism as a case for an in-depth study of the ideological 
permutations that in the long nun shape an Islamist political program and of 
the intertwining of an Islamist movement with the self-proclaimed secular 
state and its inner logic, Briefly put, Islamist success in Turkey during the 
1990s was duc to the melding together of a number of different constituenci 
which included parts of the disaffected lower and middle classes = peasant 
workers, small and medium-sector businessmen, some bureaucrats, and Muslim: 
intellectuals — in an effort “to contest the hegemony of the ruling elites in 
the cultural and political field” during a period in which the main political 
partics were locked in an acrimonious circle of corruption and economic 
scandals. 

At a deeper level, though, Islamists never really veered from the logic of 
the secular Turkish state, which, lest we forget. defined the “conditions of 
possibility” within which they worked. They may have promulgated several 
laws that did bring into question some time-honored policies of the Kemalist 
establishment, but in the end they did not question the state itself; rather they 
worked as another face of che state, less tainted with past failures, but locked 
with the secularists into a strenuous confrontation in which each side defined 
the other as the complete opposite of itself 
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Wearing the mantle of a Turkish/Islamic “authenticity” the 1990: Islamists 
advanced as bearers of a new and more inclusive vision, When Erdogan and 
the AKP came to power in March 2003 the new: administration showed itself 
to be a much more acquiescent follower of the traditional road of Turkish 
nationalism within the context of Turkey's European orientation than its pre- 
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followed a similar logic (vor Rad 1965). 

Eickelman 1989: 3, 

For the notion of post-colonialism, see Childs and Williams 1997; Loomba 1998; 
and Asheroft 2001. See also she reader of Willams and Chrisman (1994) for an 
impressive selection of classical articles on the subject. 

‘There are many references stating that shi’ Muslims are an Islamic yect (Klein 
1985; 230). In this way, the sui are indirectly considered as “orthodox” believers 
without however condemning the shi'a as heretics. This is not correct. Deypite 
the diverging theological and pobincal views of sunt and shi'a Muslims, their 
difterence has not taken the form of a distinction between “orthodoxy” and 
“"heteradoxy.” 

Modem-day Iraq is a perfect example of this 

In the present context, the terms imdin and caliph are used as uf they were syn 
‘onymous. Far a more detailed discussion of the term imim, see p. 99 

The term “Ayatollah” refers to a high-ranking offical in the Iranian clerical 
Jeadership of religious scholars-jurisconsults. In the literature ais written. with a 
‘capital A, unlike similar tithes we have come across, such as sultan or caliph 
Esposito 1992: 47, 

hid: 48-50, 

As Eickelman 1989 suggests, any discussion of the Alevi wentity and practices 
reveals that religious identity ts always inextricably bound to relations of domin: 
ance and authority: that Muslims themselves can "maintain distorted perceptions 
of significant ‘others’ within the community” (p. 287), and that traditions like 
that of the Alevi with no “high scholarship and carriers of ‘high’ formal learning” 
(p. 288) can survive in the face of modemizasion and the danger of sweeping 
away particulars. 

“The concept of the Mahdi appears in sini theological treatises as well. The 
mujority of mesianic figures who declared thenmelves to be Maluff were sun 
mystics and warriors, The best known is Mahammed Ahmad (+1885) of the Sudan 
See among other sources, Holt 1977; Voll 1979; Trimingham 1943: 93-6; and 
Kapteijns 1985. For a critique on che meaning of Mahdi and a coniparison with 
the alternative Islamic vision of che Wahhib? movement of the Arabian Peninsula, 
which to this day provides ideological support for the Saudi Arabian government, 
see Voll 1982a. 

According to Turabi (1993 11), chis is the characteristic which brings shi Islam 
‘lose to the definision of an infallible Christian Church, whose path is guided by 
the Holy Spint. 
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46° Ahmed 1993: 51. 

47 He did not disallow it either. 

48° Gellner 1987: 138. 

49° Tid: 142. See ako Sivan 1989. 

50 Bickelman 1989: 279-80. 

51 Fischer and Abedi 1990: 13, 

52. Ibid.: 15, At the same time, though, Fischer and Abedi (1990: 14) remind us of 
4 commonplace truth for all rituals, namely the coexistence of drama and deep 
religiosity with profanization and an obscene seme of humor, as life ourside the 
ceremonial context continues. For example, the man playing Zaynab, Husayn's 
sister, always had a big mustache. When someone from the audience made a 
nude comment “he would show his mustache from under his chidor ,.. and 
would respond to propositioning with such retorts as, "Yes, I'll sleep with you; 
bring your mother too." 

53. Gikenan 1990; 61-71 

54 Sivan 1989, As Sivan has clearly showed, in Iran the meaning of the stage 
performances of the Husayn drama has been progressively maved in the 1980s 
towards more openly polivical renditions and interpretations that went along with 
the revolutionary ideology of the Khomeini regime and with the developments 
in the Iran-Iraq war. 


CHAPTER 2. THE FOUNDATIONS OF ISLAMIC DOCTRINE 
AND THE COMMUNITY OF BELIEVERS 


Cf. Fischer and Abedi 1990; 148-9. 

See Asid 1986: 15; Eickelman 1989; 26240 

For many Muslims, the archetypal Qur'dh existed with God before the creation, 

hence the concept of el-mir al-Muhawwnaih, the cosmogonic light of Mubammad 

as source of life, This view is particularly widespread in mystical Islamic texts, 

especially those of the neo-sifF Alimad b, Ides (+1837), See O'Fahey 1990: 175; 

Thomassen and Radtke 1993: 19. 

4° This ts disputed by Ware and Bell 1990: 41. See also al-Kuin: El: 405, 

5 Mallag 1997: 8. 

6 Wart and Bell 1990: 83, 84. 

7 Bloch 1974; 1975; 1986: 182, 184; 1989: 44-5, 

8 Hodgson 1977: 471-2; i: 510; Ahmed 1993; 95-6, 110. 

9 Bickelman 1989: 306, 

10 Ibid» 307. 

11 ‘This is also in accordance wath the Qur'sn, 33: 21 

12 See Klein 1985: 27-9, 

13° See haditir; El: Burson 2001: eb. 6; Hallaq 1997. 

14 Hallag 1997: 13, 17-8. 

15. Fischer and Abedi 1990: 105~8 

16 Hallag 1997; 125. 

17 Ibid: 1. “Mujiahid tsa technical term representing a starus conferred to vomeone 
by others. One cannot declare oneself magtdlid. 
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Hodgson 1974: 315-18. 

I disagree with Hodgson. At least from the point of view of the Eastem Orthodox 
theological tradition, the grace of God through Jestss covers che whole world, 
making it anew, 

The rabbis interpreting Talmudic law did not differ from the rest of the faithful 
in their relationship to God. 

Hodgson 197i: 329. A similar argument has been advanced by the Easter 
Orthodox and Roman Cathohe churches conceming the anfallibility of the Church 
(itlesia). ‘This is presumed to be guided by the Holy Spirit and as such to be the 
only possible historical subject to interpret the sacred texts authontatively and to 
form a Holy Tradition. This is questioned by the Protestants. 

Hlallag 1997 1 

thids: 117. 

tid. 19. 

Hodgson 19774 330. 

‘Though until the period of European colomahism i€ remained a jurit law. See 
Brown 1997; 365. 

Hiallaq 1984; 21. As the exercise of ijt was of paramount importance to the 
finctioning of law the religous scholars and jurists of the day were naturally 
interested in dealing with che problem. 


Ibid 13. 

Just like myjtahid, “mujdddid” is a technical term conferring status. 
See idjtiiid: El; Gibb 1947: 13; Schache 1982: 70-1. 

Hallag 1984: 19. 

Tid: 32. 


Hallag 1997: 213-14, 

Asad 1993; 222-3. 

‘Asad 2003; 197. 

‘Asad 1986; 14, 

CE 1 Peter 2: 10 where we read “for you once were not 2 people, but now you 
are the people of God.” 

Barth 1992: esp, 234. 

Combs-Schilling 1989: 223, 

Ibid.: 105. See also Geertz 1971 where the author discuses Morocean kingship 
in terms of intrinsic and contractual legitimation, The former is related to the 
royal descent line that goes back to Prophet Mubammad and "AMT and the latter 
to the sunni institution of the bs'y (oath of allegunce). Geertz argues that this 
double legitimation allows the king to present himself simultaneously as leader 
‘of the entire umma and as representative of a particular type of a local mystical 
tradition of Isham. 

Combs-Schilling 1989: 228, 

Makris 2000. 

Hole 1977: 458 

‘The riverain Sudanese Arabs include those populous tribes who live in the Nile 
basin. These had been the tribes wielding political power in the region corres~ 
ponding to the contemporary state of the Sudan. 
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For the Sudanese civil war and the contest of identities, sec among others, Beshir 
1968, 1975; Deng 1973, 1995; Lesch 1998; Jok 2001; Johnson 2003. Though non~ 
anthropological, all these studies capture the minutiae that really lend the events 
their dramatic character and bring to the surface the long historical structures that 
shape contemporary cultural visions and political realities 

Snuth 1991 [2000]: 96, 

Vatikiotis 1980 [2000]: 41 

Ibid: 52. 

Ibid: 44, 

Ibid: 105¢h 

Dwyer 1991; 75-6. 

Gellner 1985: 35¢f 

Gellner 1993; 76. 

Ibid: 80, 

1M, Lewis 1986: 95, 

Gafiney 1994; 29. 

Asad 1986; 10-13. 

See also Eickelman 2002, 

The term salafiyya. which has been widely used to describe Islamic modernism, 
innphies an effort to return to the premise of al-salaf al-salih, the “venerable 
‘estors” of the sma who lived in the ers of the Prophet and the four nightly 
guided caliphs. As a movement, salaflyyo attached litte importance to the state 
2s a unit for the implementation of Islamic law and promoted the resurgence of 
the caliphate 

Hobsbawm 1995: 70. 

‘Cole and Kandiyou 2002: 189. 

‘Zubaida 2002: 211. Cl Chatterjee 1989, 1993. 

Zubaida 2002: 211 

Cole and Kandiyou 2002: 194, 

Zubvaida 2002: 214. 

Zubsida 1993: M869 

Ibid: 170. 

Nothing strange in all this. Av Bickelman (1989; 270) has shown, just like every= 
body ehe Muslims have multiple identities which coexist and function in particular 
ways according to the prevailing hi 
Zubaida 1993; 172. 

Ibid: 177, 

Ibid 

‘On the contrary, os Hefiner (1997: #) argues with reference to the Muslin societies 
of Southeast Asia, the state appears as that particular type of organization which, 
theoretically at least, allows Muslims to work for the total religious and political 
transformation of society. It is also interesting to see the history of terms such as 
“nation,” “people,” or "state." See Eickelman 1989 for a revealing summary of 
the history of the term “millat,” a¢ times translated as “the people” im nineteenth~ 
and twentieth-censury Iran, as well as valuable notes on terms such as "al-sha'h" 
and “al-jamahir,” which have been used by communist and socialist Middle 
Eastern regimes 


‘orical conditions. 
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Gupta and Ferguson 1992: 7. 

Appadurat 1997; 21, 33. 

Eickelman and Piscatort 1996; 137-8. 

‘As well as, 1 would add, net-spaces, a cross between Appadurai’s techno~ and 
mediaseapes (1997: 33). 

Bickelnan and Piscatori 1996: 13941. Together with the Batish Commonwealth, 
and the newly founded International Criminal Court, the OIC is one of the very 
few significant international bodies the USA does not belong to. 
‘A friendly publication once called it a “lethangic and ineffectual grouping” (Jansen 
1993: 10), 

Bickelman and Piseatort 1996: 142. 

Eickelman and Piscatort 1996: 145. 

‘The other side of satellite TV is that it provides viewers in Muslim counties 
With images of the West much more benign than those reported by the national 
press, radio, and TV, thus complicating even farther the images of the West, For 
example, how could the American sokdien in Iraq be the sume as the stuling or 
heroic characters in Hollywood movies and TV siteon? 

Anderson 2002: 302, 

Bickelman 2002 

This, 1 think, can be also detected in the proces of “objectification of Islam" 
discussed by both Bickelman and Piscatori 1996, and Starrett 1998, as will be 
seen in detail in the following chapter 

‘An interesting article on Islam on che net that was posted very soon after the 
O/AL attacks was Gary Bune’s (2002), Ic contains a wealth of information con- 
corning sites of Iamie character 


CHAPTER 3 AUTHORITY AND KNOWLEDGE 


For 4 discussion of the term ‘ihm, see Hallag 1997: 15, 19 and the entry ‘dn 
alckalim in. EL See also Hodgson 1974: 255. For the concept of ‘il in Islamic 
mysticism, see Schimmel 1975: 174% 

‘Ay Quataert (2001: 167) argues, only 2-3 per cent of the early nineteenth- 
century Ottoman subjects were literate 

This is true for Christian monasteries as well. See mardjid: El 

Hourami (1991; 163) puts the first appearance of madisas sn eleventh-century 
Baghdad, 

In modern Arabic, the terms “madnisa” means “school.” A Qurinic “schoo!” is 
called “kuudb,” Before the emergence of the Westem-style educational system 
in the Middle East and North Africa, the two terns were synonymous, though 
the latter referred almost exclusively to primary education. For the early history 
of the institution, see Hodgson 197741; 46-9; Hitt 1991: 410-11, 660-1; Inaleak 
1995; 285. 

Eickelman 1989: $12; Mitchell 1991; 83~4. Sce alo Eickelman 1982b, 

See maidjid: Ef; Hourani 1991; 1645. 

Mitchell 1991: 84. 

For exarnple, the standards of instruction and the content of knowledge imparted 
in several madras of the mid-eighteenth-century eastern Sudan were very 
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different from those of, say, thirty to fifty years later when the ares had become 
the target of some very important missionaries from the Hijiz, who belonged 
co the Ideist neo-sif7 tadinon (Trmingham 1943; O'Fahey 1990), and from 
the period 1821-98 when the country was under the Turco-Egyptian who 
had introduced Egyptian ‘wlan fhendly to the government in an effort to co- 
‘opt the local population (Hill 1959), and later under the Mahdist regime that 
practiced a strict form of early Islamism (Holt 1977; Voll 1979). 

As the wagf yystem is primarily governed by “traditional” legal ruley and edicts, 
it is offen based on oral agreements rather than on written legal contracts, « fact 
that compounds difficulses ftom the point of view of a modem bureaucracy. 
See Benthall (2002: 153} for the ease of Oman, For a brief presentation of land 
reform in Egypt since the era of Mubanunad ‘Alf, see Anderson 1968, In all 
events, the absence of documented land-tiles does not concem wugf lands only. 
‘As Taher Helmy, president of che American Chamber of Commerce in Egypt 
and a member of the ruling party's Policies Committee, argues, "{njinety-two 
per cent of Egypt's property owners hold their real estate awets as extralegal 
that is, unregistered and without a title” (2004; 5), For wugf history, yee the 
relevant entry in El 

The post of religious endowments minister is not without its dangers, See, 
for example, the awassination of the Egyptian wwaf minister Mabammad Hosayn 
al-Dhahabi in 1977 by the militant Islumusts of al-Takfir wal-Hijra, an offshoot 
of Jihid. al-Dhihabl was among the most renowned ‘wlams" of al~Azhar. Takfir 
wal-Hijra is still operating in Egypt, bur has received serious blows from the 
security forces. In July 2004 another seven members of the banned group were 
arrested north of Cairo (Halaw: 2004b: 2), 

Tickelman 1989: 307-8. 

Mitchell 1991; 101 

Messick 1993; 3 

See madjid: Ek; Hourans 1991: 167-71; Rahman 1984: 33-5, 

cel-Shayyal 1968) 118-19, 

And even then a semblance of independence was retained 

Mitchell 1991: 87 

See alo pp. 224-3. 

In the West this is typical of many self-confesing Christians, who may accuse 
their evablished Church and its clergy of all the sins in the book, while con- 
nuing to participate in the rituals at which the same “unworthy" Church 
ministers officiate 

Gilsenan 1990: 31 

Ibid: 32. Again, this is not 2 Munlim peculianty. To tke just one example. in 
his preface to Moltman’s highly acclaimed, almose popular, classic Theology of 
Hope (2002), Buckman advises readers to skip chs 1 and 4, where the author 
places his work within the wider German theological tradition and the philosophy 
of history. Admittedly, these are very difficult texts to follow. 

Ac the level of discourse, this can be partly attributed to an innate conservatism 
in the classical Islamic political theory and to its aversion to anarchy and populist 
insubordination even when the pobtical authorities act unjustly. 
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Asan anthropologist, I am rather ill disposed toward distinchons of the “central” 
versus “peripheral” type. However, in the context that Zeghal is using the terms 
it is clear that it is a matter of distance from political authority in a well-defined 
institutional environment. Naturally, as in all eases where similar distinctions are 
employed, what is labeled as “peripheral” yields to comprehensive sociological 
description only with difficulty. But at least Zeghal recognizes that and directly 
relates it to punitive measures on the part of the government (1999: 386), More 
refined in this respect is Zaman’s extended study of the “ulm in Pakistan and 
in selected Middle Easter societies. Though he adopes Zeghal’s distinction, he 
writes that “[t}he acuvities and attitudes of the contemporary “ulama are more 
accurately ranged along a broad spectrum of options and possibilities, however, 
than they are fixed in mutually exclusive or dichotomous groupings” (202: 134), 

1 shall return to this point later in the chapter. 

Zeghal 1999; 388; Moustafa 2000: 14; Zaman 2002: 147-8. 

Mentioned in Zeyhal 1999: 380. 

Roy 1994: 96-7. 

Zeghal 1999: 377, 

Ibid 380, 

bid: 387. 

Ibid, Strictly speaking, no marker can be totally “deregulated,” as some of those 
involved, in our case the “nlama, reeain many of their institutional prerogatives 
visel-vis the new “entrants,” in our case the Islamists 

Zaman 2002: 148. 

Thich: 149. CE. Ismail on conservative Islamism in Egypt “conservative Istarnst is- 
course is articulated by the nght-wing party al~Ahrar and elements of the Muslim 
Brothers, as well as by segments of the state apparatus, the official newspapers, 
and the state-run mass media. It is produced an relation to a particular set of 
material conditions and finds support among vanous class fractions tied to the 
rentier economy” (1998: 219). 

Por al-Qurachiwi’s atest visit to the UK in ¢he summer of 2004, see the vanious 
articles in the British pres, They were overwhelmungly negative in tone, calling 
the shaykh a “raceshate cleric” (Waugh 2004: 5) who spreads his “gospel of 
hate” in London (Lebrecht 2004: 13) 

Zaman (2002: 141) offers a characteristic example concerning the highly respected 
Jim'iyyat al-'Ulams'-i-Islim, a Deobandi organization formed m 1945 that “has 
played a considerable role in Pakistani electoral as well as agitational politics” 
(p. 119). When the Jim'tyyat organized a large international conference in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, in April 2001 to celebrate the achievements of the Deoband movement, 

among the messages read (0 the half-million audience gathered for the occasion 
‘were thove of Ussima and the Talihiw leader wmulish Muhammad "Umar. 

See el-Shayyal 1968: 122-4. 

‘To the question of the Mamlik governor, “Why did the ‘ulama’ disobey the 
government?" “alim Sayyid ‘Umar Makram responded that the legitimate rulers 
of the country were the ‘wm themselves, those who follow the sharia, and 
the Ottoman sultan, who in practical terms could do very litle from far-away 
Istanbul (el-Sayed 1968; 273). 
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Baer 1968: 147. Vatikiotis calls this process bureaucratization of the “alam” 
(1980: 300), arguing that the government tried to turn the ‘lama’ from a social 
category whose political antennae were ofien attuned to the popular feeling into 
a part of the state bureaucracy. 

Starrett 1998; 104. 

Ibis 116 

Tid. 

Ibid 8 

Eickelman 1992. 

Ibid.: 650. 

See Messick 1993 for a discussion of the manner in which Ocoman and Yemeni 
reformers of the nineteenth and twentieth centunes transformed Islamic law 
into a modern legal system, destroying in the process the discursive flexibulity and 
interpretative polyphony that tradinonally characterized it, Referring to Mewick 
and to his own work in Egypt, Starrett (1998) maintains that the condensed 
manner in which Islan 4s tught in Egyptian schools really represents a new Islamic 
tradition that has i roots tn the histoncal one, but should not be mistaken for 
this 

For cxample, Starrett (1998; 11314) shows how Islamic statements and imagery 
are incorporated in the seience textbooks, where God is presented as the power 
that makes the world smeaningful. Equally interesting is the manner in which 
awientific research is presented as part of a divine plan co boost the progress of 
the Egypéan nation financially and politically and to increase the status of Arab 
scientist. 

Ibid: 9. 

It should not be supposed that religious instruction iy necewuarily at the center 
of the government's education policy. As in other countries, this is based on 
other deliberations associated with the economy and the job market, See Khalil 
(2004: 2) concerning a recent conference in Egypt entitled “Towards a Know= 
edge Society: the Future of Education in Egypt." From the public’s side, see 
Hourenen 1994 on tradicional Qur'inic education in a southem Moroccan 
village, As the author argues, villagers prefer Qur'dnic co moder schools for 
3 number of reasons. Fins, they find chem less expensive. Second, they do not 
require regular attendance, 30 children are periodically available for agricultural 
work, Third, they see them as repositories of local traditions. Fourth, they more 
ceasily accept traditional teachers than their modern counterparts, whom they 
classify as alien. Fifth, they argue that in any case the knowledge imparted in 
moder schools is too theoretical to be applied in everyday life and concentrates 
on areas already saturated by jobles graduates, 

el-Menshawy 2004: 3, For many, this decision is associated with the general 
political atmosphere, For example, ‘Al Abi Laban, an MP associated with the 
outlawed Muslin Brotherhood, argues that after a fabuil (religious decree) asking, 
for a jihad against agyressors in Iraq was issued by the Grand Idi of al-Azhar, 
shaykh Mubasammad Sayyid al~Tantawi, the US administration was pressing the 
Egyptian government to rein in al-Azhar. Although Tantiwi later retracted the 
Jaws amd repeatedly met with she American ambassador in Egypt, the pressure 
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continued, “with an [American] congresman even asking for Al-Azhar to be 
added to the US's list of terrorist groups” (ibid.). 

Hirschkind 2001: 16. 

This does not mean that the model of am imparted in Saudi religious 
education does not exhibit the characteristics identified above by Starrett, 
Doumato (2003), in a post-9/1 article on Saudi school texts on Islam, discusses 
some additional characteristics which Starrett did not consider in his 1998 study, 
viz. the manner in which relasons between Muslims and non-Muslims are 
depicted and the idea of martyrdom. As Doumuto suggests, the overall picture 
emerging from the school texts i not so much one of hated toward the West 
as the promotion of the idea that Mushmiy are somehow under siege and have 
to stick together, both at the level of the kingdom and at that of the wma as a 
whole, 

Parsons 1966: 4. 

For a concrete case, see Bledsoe and Robey's 1986 article on the social uses 
‘of Arabic literacy among the Mende of Sierra Leone for concealing and mani- 
pulating knowledge. Though they do not dismiss Goody's positon on the 
importance of literacy for communication, they cnivicize him for neglecting “the 
‘equal potentials of writing for obfuscation, concealment of meaning and lying” 
(p. 203), As they write, 


[wle bebeve that writing, because itis tingly viuble but potentially semantically 
‘opaque, is just as well sited for facdtating seereey a for Laclieinig communica 
Hon of a literal mesage. Moreover, writing dors not replace the oral idiom bot 
comprises one component af the wtal poo! of potential knowledge that he 
Mende sinve ¢o attain and manipulate in compedition with others. In fact, the 
Mende seen to value hteracy noc in spite of the difficulty of attatrig, i, but because 
of it (p, 222) 


This is sirnilar to what happens in Arabic-speaking Mushim societies, the only 
difference being that there Arabic is also used for everyday verbal and writen 
communication besides its employment in the context of Islamic discourse. 
‘Ong (1997: 127) points out that the Semitic alphabet, of which Arabic is an 
‘example, is deeply related to the non-textual human world 

Parry 1985: 204-5. 

Ibid.: 207, 210. In this spint, one could offer » similar interpretation of the 
importance atuched to Qur'dnic calligraphy, to the one offered by Goody 
(1995; 157-8), thus weakening further bis argument on the importance of 
writing. 

Fischer and Abedi 1990: 106. 

Qur'an, 6: 7. 

Watt and Bell 1990; 40-4. 

The version that most of us are likely to encounter is the Hats form of ‘Asim 
from Kata, 

Fischer and Abedi 1990: 106. 

bid. 

Ibid. 
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64 This emphasis on correct and precise reproduction is not an Islamic peculiarity. 
Acconting wo Parry, it can be found in many traditional societies 


[H)e has been motivated more by a concem with the precise reproduction of the 
sound dun by a concer with the retention of the meaning it conveys, The 
words in themvelves have power once they are yocalized. For this power to 
become manifest they most be pronounced with precision and exactly the right 
intonation, Wrongly accentuated they may have an effect opposite to the one 
intended. (1945: 20) 


65. See ako Messick 1986, 1993. Discussing the interpretation of the sharis in Yemen, 
both publications emphasize che importance of orality in Islamic tradition and 
the significance of sncerpensonal relations between teachers and students 

66 See p. 225, 

67 Comparing the Christian, Jewish, and Islamic tadivions, Fischer and Abedi 
(1990; 147-8) argue that the Christian one sees the world as realization of the 
Logos and language as a repreventaon permitting the decoding of the Logos. 
The Jewish tradition strewcs the effort to conceptualize the meaning of every~ 
thing through a mode of argumentation that accepts both oral and textual forms 
as equally in need of hermencutic exploration. The Islamic tradition sees the 
text as an inferior form of recording the Word, insisting for example that both 
the Jewish Torab and the Christian Gospels are crroncous representation of 
God's will. This being the case, Whumic tradition seeks the true meaning of the 
world bebind the veil of illusory appearances, behind the reality of texts. 

68. Eypecially in the case of inventories of Islamic phrases in Arabic (ad'iyya, sing. 
4u'a') which the faithful can use in all sores of everyday occasions ~ before 
going co sleep or when waking up, before and after meals, when purchasing a 
new garment, as well as in case of illness, accents, visiting people, oF expressing 
certain feelings ~ we can sce elements of local traditions and language idioms 
becoming globalized as proper forms of Islamic enquette. See Alvi 1997. 

69. TM, Lewis 1986 107 

70 The anthropological view of “authenticity” asa quality always conferred in the 
present according to the logic of the “orthodoxy” production process does not 
contradict this. 

71 This is not an Islamic peculiarity. It is 4 central position of the Roman Catholic 
(Church (hitp://www.newadvent.org/cadhen/ 15006b hem) and of Eastem Ortho- 
dox Christianity (Flocofiky 1972), though not of Protestantism 

72. Cf Zaman 2002: 28. 

73 Weber 1964, 

74 From this perspective, one should contrast this type of Islamic devotional liter- 
ature, even in its coaner form of popular pamphlets and tracts, to the self-help 
“How to..." manuals we come across in the West. Interestingly, the orientalstic 
belief widely held in the West conceming "Eastern wisdom” does acknowledge 
a distinction between “Zen Meditation...” or “Karate Shotokan in ‘Thirty 
Simple Lesons” from “real” work with a teacher/master/sensei who, prefer 
ably, has had some firsthand instruction out there, Thus, for those who consider 
thenwelves to be “seriously” into such practices, using manuals can be excused 
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only a5 a first introduction to the Way ot as mnemonic devices which can be 
consulted whenever one's memory has failed to register or to assimilate what 
the teacher demonstrated in practice. 

Even the now extensive use of audiovisual techniques and the Internet has 
added a new dimension in this proces that goes beyond Parry's distinction 
between “scribal” societies and those with more advanced printing techniques. 
Hirschkind 200th: 6, 

bid. 7. 


Ibid: 21. 

Ibid 23, 

Hirschkind 2001a: 624 

As the one studied by Mahmood (2001) in relation tw prayer, See below 
pp. 100 

Hirschkind 2001a: 627. 

bid.: 632, 

Ibid. 

‘Hirsehkind 2001b: 16. 

Abid. 
Ibid: 17. 

Ibid. 25, 

Hlirschkind 2001a: 641 

Bickelinan 19828. 

Hirschkind 2001: 25-26. 

‘Ong 1982: 135. 

Starrett 1998: 4, 

CE. Nase 1992. 

Georges 1976: 161, quoted in Finnegan 1992: 113. Finnegan's questions con 
cerning “local conceptions about change, stability and transmission in verbal 
exprenion” (ibid.), as well as those concerning the socio-economic position 
of performers and other participants in the production and consumption of 
‘oral arts, form coday the backbone of anthropological approaches co the study 
‘of oral maditions that consciously avoid the pitfalls of a narrowly positivisne 
historicism, 

Sueh accomplishment is first and foremost a central concept of revelation and 
an epistemological foundation of an eschatology already inavgurated with, or in, 
the revelation of the Qur’dw to Prophet Mubammad and the foundation of the 
Muslim mma, the people of God. Seen in this light, Islamic discursive tradition 
can rest on the certainty thac the Qur'an is complete, but Isic sacred history i 
not, in the sense that it has not yet found its intended full meaning since it 4s sall 
unfolding and will unfold until che Day of Judgsnent (al-Yaewnt al-Din) or Last 
Day (al-Yaum at-Abhir) (cf Klein 1985: 84fF). As the past is subsumed in the 
present, not passively but in order to sicrahze it, that is to reveal its sacred nature, 
the future is called upon as the elas (from the Greek teleiesis: accomplishment, 
perfection) and the end of history and the fulfillment of God's promise to His 
‘Community. This, | think, is 2 way af reading Asad’s previously mentioned notion 
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that “alm Islamic discursive tradition is simply 2 tradition of Muslim discourse 
that addresses itself co conceptions of the Iamic past and future, with reference 
to a particular blamic practice in the present’ (1986: 14). 


Tonkin 1992: 2 
Ibid: 5. 
Caron 1990; 155. 


Ibid.: 177. In his discussion of the Maly Chewong’s myths, songs, and spells 
Howell moves a step further arguing that “instead of treating each category of 
formal speech acts as a separate enterprise in any one culture, making whatever 
social, symbolic of structural connexions as may be appropriate, all yenres of 
formal speech acts within a society should be looked at together ax one dis- 
course” (1986: 82). Howell's poinc is certainly valid, bur might be difficult to 
work in the context of a complex society. The Chewong number around 260 
individuals. Howell did his fieldwork among the eastern part of the tribe. 
Tonkin 1992: 8. 

Cf Vansina 1985, 

Barber 1989: 14 

Bloch 1989; 27, See also Block 1975. For a clear exposition of Bloch’s theory 
concerning the political dimensions of ritual, see his historical ethnography 
of Merina circuncision (1986) and his more theoreaeal study on violence and 
ritual (1992), where he marshals ethnographic material from different societies 
Bloch 1989; 37 

That is why eloquence is of cantinal importance for the ‘uland’. The lack of 
it indicates imperfect knowledge of the subject and inability wo demonstrate its 
annate truth. Interestingly, Muktadar al-Sadr, the shia “ali of Najif, Iraq, who 
raised the Mahdl Army against US and goverument forces in the summer of 
2004, war dismisced by ocher vhi's ‘whom’ as an upstart with no real knowledge 
because, among other things, he licked eloquence 

Wid: 44 

Ibid. 38 

Connerton 1995: 58, 

bid 

bid 


CHAPTER 4 THE FIVE PILLARS 


Al-Bukhiri, al-Fath, 1/49, quoted by shaykk Mubammad Salih al-Munajib 
nds 3. 

Hite. 1991; 100-1, 

See Qui'én, 6: 182, 109; 1: 23; 31: 24, 31 

Ibid 112, 

‘Asad 1993: 221-2. Asad argues that [slam differs from the other two Abrahamic 
mionotheisms as it rejects both che nouons of “covenant with God” (Judaism) 
and of “kinship with God” (Christianity). Be ehat as it may, as far as Christianity 
4s concerned things are more complicared since che image of men as “sorts of 
God” cocsists with that of men working for God in the same manner that 
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slaves work for their masters. See for example 1 Cor, 7: 21. For the position of 
shves in early Christianity and the cognate image of believers as slaves of God, 
see Kyrtatas 1987. 

‘At the same time, we must emphasize a point common to all three traditions, 
that the relationship between God and man cannot take place in the abstract, 
but only within the framework ofa community of believers. From this point of 
view, the members of the umma de not constitute autonomous subjects. Just as 
in Christianity and Judaism, the relation berween the creature and the Creator 
informs the notion of individual freedom, 

‘Wate and Bell 1990; 28, 

Qur'an, 33: 40, 

CE. Gellner 1993: 72-5. 

Every prayer is a “ritual prayer” in a particular way. Here the term is used 
to emphasize its invtitutionalized status and its specific legal characteristics 
‘That means that there are other prayers which are not “ritual,” such ax personal 
prayers uttered by the believer, mystical ones, prayers for the dead, etc, See 
Eickelman 1989: 287, In a recently published extended essay on prayer Marcel 
‘Mauss (2003) stresses the ritual character of the prayer, defining it as “a religious 
rite which is oral and bears directly an the ered” (p. 57). Though Mauss stady 
is cast in a quast-evolutionist form that has been long abandoned by anthropo- 
Jogists, it still contains important insights into the nature of the phenomenon, 
‘especially in relation to its social rather than individual character. 

For other prayers, see Issa 19%6a. 

Qur'an, 2: 142650; 4: 43; 5: 6, 58. 
hep://www.islamknowledge.com/unity_amongst_smuslims.bts, 

‘Sulit: EI. As for women, they ean pray in the mosque, but are not encouraged 
See Old Testament 1 King, 1: 8; Daniel, 6: 2 

Queiin, 2 197A 

See among others, Ahmed 1990: 27; I. Lewis 1990: 25; Makris 2000; 98, 99, 
101, 220, As will be seen later in this chapter and in. chapter 5, this equality 
among believers is theoretical rather than actual. 

Delaney 1990; 516. 

Ibid: 293. Delaney does not specify if this is hee interpretation or if it was 
suggested to her by her tnformants. 

Mahmood 2001 629, 

Ibid: 833. 

Ibid: 844. 

Ibid. Cf, Mauss (2003), where prayer is classified ay an “oral rite" as distinct 
from the “manual” ones which “consist in movements of the body and of 
objects” (p. 56). Though Maus i perfectly correct in stressing the importance 
of formal ritual speech as action in che context of prayer, he 1s unable to see the 
latter as an activity involving the human totality ~ praying body and mind ~ as 
Mahmood does. Cf Anthony of Sourazh (199%, b), as two ordinary (standard, 
J would say) examples from within the Eastem Christian Orthodox tradition 
which show that Mahmood’s innovative anthropological approach on prayer 
thas always been patt of the Church's experience. 
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Tapper and Tapper 1987: 72. 

Tbid.: 84 

Gilsenan 1990; 167. 

See for example Brenner 1993, 

Maks 2000; 20-30, 

Lewis 1986: 97, 

Another anthropological study of the salt whose conclusions about the collective 
character of the ritual prayer are close to 1 8 by Bowen (1989) and concerns 
four Indonesian societies. Very beiefly, as the ethnographic area is far removed 
from the Middle East and North Anca, Bowen makes three points of interest. 
First, "[the individual structuring of worship in carn shapes and 1s shaped by 
public discourse about its proper form” (p. 611). Second, prayer can be taken to 
provide 2 model of and 4 model for society which then shape the manner in 
which distinctions are made berween Muslims and non-Muslims, as well as 
between Muslims fiom different societies (pp. 61213). In the fitst ease, Bowen 
mentions examples from West Africa, where the crucial question i not "Are you 
4 Muslim?” but “Do you pray?” In the second case, the ethnographic examples 
come from Indonesia, Iran, and Afghanistan, In the latter, the Pashtu-speaking. 
sun Durrani distinguish themselves from the Uzbeks, i.c. non-Pashtu-speaking, 
‘mnt Muslims, with reference to their view of gait. See also Tapper 1984. Lastly, 
Bowen maintains that anthropologists have not shown great interest analyzing 
the Munlim prayer because “[eJhe jalir is not structured around an in 
10 be ‘decoded’ semantically because it 1s 
lic or iconic code” (p, 615) 


oppositional or core, It can 
not designed according to single 
Quin, 62: 9. 

Klein 1985; 142 

For the hadith which concer che jalat aljum'a, see 

hitp:// www jalamknowledge com/Jurnah btn. 

See tehwethas BU, 

Gaffney 1994; 120. 

Ibid: 123, 

Asad 1995, 

For details, see Issa 1996b, 

CE Reinhart 19%: 124. 

For a detailed discussion of these issues, sce zakit: Et 

Weiss 2002: 9 

Pfeifer 1997: 155, 157. 

Ibid 

CE Qur'in, 2: 275; Abu-Saud 1993; 8; Brahimi 1996: & Rahman 1964, See alo. 
Iqbal and Mirakhor 1987 and Stansen 1999, 2003.on Islamic banking, 

See for example Zubaida 1997: «1 for Egypt 

Weiss 2002: 16-17. 

Ibid 16. 

bids 17, 

‘This is an entirely different nutter from the rather dated discussion concerning 
the presence of absence of classes in non-Western societies. For an anthropo- 
logical view, see Bloch (1985: esp. 152M), where he discusses the introduction 
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to anthropology of Althusscnan concepts concerning the articulauon of muluple 
modes of production in traditional societies. This led to the discussion of the 
class ise in such societies, especially by French anthropologists working in 
Affica, See Bloch 1984: esp. ch. 4 by Emmanuel Terry. There, discussing the 
Abron Kingdom of Gyaman, West Africa, Terray suggests that in nonsWestern 
societies we come across classes-in-themselves rather than classes-for-thernselves, 
‘That means that “[tJhe exploited class docs not sacceed in constituting itself as 
«a political force capable of unified action at the level of the coul society, and 
confrontations remain enclosed within the boundaries of local communities” 
(p. 111). Unfortunately, no author from Bloch’s 1984 edited volume makes any 
reference to Islam, except in passing. 

‘To find such references we must go to Rodinson’s classic Islam and Capitation 
(1966 [1980)). Thete Islam is understood within the parameters of an enlightened 
orientalistic discourse as « tradition friendly to free trade and capitalism, but 
powerless in the face of strong dynastic states (p. 89). Rodinon's Islam seers to 
converse with history, but it retains strangely unaffected by it, This becomes 
clear when the French orientalst calls upon the Muslim masses to embrace 
socialism, as there is no other “third way,” “using” [od Islam in the context 
of class struggle (p. 288). Bue in order to have any chance of succeeding in this 
effort, sm should “pass through a deep ransformation, theough an aggomanents” 
(p. 293). ‘This will allow the Musbins mamey and their leaders to understand that, 
despite its distortions, Marxian is the only way forward (p. 294). For a critical 
dixcusion of Rodinson and other intellectuals yuck as Samir Amin and Peter 
Gran, who theorized on the relationship between Ilan, capitalism, and Marxist, 
‘vee Binder 1988: ch. 6, 

Weiss 2002; 18, 

‘Throughout my discussion of aki I refrain from introducing, local trade w 
into the picture, That would require an altogether different context of analysis 
which is remote from the subject af this book 

Weiss 2002: 22 

Ibid: 24-5, 

See Norton 1995, 1996. 

Hann 1996: 21, 22. 


jons 


Ibid: 459, 

Thid.: 460. For an urban setting, chis time in Cairo, Egypt, see Singerman 1995, 
‘especially her discussion of private voluntary organizations as mediated distribu 
tion point (pp. 2464). Singerman’s shal bf informal networks should be seen 
connection with the equally difficule to define and certainly more restrictive 
“Islamic parallel sector,” mentioned on p. 74. 

Although I have refrained from ineroducing the trade unions into the present 
discussion, I should point out that | do not regard them as a secular counterweight 
to Islamic organizations. As will be seen in chapters 7 and 8, 1n many Middle 
Eastern countries, stich as Egypt, the Sudan, or Jordan, many trade unions have 
served as bastions of Islamist action. 
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‘These are characteristics of what anthropologists have called “audit cultures.” See 
Strathern 2000; although that edited volume concentrates more on the academy, 
it provides interesting general insights on the new forms of accountability that 
have become prevalent in Westem societies 

Benthall 2002: 156-7. 

Ibid 157. 

Ibid 

Benthall 1999: 36, 

See also Benthall 2002: 159, | ans not wure if Mauss (1979: 10) understands this 
difference berwecen cakii and alius-giving when he refers to Qur'an, 64: 15-18, 
encouraging his readers to substitute for the word “Allah” the word “society.” 
On his part, Sayyid Qutb knew quite well all the implications of his argument 
‘As we read in a short ethnographic vignette from Morocco, where akit is not 
a Jegal obligation, the recipients of it do not resent at an any way, “*This isn’t 
charity,’ {the donor] retorted. “This 1s zakat. Our honor 1s to proffer zakat, her 
[the woman who received it] honor is to use the zakat. All is provided by God, 
not by us. .°" (Bowen 2002: 265). 

Henshall 2002: 161 

Benchall 1999; 32-4. 

Seesemann 2002: 106-8. 

Ibid: 107. 

Thids 111. 

hid 

Ibids 114. 

Fischer and Abedi write that “the primal Qur’in, called the Uinan al-Kitsb 
("mother book”), which rendes in the seventh heaven, descended to the heavenly 
sphere on the twenty-seventh, nineteenth, ewenty-firt, or ewenry-thind day of 
Ramadin, and thence via the angel Gabriel into the heart of Muhammad" 
(1990; 103). The wo anthropologists angue that this indeterminacy concerning 
the exact date is not to be clarified because it encourages prayer. It is believed 
that "prayers on the night of revelation are worth a thousand prayers any other 
ume” (p. 463). 

Mubarmmed Salih al-Munayib n.d: 4. fo herp: //wwew unumah org uk/ramadhan/ 
Buitelaar 1993: 17, Focusing on Morocco, this is the only long anthropological 
study of Ramuadin 

See, for example, Buitelaar 1993; 78, 

Qurin, 2: 183 

AME 1975; 72, 

See Douglas 1985: esp. ch. 3. 

Besides the specialized bibliography on the subject, which mainly concerns 
historians of religion and Arab Snidies scholars, the best introduction to Qur'anic 
and hadith injunctions on the Ramadin fist can be found in Buitelaar 1993; 
cht 

Ibid: ch. 2 

See for example herp://www-unmah.org.uk/tamadhan/ and. submision.org/ 
ramadan. heml 
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Fischer and Abedi 1990: 18, 

For example, what is the starus of a gitl menstruating for the first me but saying 
nothing to her parents? 

Muhammad Sabb al-Munijjib nd: 3-6. 

In all commentaries on the subject women are not presented in an active role. 
This rule applies to married couples as well ax to 2 man and his concubine. 

In Qur'an 2: 183 the verb usually translated ax “that you may (learn) self 
restrain” ts wag. 

See, for example, — htp.//www.lsd.uise.edu/—~jnawaj/ISLAM/PILLARS/ 
FastFigh.html; —heep:// www.bolidays.net/ ramadan /story.htinsqss.ong/ articles! 
ramadan/toc-heml; hetp://wwew.unmuab.org.uk/ramadhan/ 

Muhammad Silih al-Munajiby nat: 4. 

Such views are close to the understanding: of fisting advanced by the tradition of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, See Hopko 1984iv: 146-50; Wate 196: 306-7, 
f Bakhtiar’s suggestive ticle Ramadan: Motinwting Believers w Action (1995). This 
edited volume discusses the manner in which believers are motivated to action 
through participating in and undersanding the Ramadin fast. Interestingly, the 
Language and the terms that it uses are close to what could be called New Age 
terminology. 

Buitelaar 1993: 3. 


Kenyon 19911: 33, 

See ch. 5. 

Buitelaar 1993: 68ff, Significantly, Buitelaar associates them with the Gnawa 
teams, which are related to African slave dewendants. 

Bellér-Hann and Hane 2001; 160, 

Ibid, 

Starrett 1995b: 54, 

Ibid; 65-6 In his article on cassecteda'wa Hirschkind (2001; 10) cautions 
agaisnst placing too much ensphasis om “the commercial aspect of the cawette- 
‘sermon’ for two reasons. First, the preachers themselves very rarely have “formal 
‘contractural relations with the tape companies and receive no remuneration 
from the sales of their tapes" Secand, "the majority of tapes listened to in 
Egypt... circulate through the practices of borrowing and exchange.” 
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Amin 2004. 
Ibid. 

Armbrust 2002: 341 

Thid.: 346, 

CE Hobsbawm and Ranger 1993. In all cases, as Bhabha (2000; 2) has argued, 
the encounter with the “other” has made impossible "any immediate access to 
an originary idensity or a ‘received’ tradition.” 

Armbrust 2002: 347. 

Exonomist, Dec. 16. 2000 48, 

Another version called the early morning shir lunch intfida, thus drawing a 
parallel between the struggle of the Palestinian youth agamst the Israclis with | 
the struggle of the believers to overcome thirst and hunger during the fisting | 
hours 

Al-Ahram Weekly, 2003: 1 

The pilgrimage to Madina is considered to be a pious act (fil abkhayr) and 
not a religious duty ( fund at-wiih); hence its non-obligatory legal status (Metcalf | 
1996: 184) 

For examples see ch. 5. 

See Levizion 2000, 

CE. Hischer and Abedi 1990: 159, 

For the pilgrimage tradition in West Afsca with special reference to the nineteenth 
century, see al-Nagar 1972. 

Yamba 1995: 131 

Tid. 153 

All the items considered to be necessary for the haji, such as ihnim, a special belt 
for banknotes and passport, 4 small place pillow to be used during nights out in 
the open, a prayer-riat that can double as a mattress, an umbrella for the sun, 
and a plastic container for water, are sold separately or in the form of a special 
pilgeimage kit in all Muslim countries 

In her previously mentioned ethnography of a Turkish village in Anatolia, Delaney 
(1990: 518-19) describes the departure of the pilgrims from the village and the 
guides’ role during their long journey to Mecca, The figures conceming costs 
mentioned by the author in her 1991 account (p. 304) are old, but nonetheless 
give an indication of the financial difficulties involved in the project. It should 
be added here, that, perhaps “naturally,” che pilgrimage to Mecea has become a 
multi-milhon dollar business for both governments and the private sector. For 
example, the Egyptian company Deyar has recently anatiated the *'Cinnt via Egypt" 
Program by signing agreements with numerous tourist operatars in Morocco, 
Tunisia, Libya, Turkey ancl Egypt Air, Egypt's national carrier. According to the 
agreements, pilgrims to Mecca woukt spend a number of nights in Egypt, thus 
increasing the country’s tounsm-generated income, The company is now set to 
expand its program to the Muslim communities in Europe (El-Din, 2004b). 
The descripeion that follows comes from Wolfe 1994. 

By and Large, these photographs, which can be seen in books, posters, or the 
Incernet, are among the scant photographic material from the hajj that reaches 
the outside world. 
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CE. Fischer and Abedi 1990: 160, 

Ibid: 163. 

The respective biblical verse is Genesis, Lf: 7. 

For practical reasons, the fu authorities have designated a parncular area near the 
central mosque of Mecca where pilgrims can fill their receptacles with Zanvzam 
Water to carry to their home communities. 

According to Combs-Schilling (1989: 74), who did het fieldwork in Morocco, 
during the whole day the pilgrims refrain from food and water and do not 
make any effort to keep away from the fierce sun, For all these privations, it i 
believed, God will forgive their sins as well as those of every single Muslim in 
the world. 

For the symbolism of the pillars, see Fischer and Abedi 1990: 164, 

Although the sucrifice of the ram is widely considered to be part of the hay) 
ritual, i€ is not a legal obligation for Muslims 

For the hygiene situation and the various measures ken, see Delaney 1991 
WR-9, 

This may have been adopted from a sintilar practice among Chastian pilgsims 
to the Holy Land in Palestine, 

Bellér-Hann and Hann 2001; 167, 

Pischer and Abedi 19%; 165, 

Bellér-Hann and Hann, 2001> 167 

See for example, Hadide El 

Eade and Sallnow 1991, For another typology of the pilgrimage, see alo Morini 
1984. Cf, Bowman 1991; readers can compare the fay) with his understandings 
of Roman Catholic and Eastem Orthodox Chnstian pilgrimages to Jerusalem 
Dubish 1995: 38. 

Ibid: 39, 

Eade and Sallnow 1991; 3, 

See for example Pearson (2000: 44) who deseribes the haj/ as a remarkably efficient 
method for the integration of the worldwide community of Muslims 

‘Tumer and ‘Turner 1978: 250, See alo Turner 1974: 274; 1989: 94=130, 
Indeed, the figures given by Fischer and Abedi for 1987 are staggering: 
21 million free one-htre bottles of drinking water; 3.420 Turkish butchers 
recntited to slaughter hundreds of chowsands of animals whose meat is then 
distributed to the ewo and a half million pilgrims or put in deep freezes; 1,700 
coaches operating round the clock in Meesa; ete. (1990: 169). 

See Piscatori 1991; 8, 

Fischer and Abedi 1990; 156. 

Ibid. 

Quoted in Whitaker 2005: 10. 

htep://www. mnestimedis.com/archives/specal-edition/haj/hag them, huap:// 
www muslimedia.com/archives/special9®/hajj2-hem, and heaps 
wow: muslimedia.cons/archives/special-edicion nay /hayj2.htn respectively, The 
term “Haramain” (al-Janumin) refers co the two holy cities of Isham, Mecea and 
‘Madina, 

Delaney 1990: 515. 
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Ibid 1991: 117. According to Young (1993; 298), the idea of exile from 
paradise, which is at the basis of Delaney’s analysis, cannot be found among 
Arabic-speaking Muslims, 

Roff 1985: 85. 

Delaney 1990: 520, 

Ibid.: 521. ‘This description goes against Turner's view of the pilgrimage as 
communitas, discumed in pp. [36-7 above 

‘See pp. 47-8 and pp. 103-3 (chs 2 and 4), 

See p, 98 above. 

Makris 2000): 98-9, 

Male and female cule group leaders respectively. 

For the asociation between slavery and the Sudanese Battalions, see Hargey 
1981; Hill and Hoge 1995; and Makris 2000, 

Zaman 2002: 4, 


CHAPTER 5 ISLAMIC MYSTICISM. 


Ie should be noted, though, in many cases leaders of mystical brotherhood are 
abo esteemed religious scholary and theologians 

For another version, sce Eickelman 198%: 288-9 

See Hodgson 19771 363~4 

See Schimmel 1975: 91-7; Hodgron 1977: 180~92 

See Schimmel 1975: 247-8; Hodgson 197734: 207~9, 216-17 

According to B.S. Turner (1978: 66), this “essential looseness” in a characteristic 
of all religious organization in Islam. 

Sufiun is almost exclusively male, hence the gendered character of the sentence. 
For the vanous stages of preparation disciples have to paw from, see LM. Lewis 
1984: 1378, 

Geertz 1971: 45. 

For more information about the ways haruhi is transmitted, see Crapanzano 
1981; 170, 174. 

Geertz 1971: 44. 

The term karim (pl. kanimit) also refers co those ceremonial dishes which are 
offered ta God or the saints in onder to secure good health (Abdullahi 1980: 17), 
They belong to the precautions people usually uke to ensure their health and 
to avert disease which would otherwise befall them, Such offerings, which often 
have miraculous results, are called karimat “afuw and ate divided into public and 
individual ones, depending on who is organizing them. For the Sudanese ethno- 
graphic context, see Holy 1991; Kenyon 1991a; Makris 2000; Nordenstan 1968, 
In what follows 1 am heavily indebted to Gilsenan 1990; 75=185, 

See ibid: 82-3, 

Weber 1964a: 3248. 

Khaniga or khanga in Persian, 

Pot Morocco, see Crapanzino 1981+ 169, 

See for example, Warburg 1971 for a formative period in the history of the 
modern Sudan 
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Strietly speaking, the mosque is not inherently wcred. As Hodgyon (1977i:; 218) 
angues, the mosque is closer to the ancient Greek agora than to the Christian church, 
Eickelman 1989: 300, 

Ibid.: 301. 

See also Crapanzano 1981: 170, 

T have not actually studied the 2autyya. The following description should be seen 
as the result of repeated visits and knowledge acquired during the last 15 years of 
my association with the country. 

As Ibn Khaldiin (1986i: 222) writes, “the Sufis feed on dhikr exerewes.” For a 
broader presentation of yif7 liturgical life, see Schimmel 1975, ax well ay more 
localized studies which abo cover saint worship, such ay Trimingham 1983 and 
Karrar 1992 on the Sudan; Gilseuan 1973 on Egypt; Lewis 1998 on Somalia; 
Crapanzano 1981 on Morocco 

Qur'an, 17: 110, 63: 9. 

‘The well-known dance of the “whirling dervishes,” performed in many Euro~ 
pean cultural venues by Turkish performers, is a dlukr cechnique of the Mevlevi 
brotherhood, which was established by Persian mystic and poet Jalileud-din 
Raimi (#1273). Obviously, the performance we see has been stripped of most of 
its mystical connotations to suit European artistic Uste 

Eickelman 1989; 289. 

Brett and Fentress, 2002: 148, Brett and Fentress account (pp. 142%) clearly 
show the positioning of the =dwiyym in North Africa beeween the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries 

See McHugh 1994. See abo Karrar 1992; al-Kanani 19853, 1985b; O'Pabey 
1973; ‘Trimingham 1983: ch. 6, Of interest is ako O'Fahey’s 1990 biography 
of Abmad Ibn Idfis, the nineteenth-century Moroccan mystic and teacher who 
played a central cole in the formanon of specific iff brotherhoods throughout 
North Africa, As O'Fahey characteristically writes (p. ix); “Jt]wo states of the 
region, Libya and Somalia, are at Jeast an part creavions of the tradition awociated 
with hin.” 

See Dayf Allsh's Kitib al-Tabagit (1985), a late eighteenth-century document, for 
accounts of the miraculous exploits of such holy men and their wediatory roles 
in the societies of the Nilotic Sudan. 

‘See Makris 2000, 

‘Trimingham, 1983: 217-22, Trimingham can be eadily accused of “orientalizing’” 
his material. However, his work contains a wealth of valuable primary information, 
‘See Makris 200). 

See also Lewis 1998, 

Lewis 1984; 140, 

Thids 145. 


Ibid; 142. 

Colonna 1984: 109-10. 

Thids 113. 

As Triaud (2000; 170) argues, French opposition to Islami was a direct heritage of 
the French Revolution and the separation between Church and State. 
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Colonna 1984: 114. 

Tbid.: 109-10, 

Ibid: 117. 

Ibid.: 118. 

Hence Colonna (bid.: 1191) does not see the ultimate victory of reformist Islam 
in the emergence of an autonomous but not independent religious sphere in 
post-colonial Alger 

In the Qu’dn Satan is presented as both a jinn (18; 48) and an angel (2: 32), 
Arabic plural of jinn (Crapunzano 19812 140), 

See among other, ILM. Lews 1986, 1989; ILM. Lewis et al. 1991; Crapanzano 
1981 on Morocco; Kennedy 1967, Morsy 1991, and Narvig 1988, 1991 on Egypt; 
‘Constantinides 1972, 1977, 1979, 1991, Boddy 1989, Kenyon 1991, 1991b, 
and Makris 2000 on the Sadan; Ferchiou 1991 on Tunisia; Ashkanani 1991 on 
Kuwant. 

Shaw and Stewart 1994: 6, 

Ibid: 7 

Ibid 8. 

Ibid: 18 

Ibid: 20, 

Ibid 21 

Throvghour this account | keep Crapanzano’s ransliterations. 

Crapanzano 1981; 67. 

id: 74 

Ibid.: 80, “Ausha Qundishe is often called by Crapanzano a “she-demon,” 

*Aishs Qandisha’s special love for blood is alvo attested bby the fact that she indaces 
many of her devotees co slash their head during performances. inns’ 
for blood is known throughout Morocco (Hammondi 1993: 118, 1 
Ticks 99 

Iida: 107. 

Ibid: 224 

Ibid 

Ibid.: 228, 

Ibid: 226, 

Perchiow 1991: 210. 

Touh: 212. Observe the similinty beeween Nana ‘Aisha and Hamadsha’s “Aisha 
Qandisha 

Thid.: 216, We will come across this relationship between powesion and sexuality/ 
fertility an our Last example in this chapter, the Sudanese zr horé cult. 

Ibid: 217 

See Makris 2000, See also Kenyon’s accounts on fumburt in the city of Sinnar 
(19914, 19916) in central Sudan for a wider perspective on the cult, 
Makris 2000; 618 

‘Though, as mensioned in ch. 2, the legacy of slavery did not disappear: 
See Makris (2000: 254-5) in connection to Evans-Pritchard (1971: 92-3), 
Sce Glassman 1991 for an analysis of this among the slave populations of the 
Swahili coast. Glassman’s thesis, a» conjunction with my 2000 analysis of Sudanese 
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material, should be seen in the light of Wendy Janes’s “subjugated knowledge” 
(1988: 139), conceming slaving systems and James Scott's concepts of the “weapons 
‘of the weak” and “hidden transcripss” (1985, 1990). As Scott argues. the hidden 
transcript “represents a critique of power spoken behind the back of the domin- 
ant” (p. xii). It is a counter-discourse that embraces gestures, speech, non-verbal 
insinuations, and practices, including spirit possession (pp. 141-2). 

Boddy 1989: 114. 

Ibid: 74. 


In relation to this, Boddy has been enticized for not offering an equally dynamic 
picture of the villager’s world. See Abv-Lughod, 1993: 426; Maknis 2000: 6 
Lewis 1986: 103. 

Constantinides 1977: 72, 

Boddy 1989: 340. 

Ibid: 339, 

idk: 340, 

Ibid. 

On this point Boddy has been criticized by Lewis (1990: 390) for not providing 
enough evidence to support her thes on the liberating potential of hiv 
Constantinides 1977) 64. 


CHAPTER 6 ISLAMIC REFORMISM 


Qur'im, 2: 220, 228; 4: 35, 114, 128; 7: 56, 85, 142; 11s 46, 905 4959, 10; 28 19, 
See also ildh: Eb 

Eickelman 1989: 316, Emphasis added. 

Zibck 2003: 35. From G.K. Chesterton Onthodexy (San Francisco: Ignatius Presi, 
1995), 

Yapp 1987: 108-14. 

See Mardin 1989: 109, According to Aba-Mannch, the 1839 Rescript was rooted 
in Islamic tradition, expecially the Nayshhind-Muyaddift sift peaneaples, but by the 
1850s its authors had disappeared from the scene and Wester influences crept 
into the reformers’ plans, 

CE Asad 2003; 217, Auad’s study mentions the Tanzimi almost incidentally. 
However, it contains rare insights on Islamic retormism and the emergence of 
the secular in the Islamic Middle East 

‘A similar argument has been promoted by modern Turkish Islamists who cast 
the republican ideology of Mustafa Kemal (Atatitk) as another “imposition from 
above.” See Navaro-Yashia 2002; 138, 
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See Perry 1992; Kasam 1993, 1994 
‘Mardin 1989: 122 

Perry 1992: 128, 

Hourani 1989: 114. 

In that sense, alsAfghini did not participate in the debare about the mature of 
nationalism outside Europe, whether, that is, was an imported ideology oF not. 
As Yapp (1987: 225-6) argues, the "Urabt revolution was brought about by the 
consequences of modemizason. 

Hourani 1989: 149. 

[As Geerte argues (1971: 105~6), Muslim activists like ‘Abdul followed two strate 
ties simultaneously: on the one hand, they asserted that Islam and scientific reason 
cannot be in conflict with each other because they share no common ground, 
while on the other they claimed that Islam, and in particular the Qur’dnic text, 
encompasses all scientific thought. A true scientist, then, cannot be but a Muslim, 
Hourani 1989: 232, 

What he might be thinking of is that a number of ancient Greek philosophical 
texts had been introduced into the Latin West in their Arabic translation 
Hourani 1989: 233. 

See Ahmed 1992: 169-77. 

Tsay “in a way” because there were others before them who built the basis for 
the development of reformist ideas, Amongst them are Rafi’ Badawi, Raff! 
al-Tahtiwi, Khayr al-Din, and Burrus al-Bustini, See Hourant 1989. 
Christmann 200: 68 
Ibid: 68-9. 

Ibid. 70. 

Ibid: 7h. The cerm wl 
Ibid: 72. 

Ibid. 
Iie 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
George 2003: 92. 
Abu-Zahra 2000: 84-5, 
Hid 88, 

Ibid: 961 

Soroush 2000: 113. 
Ibid: 128, 1514. 


iiddnt denotes all forms of ecstatic sufism, 


Ibid: 151 
Ibid: 148, 
Ibid.: 153. 
Ibid: 31 
Ibid: 37 
Ibid: 83. 
Ibid 85, 150. 


Sbid: 22 
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Ibid. 23. For the ideas of Soriish, see also Cooper 2000, 

Choueiri 2000: 78, 159. See also how Muslim nationalist intellectuals of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century rehabilitated the pre-Islamic jahiliyya 
(pp. 37. 49, 75). r 

Asad 2003: 226. 

Dwyer 1991: 75. 

Ibid. This is too harsh. Such difficulties should be seen in the context of wider 
insues of political analysis. As another of Dwyer’s Egyptian interlocutors suggests 
(p. 70). the task that the contemporary Egyptian Muslim reformers have wo 
accomplish is much more difficult than that of the conservative Muslim thinkers. 
‘Whereas the latter consider more important the analysis of texts than the analysts 
of society (a project doomed to fail), the former have to come up with a much 
more general analysis of the social realities, 

See Vatikiotis 1980. 

Ibid; 307, 

Ihid.: 493. On Taha Husayn, see ako Hourani 1989: 324-40, 

Al-Azmeh 1996; 101 

tbid.s 103, 

bids 104. 

Hourant 1989: 119. 

See p. 43. 

Al-Azmeh 1996: 106, 


09, 
Shakry 1998: 151 

£ Voll (1983; 44), whom Shakey follows at this point 
Shakry 1998; 152, Sill, Muslim reformers did accept the existence of an Islamic 
“Golden Era." In that sense, ax al-Azineh has suggested, they were as essentialist 
as their conservative detractors. Cf Asad 2003: 220-1 
Schmemann 1995: 129. 


CHAPTER 7 ISLAMISM: A GENERAL OVERVIEW 


See Khalil (1998: 2) for the short memory and political opportunism thar often 
characterize Western political practice 1n relation to these sssucs 

CE Vann 1987; 161 

CE Esposito 1993: 119-20, 

Schmemann 1995: 118, 

Krimer 1997: 73, Though dominant, this is not the only view existing among, 
Muslims. There are many who consider Islam patt of their “cultural tradition” 
for an element of their identity and use the term “political Ishm” in a rather 
derisory manner, pethaps because they are frightened of the political repercus- 
sions of an Islamist accession to power. For a more theoretically refined argu- 
ment, see Flores (1997: 83) on the views of Mubammad Sa'id al~Ashmiwi, 
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16 


well-known Egyptian judge and reformist intellectual, who suggests that Islam has 
always been “an apolitical religion concemed solely with spiritual and ethical 
guidance.” Even the early caliphate, al-Ashmiwi maintains, was really a “civil” 
government, not a religious one (Shepard 1996; 29). See also Fluehr-Lobban 
(2001) for a more general discussion of al-Ashmdwi's views, 

It is in this respect that we must understand B. Lewis's awertion that “there is 
no equivalent to the term ‘Inty’, a meaningless expression in the context of Islam 
(1991: 3)", rather than in the sense of a lived experience in the political field. 
Abmed £992: 15, 

Kepel 1995; Beinin and Stork 1997: 3. 

Sennett 2002: 7. 


Ibid 
Zizek 2002: 111. 
Badion 2003: 2 


Not to say to every non-Evangelical Chratian Church as well, a point that is 
often overlooked. 

Cf. Lind (2001; 21) for an analysis of a post-9/11 ideological convergence 
between circles of conservative Muslims, the American Evangelical Right, and the 
ecological movement. For an alternative view retaining the term fundamentalism, 
see Lawrence 1990 and Roy 2004, For Lawrence, all three fandamentalivms, 
Islamic, Christian, and Jewish, are "religious ideologlies} of protest .. . [against] 
the modemist hegemony in the High Tech Era” and nationalism (pp. 83, 87) 
Cf. Lechner (1990: 79), ‘Typologically, this may be true, but in practice both 
Evangebcal and Jewish fundamentalism have been co-opted by the state, whereas 
Islimism has been routinely persecuted. From this point of view, Tarig Ali's 
Clash of Fundamentalisms (2002), where he angues for a deep ideological atfinity 
between Islamism and the US-led “War on Terror,” is certainly marketable but 
not accurate 

Roy 2004: 38. 

Ibid: 34 

A cognate term that is often used is “mewianic movements.” See Lewis 1989: 
17-18, 15667; Bloch 1992: ch. 6; Bowse 2003; 171-2; Morms 1998; 257; Tumer 
1989, 2002 [1969). 

See Flores 1997: 86-8; al-Azmeb 1996; ch, 3; and for a detailed account of the 
purty see Taji-Farouki 1996a and b, 

See Hourans 1989: ch, 

Many of the positions that Esposito (1902: 163) finds charactenstic of the 
Islamts are held by the genetal public and are routinely discussed in the cafés 
of Cairo and Amman. 

The asawins of the Egyptian president considered him as the contemporary 
incaation of che pharaoh, the symbol of absolute idolatry and itreparable 
serangement fiom God. The term also refers to the absolute power of the state, 
power that is antagonistic t0 that of God and His law. In the Qur'an the 
pharaoh is presented as the godless and blasphemous opponent of Moses who 
had to be destroyed together with everything that he represented before a new 
socio-political and moral order could be created. See Golberg 1991: 17. 
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23 


35 
36 
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CE Ismnail’s “conservative Islamism” (1998) and Wickam’s “parallel Islamic sec~ 
tor” mentioned in ch, 3 (p, 74), as well as Gad’s article in al-Alename Weekly with 
the title “Middle-Cass Militaney” (2004) 

See Hodgkin 1990; 93-4, Wheatcroft (2001: 8) notes that many of the 9/11 
terrorists came from an afiluent middle-class background. 

This is often done by liberal intellectuals who decry the West's suspicious 
attitudes towards Islam. For example, Zizek (2002: 41) wnites that while there 1s 
“no excuse for today’s acts of horror... [the fact that Islam has been a tolerant 
religion for centuries} clearly demonsteate[s} that we are dealing not with a 
feature inscribed into Islami ‘as such’, but wath the outcome of modern socio 
political conditions.” This is true, However, throughout the analysis one cannot 
be sure if Zizek is referring to Islamist terror or to Islamism. 

‘This is how Salman Rushdie admonishes the Muslim world: "The restoration 
{iJ of religion to the sphere of the personal, 1s depoliticization, is the nettle 
that all Muslin societies must grasp in order to become modern.” Quoted in 
Hirehkind and Mahmood 2002: 351 

Indeed, there are some who tlk about the existence of an IMamic culture of 
hharcissiom where the subjects see themselves as the eternal victims of history 
(Beaumont 2001) 

See Milton-Edwards 1999 and Saad-Ghorayeb 2002, 

See Aud 1996, 

Sardar 1998: 267, 

Roff 1987; 32. In my view, this formulation is more pertinent to Islamist today 
than Dekmejian's 1988 description of it ax a polycentric movement (p. 18). See 
alo Voll 1997 for an analysis reminiscent of that of Eickelman and Piscator 
1996 mentioned in ch. 2. 

Luse the term in its literal meaning “universal” and “of interest or use to all 
men" (Gonvise Oxford Distionary) 

‘This is the same kind of erstique as chat leveled by the establshment’s political 
parties against the various organizations of the radical Left whose political 
program demands the destruction of capitalism, the demise of the state, and the 
emergence af new. mostly undefined, and usually unworkable, soctabst relations 
of equality. 

‘Asad 1986: 15. 

See for example, Sivan 1990a: 25 and Esposito 1993; 125% The same is trae 
for other more comervative Islamist penonalities such as Fethullals Gallen from 
Turkey. who has written extensively on the relationship between Islam and 
science in an effort to reconcile Islam with the dominant Iicist ideology of 
Mustafa Kemal (Aratiirk) and his successors, See Shankland 1999; 81-2, 

See Hale 1996: 192-3; Hodgkin 1990: 92; Medani 1997. 
Choueiri (1996: 25) and Weiss (2002: 15) respecavely. Zidek (2002: 133) 
on “capitalism without capitalian” = in place of Fukuyama’s “Islamo-Fascist” 
= and an effort to resurrect Rodinson’s idea of socualism as the only solution for 
Muslim societies, without the latter's orientalistic bias (1966 {Greek transln 
1980): 294). 

Zubaida 1993: 33. 
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38 So, although one could agree with Roy (1994: 120) about the conjunction 
between “conservative fundamentalism” and Islamism, one should remain acutely 
aware of their differences at the leveh of political organization and strategic 
objectives. The same holds for the reladons between Iamists and Muslim 
reformers. Although both accepe stihad and reject taglid, for the Islamists a great 
part of hmic tradition, more precisely that which is related to personal starus 
and family law, should not be reinterpreted. Generally for Islamists, the practice 
of wuhad concerns only those areas which are not specifically covered by Islamic 
law in a definite manner (Esposito 1992: 194). 

39 Perhaps this is also a trait of other “fundamentalist” religious ideologies, such as 
Evangelical Protestantism. With its antipathy towards ntualism and clericalism 
and with its straightforward Language and “black and white” interpretation of 
reality, the Evangelical movement projects a more “modern” and user-friendly 
inuge than Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Christianity, whose more 
nuanced discourses and rich liturgical universes appear too opaque and unaccept= 
ably “tradieional.” 

40 Hannere 1987: 555, 

41 Al-Mahdi 1983: 239 

42° Al-Turabi 1995: 8, 

43 Hacsi 1998: 7. Sce, however, “Ghannishi's appreciation for many of the 
accomplishments of Wewern civilization: empincism and use of reason, modern 
science and technology, rection of tyranny and championing of human freedom 
and responsibility, and the willingness to rebel against any opprewor” (Expoxito 
and Voll, 2001; 113). This ties in well with our previous discussion on the 
Islamist view of modernity, 

44 Ahmed 1992; 94ff. See abo Ahmed 1993: 206, an interesting example of 
popularizing anthropology, and Ahmed and Donnan 1994. 

45 Sce e.g Lewis 1981; Blanks 1997; Cardini 2001 

46. For Ibn Taymiyya, see Hodgson 1977ii: 470-2; Hourani 1989; 18-22 

47 Sivan 1990s: ix. 

48 Obviously, the examples that follow are only indicative, as the number of those 
involved is very high Ako, the specifie works mentioned have been either 
translated into English or have been reviewed in English-language publications 

49) Maududi 1992: 13. 

50 Esposito and Voll 2001: 2a 

51 Ahmad 1986: 20. 

52 Mentioned in Esposito and Voll 2001: 88~9. 

53 thide: 60. 

54 Jameclah 1990: 16-17, 

55. Karam 1998: 217. 

56 Esposito 1993: 96. 

57) Milton-Edwards 199%: 64. 

58) Ibid: 67. 

59 Fora detailed account of the party, see Taji-Farouki 1996. 

60 Bhzb al-Tabrir nod: 2-3. 

61 See al-Nabahini 1998. 
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Khilafah is the Answer, 1989: 44, 

Hizb ut-Tahrir 1996: 25. 

Hinnebusch 1996: 200. 

See Vitalis 1997: 99. 

The exact nature of neo-sufism and the content of its ideology are still debated. 
See O'Fabey 1990, e 

See for example the Maslim Brotherhood homepage (http:// www-ummah.org uk’ 
ikhwan/indexchuni), where “building the Muslim individual” ts descnbed as 
the first of the movement's main objectives 

Stork 1997: 67. 

Ibid: 70, 

When Ayubi writes that "If i¢ can be angued that the concept of the State in 
Europe cannot be underitood in isolation from the concepts of individualism, 
liberty and Law .... the Islamic concept of the body-politic cannot be understood 
in isolation from the concep of the group (jamal or amma), justice (ad! or 
‘adala) and leadership. (qiyaia or imama),” (1998: 7) he does not take into due 
consideration lived realities 


CE, Enayat 1982: 92. 

Rickelman 1989: 203 

CE. Bouhdiba 1985 where the author discuwes the jue in terms of “Islamic 
feminine,” “Arab woman,” “popalar Tunisian opinion,” and the like, Seill, at 
the level of literary criticism, source commentary, and wenetal sociological prin- 
ciples, the analysis has its merits as it allows for some plasticity. 

Hale 1996: 187. See also Kandiyoti (1992) and Young (1993: exp, 285). who 
ddistnises the notion of "Muslim patriarchy’ as an onientalist construct. Similarly, 
in her widely acclaimed study of veiling and honor among Egyptian Bedouin 
groups Abu-Lughod (1988; 143) acknowledges the fact that the negative 
valuation of sexuality and the ritual pollution that is often associated with women 
ve invariably exprewed in religious, i. Islamic, terms. A closer look, however, 
reveals that such negative value is primarily awociated with the social order, in 
the case of the Egyptian Bedouin with the imporunce attnbuted to patslineal 
parallel-cousin marnage as a safeguard of the solidarity of agnatic kan proups. 
Karam 1998: 210 Gnverted commas in the original). See ako pp, 186, 192, 
216=17. 

thids 176, 

See Roy 1994 

‘As an Egyptian acquaintance was telling me, veiled women can be identified 
‘and these days their numbers are growing at an impresive speed. I do not deny 
the value of this assertion: however. I find the following example more indica- 
tive of how pervasive this consensus may be. To asist young pupils learning the 
Arabic alphabet, the Egyptian primary education language books contain photo- 
graphs that correspond to particular letters. For the letter m, the corresponding 
Photograph depicts a muhigeibs, Le. veiled woman (Starrett 1996: 132) 

‘As Karam (1998: 177) rightly observes, polygyny and male control are not often 
discussed per se 
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Sce for example, Muhammad Mahmoud (1996: 260) for Rashid al-Ghanndishi’s 
views on the subject 

Indeed, there are authors who choove to approach marriage ax a strictly legal 
contractual agreement between two individual sovercign parties declaring that it 
can include a stipulation against further parallel marital unions (Begamn 1980: 15). 
On closer inspection, however, the situation is proved to be more complex. 
Ic is true that marriage (nigh) 1s par excellence a contract (‘ard) im accordance 
with the Qu/‘dnie use of the term (Rayner 1991: 88), thus allowing for specific 
conditions, but not terms, to be stipulated (ibid: 357). It is also true that the 
wife occupies the position of “a contracting party” rather than “a sale-object” 
(Coulson 2001: 14). However, “the husband, a¥ 4 quasi-purchaser, occupies the 
dominant position” (ibid.: 15). More specifically, the Hanafi, Maliki, and Shifi'T 
legal schools recognize thar “any condition which seeks to modify or contradict 
the established rights of the parties... such as} the right of the husband to 
take three additional wives ... itself void and regarded as non-existent while 
the contract remain valid” (ibid: 189-90). Only Hanball law, for reasons 
which cannot be discuned here, endorses “the principle of individual freedom 
to regulate contractual relations” (ibid: 194), and since the primary purpose of 
Middle Easter reformers has been the amelioration of the position of women 
tunder the law, this has been adopted to varying degrees by many Arab countries 
(Egypt in 1926, Jordan im 1951). Nonetheless, generally the fact has remained 
that “the husband's established powers could not be curtailed without hie free 
consent” (ibid.= 208), Bewdes the broadening of the lw in 2 Hanball direction, 
some attempts to overcome this by way of ijtthdd (see ch. 2) have also been 
made: first in Syria (1953), then in Tunisia (1957), where polygyny was pro= 
hibited outright, Morocco (1958), Inq (1959), and Pakistan (1961). All in 
all, though, ax anthropologists know very well, local practice, precedent, and. 
cultural logic often work irrespective of the content and stated purposes of the 
law, be it Ilamic or otherwise 

Ali nd: 1, 

Indeed, for Islamists it 16 the importance of motherhood that prompts men to 
keep women within bounds. See Saktanber (2002: 221) for Turkish Islamists. At 
the institutional level more than 20 Arab countries have ratified the Convention 
for the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women, the 1994 
action plan of the Intemational Conference on Population and Development, 
However, as a recent report of the Egyptian National Council for Women 
indicates in the Middle East and North Afnica “Jess than one-third of women 
Participate in the labour force, the lowest among all regions” (Ezzat 2004, 20), 
Lamya n.d 3 

Chater of Hamas, article 18. 

Karam 1998; 180-1. Interestingly, the shaykdh maintains that these natural differ- 
ences in disposinon, which make men and women complementary, are based 
‘on chemical differences in their respective cells, 

Quoted ibid.: 190, 

Recently. al-Qaradiwi was not allowed to enter the USA “because of his 
support for “martyrdom operations’ in Ismael” (al-Yafia 2004: 8), On the other 
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hand, Beitish authorities did not find sufficient evidence of any criminal offeme 
and allowed the shaykh to enter the UK. 
Karan: 1998: 194, 
al-Qaradiwi 1992: 87. 
Karam 1998; 210, 212 
Ibid: 219 
Ibid: 291 
‘This view belongs to a more general understanding of feminism by Islamist 
women activists as a respome to the serious exploitation Western women have 
been subjected to in their societies by male chauvinism and capitalism. But even 
then, feminist is presented as an extremist ideology that seeks to equate women 
with men, thus denying their complementarity and, indirectly, the importance 
of motherhood. See Saktanber (1994: 116-19) for Turkish Islamism 
Karam 199%: 221, 
thid.: 223. 
Ibid: 230, 
Hale 1997: 238. See Memissi 1988: 9, In an earlier publication Mernissi had 
tnade a similar point. As she argued with special reference to Morocco, “the 
state constitutes a threat and a muighty rival to the male as both fither and 
husband . ... By providing a nation-wide state school system and an individual 
salary for working wives, daughters, and sons, the state has destroyed two pillars 
of the father’s authonty” (1975 [1985]: 172). 

Be tha as it may, the rise of Islamism in the 1990) and since has changed 
again the balance reaffirming the traditional religion-couched male bias, 
Hale 1996: 199-200, It is not necessary to see such women as victims, We can 
also see them as active agents who, in many stances, take their life in their 
‘own hands and do not depend on husbands oF other male relatives. In. many 
cases, as Jansen (1987) has shown for Algena, such women occupy positions 
which transform their manginality into mediatory power. Among the cases she 
‘examines we encounter the mistress of the baths, washers of the dead, servants 
of the saints, sorcery specialists, fertility advisers, and prostitutes but alsa service 
workers and career women. Having said that, it should be remembered that 
Jansen conducted het fieldwork in 1981-2, that is before the comolidauon of 
the Algerian Iuiamist movement 
Karam 1998: 183-4, 
Quoted ibid: 188. 
al-Queadiwi 1995: 105. 
Karam 1998: 220. 
‘Hodgkin 1990: 85=6, 
‘Abu-Lughod 1998: 250, 
MacLeod 1992: 111, 113. 
Thid.: 122. See aso her 1996 article (esp. p. 47) im Singerman and Hood's 
edited volume (1996) which explores the role of the household in the social 
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Watson 1994: 152. 

Hammami 1997: 196. 

Thid.: 204. ALMujama’s slogan “how can uncovered women and men with 
Beatle haircuts liberate our holy places?” captured this logic very well (Milton- 
Edwards 1999: 111). 

Hanunami 1997; 207, 

Ibid. 206, Ar the same time, all emancipatory legislation should be in principle 
welcomed. See Karam 1998 (exp. chs 5 and 6). 

Hale 1997; 235. See alo Hale 1996. 

Abu-Lughod 199: 260, 

Interestingly, Muslim reformers such as Mubammad “Abduh and Rashid Rid 
used similar language to that of Lord Cromer (1980: 539), the powerful British 
consul-general, when he described the “position of women in Egypt, and in 
Mohammedan countries generally .. [as] a fatal obstacle to the araunment of 
that elevation of thought and character which should accompany the introduction 
of European civilisation.” 

For a comprehensive history of Egyptian feminisn and its relation to nationalism 
and political rights up to the 1940s, see Badean 1995, 

Abu-Lughod 1998: 263. In the same article, Abu-Laghod ako discumes the 
ways in which modernist visions concerning education, work, and marriage 
have informed the plots of popular television serials (musaliali) in Egype. For a 
more extended discussion of such productions, sce Armbrust 1996, These serials, 
especially the Egyptian and Syrian ones, are very important channel of dis- 
semination of such ideals due to their populanty throughout the Middle East, as 
Thad the chance to discover myself when watching television in the Sudan, 
Here Abu-Lughod has been influenced by the work of Partha Chatterjee of 
the Subaltemt Sundies group (1989, 1993), who problematizes the meaning of 
“authenticity” in the context of Indian nationalism. 

See Hoodtir 1997 for the case of Iran. It is important to note here that since 
the 1990s in many Middle Eastem countnes a long discussion has started con- 
ceming the establishment of academic departments and institutes of Women's 
‘or Gender Studies. In Egypt. this project has been explored by the American 
Univensity in Cairo (AUC) with the participation of several well-known anthro~ 
pologists like Cynthia Nelson, Lila AbusLughod, Sondra Hale. Soheir Morsy, 
Sorayi Altarki, and others. In 1998 the AUC. published the proceedings of the 
Arab Regional Women's Sudies Workshop, which had taken place the previous 
year (Nebon and Alrorki 1998). In my view, among the isues discussed in the 
edited volume, four are the most important: first, the possibility of developing 
non-Western types of ferminisin in the Middle East; second, the possibility 
of developing types of Islamist feminism; third, the need to develop locally 
those theoretical tools which would correspond to the political practices and 
potentialities of the local feminist movement; and fourth, the need to analyze 
the legacy of the region's colonial past and the eapabilities of its post-colonial 
Present. All four issues are intimately connected with what many workshop 
participants called “the West/Middle East dichoromy” (p. 113) and with what 
‘Abu-Lughod called "East/West politics” (p. 63). 
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CHAPTER 8 ISLAMISM AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


See Zubaida 1993; 26% 

‘Which nonetheless does not amount to embracing individuatimy ay in the case 
of Protestant Christian fundamentalism, 

See ch. 2, . 

See Saad-Ghorayeb 2002: 60. 

Sivan 1989: 9, See also Sivan 1990b. For the concept of wilayya in smal 
jurisprudence, see Schacht 1982: 188. 

For other examples of i's minority communities in the Gulf area, especially in 
Kuwait, Bahrain, and eastern Saudi Arabia, see Esposto 1997: 55~6. 

See also Milton-Edwards (1999 200) for a brief discusion of shi‘a influences on 
the ideology of the sunni Palestinian Islamic Jihid organization. 

See Abdel-Latif 20046, 

See Abdel-Latif 204d: 27. For some, Hizb Allsh’s liberation rhetoric has a shia 
‘edge which hay been coming out more and more sharply of late. Ax Asit and 
Fakiq (2004: 7) write, "[w}ith Shias throughout the region growing increasingly 
agitated with colonial injustice ... what seems to be building up (among Lebanese 
Shia) isa situation that the French-designed Lebanese systern may not be able to 
contain for much longer.” 

Suad-Ghorayeb 2002: 20. 

idl: 19. 

Indeed, the nine-member parliamentary bloc of High Allih at that time sup 
ported a bill extending President Emile Lahoud’s mandate for another three 
‘years. The bill is widely seen by many Lebanese parties as one more attempt on 
the part of Syria, Lahoud's major political ally, to extend its hold on Lebanon, 
For this reason it has been denounced by the USA and France, which passed 
a resolution in the UN Security Council condemning it, Suill, Hib Allih’s 
general secretary Sayyid Hasan Nase Allih maintained that Synan troops, who 
centered Lebanon at the onset of the 1975-90 civil war, should have remained, 
suggesting thot at that point ane should have sided with Syma against the USA 
and Israel (Pakih 200%; 5), 

Saad-Ghorayets 2002: 11, 

Gilsenan 1990: 74, 

Ibid: 64, See abo Prseators (2000: 27) who, discussing the logic of Hizb Allsh 
moderation, strewes the decrese in financial support that the party started to 
suffer from the post-Khomeini Iranian leadership, the factionalism which isolated 
those who espoused more radical solutions, and the feeling that participation in 
élections could open previously closed doors i terms of influence and bargaining. 
‘And that included not centrally located players, such as other Lebanese political 
“organizations and Syria, the power behind the scenes, but also "the large, landed 
families whom it had severely eniicised” (ibid: 28). 

Roy 2004) 76. 

oid 

Suil, it would not be imaccurate to suggest that Iran is a more open society thant 
Saudi Arabia of Egypt. 
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19 Besides these two factions, there is 2 sizeable number of genuine reformists in 
Iran who press for more radical solutions away from the current Islamist model 
of government. 

20, Featherstone 1996: 12 

21 The only book-length study of the Taliiin is Ahmad Rashid's 2001 journalistic 
account of the history and policies of the regime. The base points of his argu- 
‘ments ean be found in his previous (1999) article in Foreign Affairs, where Rashid 
pleaded for US intervention, 

22. This distance from central goverment institutions has been portrayed in a dis- 
paragingly orientalis style. See Hensher (2001; 4), who ridiculed the idea of an 
Ussima bin Lden tial by the Tali themselves in an Islamic court because 
they are nothing more than village mulluks adjudicating differences concerning, 
sheep and goats 

23. See for example Ahmed and Hart 1984. 

24 Ina powerful critique, anthropologists Charles Hirebkind and Saba Mahmood 
(2002) take to task over-zealous American intellectuals who expresed their 
concem and anger with the plight of Afghan women as victims of the (male) 
fundamentalists, without referring to the role of the US and Pakistani adminis: 
trations in the emergence of the Tilihin movement and without takin, 
comideration the long-term consequences that the mternacionally approved Afgan 
war might have had on the local population as a whole. For the authors, this 
betrays an unsophisticated view of fundamentalism Islamism and a misplaced feat 
‘of public religion. Finally, I should also note another emblematic moment itt the 
love-to-hate relationship between the Talihin regime and the West: the February 
2001 destruction of the Bamiyan Buddhist statues. See Goody 2004: 146ff 

25 Hacrt 1998: 7, 

26 Once more let me emphasize how otherwise progressive intellectuals, who shun 
the stereotyping of Muslims and try to contextualize current events, do not always 
understand the importance of this point. Let me quote Ziéek (2002; 55), who 
argues that “even if terronsm burns us all, the US ‘war on terronsm' is not our 
serugale, but a struggle internal to the capitalist anivene”: “we should “deconstruct 
Afghanistan itself; s€ never existed ‘in itself”, it was the creation of outside forces 
from the very beginning” Reading this quote in context and considering the 
wniter’s style, it certainly makes sense, but at a rather populist level, Even his 
“our struggle” remains tntalzingly vague. This is not enough when dealing 
with such issues 

27 Sce Johnson 2M: 55-7; Lexch 1998: 34-5, 

28 Warburg 1990, 

29° Ibid 68 

0 Sidahmed 1996: 192. From this point of view, it seems incredible that the same 
‘Hasan al-Turabi had argued four years earlier (1983; 244) that an Islamic govern- 
ment is basically 4 form of parliamentary democracy, as the Islamic law represents 
the beliefi, and hence the will, of the people. For Turis positions on Islam 
and politics, see el-Affendi 1991 

31 This was part of a much wider process called comprehensive da'wa that was 
organized by the Ministry of Social Planning under ‘Ali ‘Uthmin Muhammad 
Taha. See de Waal and Abdel Salam 2004: 89/E 
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Indeed, such was the zeal of the regime that in 1995 the Ministry of Health 
banned the import of all medicines containing alcohol, including the vital anti~ 
malarial chloroquine (Lesch 1998: 132) 

bids 133. 

I was conducting fieldwork in the country in the period 1988-9. 

Lesch 199% 143. ’ 

In the meantime, Turibi founded the Popular Congres Parry. Later. he was 
put under house arrest for several months before being transferred to al-Khober 
prison, His personal asistant said that Sudan's ex-strong man had access to 
television and cooked food brought to him by his family on a daily basis. In. an 
ironic twist, Turabi's son, “Issim, asked John Garang, the secularist leader of 
the SPLA and Turabi’s hfelong adversary. t intervene wath the government on 
behalf of his father (Nkeumah 2004: 8). 

Shankland 1999: 901. Sui, as Nilifier Gite (nuk) argues, “lift would be an 
error to situate Kematisns only at the state level and Islamism only at the societal 
level,” For the period up until the 1980, see Toprak 1993. For an anthropo- 
logically inspired collection of articles on Islam in modem Turkey that presents 
the view of many Turkish intellectuals, see Tapper 1991, 

‘Shankland 1999; 92, 

‘Saktanber 2002: xviexvis 

Jenkins 2003; 53, More recently, the AKP wax pronounced a conservative Ilamic~ 
oriented party (Holand 2004; 3), In another report, this time from the BBC, we 
read that “Turkey has a mainly Muslim population but a secular government” 
(http://www. news. bbe.co.uk/go/ pr/ fr/~1/bi/ world/europe/384013.stm). 
Boland 2004: 3 (my emphasis). 

Navaro~Yashin 2002: 7. See also the articles in the previously mentioned Tapper 
1991 edited volume, 

‘As Navaro-Yashin argues, “{a] dominant secularist discourse about Islam managed 
not only to imagine but, at least to a certain extent, abo to produce truth abour 
Islam" (ibid.; 32). While this may be true. at least to a certain extent, when 
positing the Islamists and the secular establishment as two faces of the state, we 
must always acknowledge their different relative distance from what could be 
called the "deep state.” 

Incidentally, the Court ruled against Sahin, declaring the covering of the head a 
religious practice in contravention of the university's secular character, On her 
part, following the same logic of cultural self-actualization, Sahin hay appealed 
against the decision arguing that rather than being an expression of religious 
belief, the covering of the head indicates 4 manner of emphasizing her indi- 
‘viduality. However, this does not imply an embracing of Western individualism, 
as Ray (2004: 192ff) seems to imply, 

Jenkins 2003: 55. 

“The pro-Wellare Party taxi driver who said to Jenkins (2003: 63) an 1995 that 
"filf they lie or steal they may not fear the law, but | am sure they fear God” 
could very well be a contemporary AKP supporter. In terms of a political yeience 
analysis, Kalyvas (2003) has linked the “willingsiess to moderate” expressed by the 
party nomenclature to “electoral” and “nonelectoral constraints,” the latter refer 
ring to the intimate connection between local elites and mulitary establishments. 
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See ch. 2 above. 

For a more complex analysis, see Zakaria 2004. 

See Waterbury 1994 and the volume in which this article is included. 
Interestingly, alongside prominent Muslin reformsists such as Mubammad Rashid 
Rudi and ‘Alt ‘Abd al-Razig, Piscatoni mentions Yasuf al-Quradiwi, the pro- 
minent Islamist intellectual mentioned earlier (p- 217) 

Piscatort 2000: 18. Pethaps here we could mention Abii Musib al-Zarsiwi, the 
sunni militant allegedly behind most bomb attacks in Iraq, As the BBC reported, 
al-Zarggiwi towed a warning against Iragi elections saying that [w]e have declared 
a bitter war against the principle of democracy and all those who seek to enact 
it.” Reputedly, al-Zargiwi has “attacked democracy as a springboard. for 
‘un-Islamic’ practices, claiming that its emphasis on mayority rule violated the 
principle that all laws must come from a divine source” (http://news.bbe.co.uk/ 
g0/pr/fr/-/1/hi/world/middle_cast/4199363.stm). Still, other consideration, 
wach a8 the strengthening through elections of the Iraqi shi'a community, should 
ako be taken into account. In all events, without proper fieldwork itis ampowible 
to contextualize such statements, Reporting them is certainly useful, but does 
not necessarily lead one to a deeper understanding of the local scene. 

See Krimer 1996: 208; Leca 1996: 60. Shira is one of these woolly concepts 
which can be used in all sorts of ways by skiliful theoreticians, whom al-Azmieh 
has criticized for complete disregard of the histoncal context and lack of 
Philosophical precision, see p. 1%), ‘The concept of malis shins has been widely 
utilized in the Arab world. Usually, st constirutes an advisory body with lite 
executive power, such as the Egyptian Shiva Council, parhament’s consultative 
upper house, Significantly, the last Shin Council in Egypt was largely boy- 
cotted by the opposition, which called 1 a "setback for democracy in Egypt” 
(El-Din 2004a: 2), 

Esposito and Piscatori 1991: 440. However, how is one to interpret the words 
of Innian President Mulummuad Khatami who, in one breath, argued that bowing 
to the people's will, ro religious democracy, is the only way forward (Dinmore 
2001; 2)? 

Roy 2004 80. 

Thid.: 81 

Tide 4, 

See Milton-Edwards 1991 for a detailed analysis of the alltunce between the 
Jordanian crown and the Iiamists during the 19901 Gulf crisis. 

See Abdallah 2004, For a more macroscopic view of Jordanian political life 
from the point of view of the monarchy, see Greenwood 2003. Though 
informative, from an anthropological point of view the study is linuted in 
perspective as the author identifies the key “Jordanian policy-makers” in what 
he calls the “new liberal bargain” (pp. 25048) as mainly the government/Palace 
and the businessmen, and to a lesser extent the Transjordanians working in the 
public sector 

Mishal and Sele 2000: 151. 

Ibid: 148, 

Ibid. 163. 
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Israel should be fictored in here, as its targeted asassination policy directly 
affects HAMAS's lines of command. 

And ¢his despite the fact the onganization had abandoned violence. 

‘See for example Nafie (2004: 3) on the censoring by the Egyptian authorities of 
the Brotherhood’s official website in September 2044, following the example of 
Saudi Arabia that had banned the site rwo months earlier: In a more somber note, 
the deach (June 2004) in custody of Akram Zuhayri, the 40-year-old engineer 
and member of the outlawed group who was arrested on May 16 together with 
another $3 Brothers, has brought ep once more the problem of prison conditions 
in Egypt (Halawi 2004a: 2) 

‘What Shadid (2002; 254) calls “Egypt's moribund political Landscape." 

Abdel Latif 20043, See im hip://weeklyahram.ong.eg! for a number of articles 
‘with up-to-date information and analysis on the positioning of the Musbin 
Brothethood in current Egypoan politics. 

This does wot refer only to their appeal to the general public, which should 
become the subject of detailed studies, bur ako to the failure of their political 
initiatives. See for example Abdel-Laif 2004c. It is no coincidence chat while 
analysts condone their pragmatisin, they push them more cowards the path 
of reform, demanding yestures which, in the end, can only transform ther into 
something significantly different, on the model of comtemporary European 
Christian Democrats. See for example el-Choubaki 2003, 2004 and Hawan 
2004. In a parallel development, a number of Brothers belonging to 4 younger 
‘generation have formed the Centre Party. Schemavically, the difference between 
the new party and the Brotherhood, visualized in generational terms, 1s that the 
older generation Brothers regard the shari'a as the unalterable will of God, while 
the younger ones “admit that their ideas are politically disputable, not divine 
mandates” (Shahine 2004: 3; Shadid 2002: 254tF) 

Metager 1995: 17. 

Avrecent Arab League survey describes Yemen as the poorest Middle Eastern 
country, with an average annual per capita income of US$S(K (Willems 2004s: 7), 

Willems 2004b: 7, Talking about “education” of prisoners, it should be remem 
bered here that a lange percentage of people incarcerated in concentration camps 
located in extra-legal 2ones (such as the Guantinamo base) are Muslims. At one 
level, this has brought together many lawyers and political activists in an effort t0 
formulate a legal framework that can assist those trapped in what the admittedly 
conservative Financial Times has called “a legal no-man’s land, a system owing 
more to Katka than American jurspradence™ (Hilton 2004;W1), For an inter- 
esting article on Katkaesque pohticy in relation to Islam, see Noumoff 2004:11 

Among the latter was Jurillah "Umar, the deputy-secretary general of the Yenent 
Socialist Party, Most of the Chistian victims were telated to the Amencan 
Southern Baptist Church, which has been operating in Yemen for 35 years, 
Reputedly, the militant group Islamic Army of Aden-Abyan, which had con~ 
nections with Ussima bin Liden and Ab@ Hamza al-Masti, the wellknown 
preacher at Finsbury Park mosque in London, has been training in the ares of 
Hurtie since the 1990s, Several members of the group had been previously in 
Afghanistan (Whitaker 2003: 22) 
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72. Mahmoud 1996: 251 

73. With the imporeant exceptions of a 2002 synagogue bombing and a Tunisian 
economics student at the Autonomous University of Madrid, who participated 
in the 2004 Madnd bomb attacks. 

74 Some of the men were later indicted for the stoning to death of an inebriated 
man 

75 The ex-Afghan mujahid imam “Abd al-Wahib Raqigi, one of the leaders of al- 
Sinig alo Mustagin, “had expressed clear support for the 11 September attacks and 
hailed Oxama Bin Laden as a hero” (Alaowi 20032; 4), 

76 Middle East Intemational, 2003a: 20. 

77 Middle East International, 2003b: 25. 1t is indicative that the PJD was advised by 
the Ministry of the Intenor not to participate in the march against terrorism that 
drew up to 25,000 people in Casablanca on May 25, 2003. 

78 Ie was feared that human rights organizations would be lumped together with 
the PJD (Midile East Intemational, 2003¢: 20), 

79 Middle East Intemational, 20034: 25 

80 Byrne 20033, 2003b. The Palace won a subsidiary battle, too: PJD MP Mustaf 
Rimid, who support a strict implementation of the shai's, stepped down as 
leader of the party's parliamentary group, 

81 Spencer 1996: 93. 

#2. Ibid.: 101 

3. CE Roberts 1991. Sell, just like the Tunisian Islamists, the FIS never managed 
to win over organized labor. That way due to 4 number of factors that had to 
do with the manner in which hbor unions were organized and with their 
relitionship with the government. See Alexander 2000, 

#4 See Tuquoi 2001 and Silverstein 2002. Challenging the dominant approach to 
conspiracy theorizing as a “wubaltem truth regime,” Silverstein argues 


1 general [it] tends to underwrite a gencral hegemonic process that reproduces 
both sate and oppoutional subjects... by highlighting certain truism ~ that the 
government and the military are closely rebted, or that the military bones from 
‘+ sate of war ~ and wking them to their loggcal extremes... «t confers authority 
simultaneously to the accuser and the accused (pp. 6646), 


85 Even nature seems to have conspired against the Algerian government. With 
more than 2,000 dead and 10,000 injured in the devastating May 2003 eutth- 
quake, Algerians blamed the government for the poor quality of the apartment 
bblocks which collapsed so easily. Even the Algenian president was forced to flee 
the area of devastation under a hail of stones and the crics “the authorities are 
killers" (Alou 2003b: 6). 

BO See Vandewalle 1997. 

See Saleh 2003: 23 and Howeidy 2004: 7. 

88 In the pre-9/11 days perhaps this was mote easily acknowledged. See for 
example Wright's 1992 article on the subject in the influential Foreign Aflan 
Despite its ideological conservatism and the objectification of "the West” and 
“Islim,” it can now be read as a premonition of things to come. 
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‘This view is also espoused by “liberal” analysts in the West, See for example 

Zakaria (2004: 120), who writes that “[t}he Arab rulers of the Middle East are 

autocratic, corrupt, and heavy-handed. But they are still more liberal, tolerant, 

and pluralistic than what would likely replace them.” Cf Asad (2003: 195-200) 

for a mote theoretically robust view on the issue. 

Sivan 1990a: 39. “ 

Husain 1995: 55. 

Sivan 19903: 30, On Qutb’s undentanding of the shar, see Beck Simonsen 

2003. 

Sivan 19900: 31 

Ibid: 42. 

thid.s 43, 

The quotation is from "Abd al-Salim Far), ideologue of the group that assayan- 

ated President Anwar Sadat in October 1981; mentioned in Sivan 1990a: 20. 

See Jansen 1986. 

Milton-Edwards 1999; 194, The intemal quotation comes from the Charter of 

HAMAS. 

Gellner 1993b: 1. Quoted in Milton-Edwards 1999: 194 

Ibid: 196. For the “Islamic emence” that HAMAS sees at the center of the 

Palestinian cause, see Litvak 1998, 

SaadsGhorayeb 2002: 70, 

Thid.: 80, 86 

Even in the post-9/11 era, the crystal-clear 1990s position held by Jamd'a al- 

Inlimiyya that "[x}here will be no dialogue until one side is victorious over the 

other, of the Islanic regime is established” (Qusim 1997: 318) is definitely chilling. 

Perphaps predictably, the current position of the organization has changed. 

Sivan 1990a: exp. ch, 2 

In this respect, I disagree with Roy's assertion (2004: 57) that “Osama Bin Laden 

has lived in a pre-Leninit world.” 

Arctxaga 2001: 14% 

Jack Goody (2004: 1) argues that for President GW, Bush, the "War on Terror™ 

‘has all the characteristics of a “holy war of the “Judsco-Chnistian civilization 
+s againt Islam." 

Aretxaga 2001: 141. Cf. Brill on the political nature of the labeling proces: 


Iterronun awakens the inborn human horror of mywerious, analign contact, Ie 
can strike anywhere in the guse af anyone. Terrorists are the ideal “unknown,” 
an incomprehensible Other ~ at once wub- snd wyperhumarly relentlew. Like evil 
Inself, they cannot be understood, only labeled. They cannot be persaded to quit 
their wickedness, but must be compelled 1 do so. or killed. (2003; 88) 


Aretxaga 2001: 147, 

Ibid: 145, 

‘Though certainly this can be erue to a certain extent ~ or false, as we saw in the 

case of the Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood which eschewed violence after the 
\ce of systernatic and long-teem reprewion. 

Robben and Nordstrom 1995: 2-3. 
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